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Editorial 


N THE MORE complex world which will come after the war, 

the university that stands aloof from life is going to have a 

difficult task justifying its existence. Unquestionably universi- 
ties have given critics the right to question their activities and their 
worth. A lack of sympathy and disdain for the tasks of the day 
which make life livable has led to the suspicion that too much edu- 
cation softens and whitens the hands and alienates the heart from 
the actualities of life. Woodrow Wilson, before too much power and 
responsibility blinded his idealism to attainable possibilities, force- 
fully reminded us that the supreme goal of a university must be one 
which ‘‘values life more than it values the mere acquisitions of the 
mind.” He warned that universities must train not only an adequate 
number of scholars, research workers, and investigators, but also a 
great body of informed and thoughtful men. The first group would 
staff the universities and perform the research and investigation for 
all sorts of industries making the products which, in a material way, 
give to life a richer and fuller meaning and unfolding; the second 
group would go out from the universities to guide, to lead, to direct, 
to actively participate in and to make the ways of life. 

Such a goal demands that universities fuse and blend their activ- 
ities minutely with the affairs of the world. Scholars and investiga- 
tors and research workers must have solitude and freedom to work 
undisturbed, but they also must keep in touch with life. By the same 
token, businessmen are going to have to work more sympathetically, 
understandingly, and co-operatively with them. The fusion of all 
activities may not be as complete as Sut Lovingood’s “‘two pints of 
whiskey in a quart flask on a fast-trotting hoss,” but such a corre- 
lation must be more and more a matter of thoughtful study and of 
actual consummation. In this integration the function and responsi- 
bilities of university presses is of great importance. 

The original function of university presses was to serve as pub- 
lishing agencies for the “small body of trained scholars and investi- 
gators.” When Yale University Press began to publish books of a 
general nature, a significant step was taken; this meant not only that 
university presses were broadening their scope, but also that univer- 
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sities themselves were undertaking a new responsibility to “the great 
body of informed and thoughtful men” who were going out to lead 
and to guide and to direct life. By the Second World War, the func- 
tions of the university press had so broadened that Norman Cousins, 
editor of Saturday Review of Literature, was able to say that they 
were publishing books “that need to be published.” 

The university press, then, is a highly useful liaison between the 
university and life. 


HE UNIVERSITY PRESS in Dallas, publishing division of Southern 

Methodist University, is going to be what is generally called a 
regional press. Since there have been arguments and discussion over 
what is meant by regionalism, which have ranged from a practical 
realization that the United States is a conglomerate of ebullient 
regions to cultism, the interpretation as accepted by this Press will 
be given. 

While communication and transportation tend to make America 
one unit, geography will always emphatically cry “No!” Region- 
alism, then, is a simple realization that the experiences of men in dif- 
ferent parts of this vast country take place within a particular frame- 
work. Any effort—social, economic, political, cultural—without ref- 
erence to place and local setting would be a step in the dark. No 
region in America can begin to understand national or international 
problems unless it first understands its own problems. Self-under- 
standing, then, is the sort of regionalism adopted by the University 
Press in Dallas as the guiding principle for its development and activ- 
ities. This, however, will not be its complete function. 

While self-understanding is an all-inclusive process demanding 
penetrating analyses and equally adequate syntheses in all fields of 
human endeavor, it does not mean that a region will withdraw from 
the rest of the world and, in the effort to understand itself, thereby 
be self-sufficient economically, politically, socially, or culturally. It 
means, rather, that the region by an adequate understanding of its 
people and problems will have a usable base of reference for its rela- 
tionship with the rest of the world. A regionalism which becomes 
“professional Texanism or professional Los Angelesism or profes- 
sional New Yorkism,” which says that nothing good exists outside 
its own self-satisfied breathing, is not regionalism as it is used here 
but is provincialism. Equally as blind is that which says that nothing 
good can come out of “the sticks” because life there “reeks of the 
soil.” (Although Stark Young, after disavowing regionalism because 
of that reason, wrote a novel which “‘reeks” of the oleanderic absurd- 
ities of a Golden Era which never existed. ) 

The program, then, will be directed towards the region’s learning 
what it needs to know about itself so that this knowledge can be used 
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not as a selfish but as a cosmopolitanizing denominator for a more 
complete fusion into national and international affairs. If this is done 
vigorously and imaginatively and practically, the world will build 
highways and skyways and bookways to its domain. 

In adopting such a program, the University Press in Dallas is 
merely carrying on the traditions of a splendid beginning. Regional 
publication under the sponsorship of universities had its beginning in 
the periodical field. According to Joseph A. Brandt, “the pioneer 
which led the way is the Southwest Review. ...To this magazine we 
owe the first clear definition (and understanding) of regionalism in 
the United States.” And for many years under the leadership of Pro- 
fessors Jay Hubbell, John H. McGinnis, Henry Nash Smith, and 
others, it kept.“strictly to its area for its empire,’ and achieved sur- 
prising and outstanding results in making the region conscious of its 
possibilities. 

The regional movement recently received national recognition 
when the Saturday Review of Literature decided to bring out a series 
of regional issues. The leadership of the Southwest Review and the 
Southwest in the regional movement was recognized when the first 
of these issues dealing with the Southwest was edited by Professor 
McGinnis. The reason for this “cultural inventory of America” at 
this time is that “under the pressure of its struggle for the preserva- 
tion of all that its democratic creed holds precious, America seems to 
have become introspective.” This being so, it was felt necessary “to 
examine its resources and liabilities with a new sense of appreciation 
and responsibility” so that these can be more sympathetically and 
understandingly and adequately fused with the affairs of the world. 

Regionalism has also had a healthy growth in the book publishing 
field. The University of North Carolina Press spearheaded the march 
of that university into a great institution and in doing so has pro- 
foundly influenced the life and thinking of the South. Nearer at 
hand, the University of Oklahoma Press has done equally as signifi- 
cant work. It was founded, as its first director, Joseph A. Brandt, 
says, because President William Bennett Bizzell “believed that one 
of the goals of the University Press should be the encouragement of 
the habit of reading among Oklahomans.” Both under Brandt’s and 
Savoie Lottinville’s direction, it has kept consistently in view the fact 
that “Oklahoma and the Southwest must be made aware of the cul- 
ture of which they are a part.” Very practically, Mr. Brandt finds 
that such a development is essential. He says that “the tier of four 
states—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas—constituting 
the Southwest accounts for only 2.71 per cent of all books sold in the 
United States.”” Obviously, one of the reasons for this is the concen- 
tration of book publishing in New York, Boston, and Chicago, and 
Brandt is justified in concluding that “our national culture should be 
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all the richer” wherever a vital part of our national area feels the 
need for expressing itself and that “it is a sign of new and better 
days for us to take our books as seriously as we do our newspapers 
and make their publishing and distribution a matter of local as well 
as national concern.” 

Regional publishing, then, has not only richly justified its exist- 
ence, but has made tremendous strides. Books have been published in 
all fields, articles and stories have appeared in regional periodicals 
which have been concerned with all phases of life. All of this has 
done much to awaken, to arouse, to challenge, to solidify, to democ- 
ratize. The internationalizing demands of the present war and of the 
post-war challenges can be more adequately met because of broader 
and more catholic regional programs. The goal for the future must 
be a more adequate regional self-understanding, which in its uncov- 
ering and its developing of clearer visions and broader horizons will 
make easier the blending into the broader scene. In this growth, the 
Southwest must “ride to its own horizons” before it can be expected 
to see the horizons stretching beyond that. And what it finds in this 
“ride” will certainly aid in fitting itself into the larger caravans of 
which it may become a part. 


T™ UNIVERSITY PRESS in Dallas proposes to take the leadership 
toward regional self-understanding. The challenge is no broader 
than it should be, and its consummation is as vital as the future well- 
being of the region. It holds within its accomplishment a giving to 
the region as well as a taking from it so that year by year there will 
be a mutual advance. Only out of this co-operation with a dynamic 
region can there emerge a great press, a living press, a humanized 
press. In meeting this challenge, the University Press proposes to 
become “‘the voice of the Southwest” in the region’s efforts to find its 
most useful fields of service, utilizing all resources and possibilities 
—both natural and human. 

The publishing program of the University Press in Dallas has 
been planned from two angles, neither of which is mutually exclusive 
but which overlap and correlate: first, as a creator, and second, as a 
publisher for other creators. Such a press will be both dynamic and 
static in that while it will conceive and give birth to a program solely 
of its own planning, it will also act merely as a publishing agency for 
other creators—both individual and institutional. 

Publication alone will not suffice. The Press will see that its publi- 
cations get to those who should read them. It will actively supple- 
ment the distributional work of the bookstores in the region by sys- 
tematic (and planned) educational and advertising campaigns so that 
reading habits will be developed. And these reading habits will be 
made dynamic and democratic by the wealth and breadth of the mate- 
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rial presented. 

Some progress has been made toward this goal although at the 
present the book-publishing program is circumscribed by the paper 
shortage. 

The University Press in Dallas has a co-operative arrangement 
for the publication and distribution of the Texas Folklore Society’s 
annual volume. J. Frank Dobie, who has made this organization the 
most active of its sort in America, says that it has been “long on 
books but short on distribution.” An active distribution of its publi- 
cations, when adequate paper is available, will not only disseminate 
valuable self-knowledge, but will encourage the gathering and pres- 
ervation of material which will enhance that knowledge. Also in 
co-operation with the Texas Folklore Society, the Press is publishing 
the Range Life Series under the general editorship of Mr. Dobie. 
This series has as its goal the preservation of the traditions of the 
cattle country. Other series of a similar nature with particular refer- 
ence to other sections and phases of the region are planned, and 
manuscripts and material are now being gathered and evaluated. 
Four volumes of the Range Life Series already published have met 
with enthusiastic reception and two more volumes are ready for the 
press. 

Going further afield, the Press has inaugurated a series known as 
Inter-American Publications. The first publication, a translation of 
Carlos Gonzalez Pefia’s Historia de la Literatura Mexicana, has 
received wide and favorable acclaim. This function of the Press will 
be expanded as experience and growth justify. 

The establishment of the Institute of Technology and Plant 
Industry at Southern Methodist University is an epochal step which 
may profoundly influence life in the Southwest. The Press, both in 
its creative and agency functions, will serve as the publishing agency 
for the Institute. In its creative function, as an example, the man- 
agement of the Press has arranged for the writing, publication, and 
distribution of a handbook on chemurgy for the layman. Victor 
Schoffelmayer, Science Editor of the Dallas News, who has done 
more perhaps to popularize chemurgy than any man in America, is 
the author of the book. 

As an example of the way the Press is serving the Institute in its 
agency function, it is publishing the Flora of Texas, edited by Dr. 
Cyrus L. Lundell, Director of the Institute. Perhaps the most defini- 
tive effort of its sort ever undertaken, the writing of the Flora will 
take twenty years and will cost thousands of dollars. Three fascicles 
of one volume have appeared to date and the fourth is in the press. 

The periodical publishing program of the Press includes Field 
and Laboratory, the Texas Geographic Magazine and the Southwest 
Review. 
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Field and Laboratory is an organ for the publication of articles 
written by the staffs of the various science departments in the Uni- 
versity. 

The Texas Geographic is the official organ of the Texas Geo- 
graphic Society, a very active group, and plans are under way to 
broaden its field and interest—perhaps to include the entire South- 
west. 

The chief plans for the Press in the periodical field for the pres- 
ent center around the Southwest Review. 

Beginning in 1915 at the University of Texas as the Texas 
Review, which studiously avoided anything which “reeked of the 
soil,” the publication, rechristened as the Southwest Review, was 
brought to Southern Methodist University in 1924 by a group of 
forward thinking men led by Professor Jay B. Hubbell. While its 
goal was to publish chiefly sectional material, actually its scope was 
broadened. Mr. Hubbell announced that the magazine would be 


... National in its outlook, and its pages will be open to all who write 
well; but it will especially encourage those who write on Western 
themes, for it is a magazine for the Southwest. We shall strive, 
most of all, for variety and, without being journalistic, for timeli- 
ness. The editor will welcome readable articles dealing with litera- 
ture, art, politics, social affairs, religion, education, and business. The 
Review will occasionally print short stories or short plays, and it will 
run all the good verse that it can get. It will now and then print 
articles that make a substantial contribution to scholarship even at 
the risk of occasionally boring a desultory reader; but it will not be 
a repository for professorial articles that no one wants to read. 


For twenty years the Review has followed this program bril- 
liantly and effectively. But during this period things happened to the 
world which have made new demands on a magazine if it is going 
to keep pace. The present editors feel that the Review, like the Uni- 
versity, is going to have to gear itself more closely to life. This will 
not demand a radical change in the original program announced by 
Professor Hubbell; rather it will be an expanding of that program 
to meet the needs of a developing region and a changing world. 

The Southwest Review will have a pivotal position—a sort of 
capstone—in the publishing program of the Press in making itself 
“the voice of the Southwest.” It will be a continuing, a shifting, an 
adjusting, a flexible, a connecting instrument for keeping its finger 
on the pulse of what is happening in the region and the rest of the 
world. The Review will not be afraid to change its diagnosis nor to 
re-write its prescriptions. And, above all, it will hear all sides of a 
question. 

In this program, the Review will have to be creative, a leader in 
formulation of programs and in seeing that the programs are car- 
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ried out even more than in being a passive receptacle for publishing 
that which “drops in.” A passive, an isolationist world for America 
and the Southwest is gone. The editors will consistently devote parts 
of each issue to material which brings about an understanding of 
the past of the region so that the present can better be fitted into 
the direction in which the world seems to be going. In doing this the 
editors do not feel that they are either prophets or world saviors; 
they are frankly realistic, and definitely plan to work with a world 
as “she am.” Above all, to the utmost of its ability, the magazine 
will resist stagnation. 

Such a goal cannot be reached haphazardly. It must be planned; 
it must be executed. While retaining the freshness and enthusiasm 
of an amateur, the Review intends to also attain the efficiency of a 
professional. The specific challenge is threefold: editorial, business, 
and circulation. 

The Review in the past aimed at only a limited audience. Its pres- 
ent goal is to reach a much larger audience—"‘the intelligent college 
graduate or the self-educated man who has raised his sphere of 
knowledge to the level of an intelligent college graduate’”—both in 
and out of the region, who is interested in its development. Where 
a thousand readers loomed large to the old Review, the plans for the 
new Review envisage a hundred thousand subscribers. 

The sphere of the magazine in its creative function will be pro- 
jected into the life of the region itself. While later it will work with 
all phases of regional culture, at first it will be primarily concerned 
with writers more than any other group. This will be done by open- 
ing its pages to those who meet its needs for well-written and timely 
material. But it will go beyond this. Several Writers Conferences are 
planned to be held annually at key spots over the region. These Con- 
ferences will be for serious-minded people who are interested in their 
own and their community’s cultural development. The first of these 
Conferences was held at Corpus Christi in June and was an out- 
standing success. A report of this conference may be found elsewhere 
in the magazine. , 

The Review also plans to serve as a clearing house for any mate- 
rial which it cannot itself publish and to this end its staff will intelli- 
gently study the writing market and will, as soon as possible, begin 
serving as a literary agency for the region. 

While such a program is going to be expensive, particularly in its 
pioneering stage, once under way it should, if efficiently managed, 
pay its own way. Since public-spirited citizens will be called upon to 
co-operate, two businessmen—members of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees of Southern Methodist University—have 
been added to the Committee on Publications. The services of Mrs. 
Lyle McCaleb, under whose management the Corpus Christi Writers 
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Conference was such an outstanding success, have been secured as 
Assistant to the Editor. Her responsibility will be to see that the 
magazine reaches the group for which it is intended. This is not a 
simple circulation problem but a dissemination of a synthesized 
regional self-understanding which will be fused into the region’s 
participation in broader fields. 

The University Press in Dallas offers this program to the region 
with the full understanding that it is merely a projection to serve as 
a guide. It will not apologize if a few years show that the program 
must be completely remade; it will only apologize if it ever ceases to 
explore empirically all phases of the region’s being for a more 
dynamic program. 


—Donald Day. 
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Oil for Peace or War 


By E. DeGolyer 


E HAVE long known and we 

W should clearly face the fact that 

alone of the great nations America is 
definitely and firmly committed to a domestic 
economy which involves the consumption of 
petroleum in enormous quantities. For 1938, 
the last of the pre-war years for which esti- 
mates are generally available, our consump- 
tion of petroleum products was in excess of 
one gallon per day per capita. The next high- 
est rate was that of Germany, then vigorously 
stockpiling for war, with a corresponding 
consumption of approximately seven-tenths 
of a gallon. Canadian consumption was less 
than a half-gallon; that of the United King- 
dom, less than two-tenths gallon; that of 
France, thirteen-hundredths gallon; and that 
of Soviet Russia and of British India, to take 
two countries largely agricultural, was less 
than one-tenth gallon each. World consump- 
tion was approximately one-tenth gallon and 
world consumption outside the United States 
was approximately 0.0043 gallon. Since the 
beginning of the oil industry and currently 
our country has produced approximately 60 
per cent to two-thirds of the world’s total 
production of oil. Our consumption has been 
in approximately the same proportion. 

The present war, during which some 65 
per cent of all war supplies shipped overseas 
by this country consists of petroleum prod- 
ucts, is proving clearly that oil is of even 
greater importance in time of war than it is 
in time of peace. It is not too brash a claim, 





E. DeGolyer has spent a lifetime studying and 
practicing the art of finding oil. His viewpoint on 
the oil supply and its importance to America cer- 
tainly deserves careful consideration. 


perhaps, to say that this war will have been as 
truly won in the oil fields and refineries of 
our nation as was ever the Battle of Waterloo 
won upon the cricket fields of England. 

It is obvious then that enormous supplies 
of petroleum and its products are essential to 
our national well-being in time of peace and a 
stark necessity for our national security in 
time of war. We cannot review too often the 
condition of our petroleum supply, the out- 
look for future supplies, and the steps which 
must be taken to keep our position sound. 


HAT OF oUR domestic supply? The 

nation has been warned periodically 
from the earliest days of the industry of the 
approaching exhaustion of its crude oil re- 
serves. Since the event apprehended by these 
doleful prophecies has never transpired and 
since our current production is at an all-time 
high and our proved reserves are estimated to 
be as great or nearly as great as at any previ- 
ous time, there would seem to be no apparent 
cause for immediate concern. 

The situation, however, is not so simple as 
it appears to be. In order to maintain our pro- 
duction at current rates or even at what 
might be regarded as a normal peacetime rate, 
we must constantly discover new oil fields. 
Two-thirds of our current production comes 
from fields discovered since the beginning of 
1928. Our ability to maintain our production 
and to maintain our reserves depends upon 
our ability to discover new reserves at a rate 
fast enough to offset depletion through nor- 
mal current production. Whether or not we 
can do this and, if so, for how long we can do 
it, no one can say. The current results of ex- 
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ploration are not encouraging. Making allow- 
ance for the fact that estimates of reserves for 
recent discoveries are notoriously inexact and 
subject to substantial revision, it appears that 
since 1938 we have not discovered in any year 
enough oil to replace that produced, and the 
outlook for a change in this adverse condition 
over any substantial period of time is not 
bright. 

This brings us to the question of what the 
undiscovered reserves of this nation may be. 
To the present, we have produced about 29 
billion barrels of a total world production of 
approximately 45 billion barrels of oil. Our 
proved reserves are estimated to be approxi- 
mately 20 billion barrels, making a total of 
some 49 billion barrels thus far discovered in 
our country. What are the undiscovered 
reserves upon which our domestic position 
depends? No one knows. Several interesting 
speculations have been made, for no sound 
basis for estimates exists, and those specula- 
tions which have thus far received preferred 
attention are to the effect that the United 
States should ultimately produce approxi- 
mately 100 billion barrels of oil. On this basis 
there would remain a little more than 50 bil- 
lion barrels yet to be discovered. Whatever 
the undiscovered reserves may be, however, 
there is no sound basis for estimate, and 
whether or not they are sufficient for our cur- 
rent and future requirements depends upon 
whether or not they can be found and made 
available at the rate at which they are needed. 
Again, I say that the discovery rate of the 
past six years is unfavorable to a conclusion 
that they can be so discovered. 


gprs AVERAGE person who gives the matter 
of oil production any serious general con- 
sideration is likely to be lulled into a false 
sense of security by finding that our total oil 
production comes currently from more than 
400,000 oil wells and to regard so great a 
number of sources as indicating a great de- 
gree of stability. This line of reasoning has 
some merit but, if I may reverse an old saying 
of the oil country, the backbone of our oil 
production is flush production rather than the 
old and settled production. Half of our pro- 
duction comes currently from 8 per cent of 
our wells; an additional 35 per cent of our 
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production comes from 10 per cent of oy 
wells. This leaves approximately 15 per cen 
of our production to come from the remaip. 
ing 72 per cent of the wells—the strippe 
wells. 

These statistics are not alarming. A simily 
well-distribution has probably been true fy 
many years. It only serves to emphasize th 
degree to which we are always dependent 
upon flush production, upon production from 
large wells which are normally drilled in 


that all of the known fields were fully drilled 


in other words, if drilling stopped—our pro. 
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new fields as a source of flush production if | 
anything like the current daily rate of output 7 


is to be sustained. 


Exploration in the United States, as meas- ; 


ured by the number of wildcat wells drilled 


or by the number of geophysical crews and) 


core drill crews in operation, and these are 
excellent indices, is and has been for some 


time at or near an all-time peak. Intelligently | 


directed exploration is certainly at as higha 
rate as it has been at any time in the past. The 
results of such effort, however, have been for 


some time now below our hope and norma | 
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expectation. What is the cause for this un- | 


satisfactory condition? In my opinion, it lies | 
in our failure to discover large fields at a rate | 
as great as we have discovered them in the 


past. 


We do not have an exact figure for the 
number of oil pools which have been discov: | 
ered in the United States. A reasonable esti- 7 


mate would seem to be about 4,000 to 5,000 


pools. Almost two-thirds of all of the oil dis- { 
covered in these pools has been in the hun- 7 
dred largest pools which, for the purposes of 7 


this discussion, may be called bonanza pools. 


The greatest of these bonanza pools, East § 
Texas, represents approximately 10 per cent F 


of all the oil which we have yet discovered. 
The smallest of such pools, with reserves of 


approximately 100 million barrels, represents 
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about one-fifth of one per cent of all oil dis- 
covered. During the six-year period, 1933 to 
1938, inclusive, approximately twenty-two 
bonanza pools were discovered; during the 
almost equal period which has elapsed since 
the end of 1938, only six or seven such pools 
appear to have been discovered. We are find- 
ing more fields but their average size is in- 
creasingly and distressingly smaller. 

There is a viewpoint with regard to the 


' nation’s long-time oil position which was first 


expressed in 1925 in the report of the Com- 


| mittee of Eleven of the American Petroleum 


Institute. This was ably restated by Wallace 
Pratt in a series of lectures at the University 


of Kansas in 1941, and since published under 
the title, Oil in the Earth, and has been reiter- 
ated, emphasized, and advertised during the 
ity past year by the Standard Oil Company of 
_ New Jersey group. It is best summarized 
- broadly in the second of the conclusions of 
the Report of the Committee of Eleven, which 
' isas follows: 


It is reasonable to assume that a sufficient 
supply of oil will be available for national 


' defense and for essential uses in the United 


States beyond the time when science will limit 


_ the demand by developing more efficient use 


of, or substitutes for, oil, or will displace its 
use as a source of power by harnessing a 
natural energy. 

The section on supply of this report was 
prepared under the direction of Mr. Pratt, 
and his restatement and development of a 
similar viewpoint after an opportunity for 
some fifteen years of mature consideration, 
commands our serious attention. The Com- 
mittee of Eleven report concludes, among 
other things, that “the major oil reserves of 
the United States lie in some one billion, one 
hundred million acres of lands underlain by 
sedimentary rocks, and fully explored, in 
which geology indicates oil is possible.” Mr. 
Pratt notes in his Kansas lectures that, “oil is 
a normal constituent of the marine sedimen- 
tary rocks all over the earth,” and that it “is 
far more abundant and far more widely dis- 
tributed than is generally realized.” He cites 
authority to show that, “in the more thor- 
oughly explored parts of the United States, 
including the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, and California, 
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the density of exploratory drilling is equiva- 
lent to one dry hole for each two square miles, 
or so, of sedimentary rock area” and that “as 
a result of this relatively thorough explora- 
tion from 1.1 to 1.7 per cent of the total sedi- 
mentary area of these states produced oil.” 
Since he finds that the proportion of oil pro- 
ducing area to the total area of sedimentary 
rocks “is relatively constant in each of these 
states, despite widely divergent geological 
character” he implies that it should continue 
so for untested areas. He concludes that, if 
his inference is valid, with drilling to a den- 
sity of, say, one well per square mile, and 
upon the assumption of average acre-yields 
equal to those already proved, the 0.9 million 
square miles of favorable sedimentary-rock 
area “should ultimately yield at least 100 bil- 
lion barrels of oil, including the 44 billion 
barrels already discovered.” 


) MY OPINION, this is far too sanguine a 
view of the state of exploration of our 
nation. On theoretical grounds, I see no rea- 
son why oil, the resultant of normal processes 
of sedimentation of a special type, should be 
more evenly distributed throughout sedi- 
mentary rocks than should its next-of-kin 
genetically, coal. We know more about the 
extent of our coal deposits than is known 
about oil, and their distribution is notoriously 
uneven. Mr. Pratt himself cites the United 
States, with an area of 11 per cent of the 
earth’s total area of sedimentary rocks, as 
having 45 per cent of its total estimated oil 
reserves. Nor, so it seems to me, is an assump- 
tion of equal average acre productivities valid. 
The average ultimate yield, including past 
production, for the oil wells of the United 
States is 61,000 barrels per well. For the 
wells east of the Mississippi River, however, 
the average is only 11,000 barrels per well, 
whereas it is 114,300 barrels per well for 
those west of the Mississippi. By states, pro- 
duction west of this river ranges from a high 
of 295,000 barrels per well for California to 
a low of 45,000 barrels per well for Kansas. 

On practical grounds, moreover, the re- 
maining unproved areas, many, if not most of 
which have been repeatedly examined and 
studied with not too favorable results, would 
not seem to be entitled to parity rating with 
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petroliferous areas indicated by the existence 
of oil seepages and favorable structure. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Pratt’s speculations and assum- 
ing the not unreasonable cost of $50,000 per 
wildcat well, we come out with an exploratory 
cost of some $80 per acre for the 0.9 million 
square miles of favorable sedimentary rock 
area and a finding cost of approximately 44 
cents per barrel for the oil yet to be discov- 
ered. 

The Report of the Committee of Eleven, 
after almost twenty years, has fairly well 
stood the test of time and is a work of which 
its authors may well be proud. It foresaw the 
importance of increased drilling depths with 
the consequent expectation of discovery of 
additional reserves at deeper levels in known 
fields. It suggested the importance “when 
price justifies” of secondary recovery and 
mining. It called attention to the inevitability 
of imports, to increased yields of motor fuel 
by continued improvement in “cracking,” to 
the conservation of motor fuel through more 
efficient mechanical utilization, and empha- 
sized the almost unlimited backlog of oil 
shales, lignites, and coals as a source of liquid 
fuel and lubricants “when the cost of recov- 
ery is justified by the price of these prod- 
ucts.” 

Mr. Pratt, I am sure, would still stand by 
this program, with a few exceptions,* after 
twenty years since he concludes philosophi- 
cally that before our oil “is exhausted, we 
shall be making liquid fuels and lubricants 
synthetically,” first, from “natural gas, tar 
sands, oil shales or coal,” but eventually, un- 
less we have meanwhile unlocked atomic en- 
ergy on a usable basis, “we shall come to draw 
currently upon the ultimate source of our 
energy, sunlight ; if not directly, then through 
the intermediate step of growing plants.” 


I PRESUME that the viewpoint which has 
just been reviewed presents the most 
probable picture of our future as to oil sup- 
plies which has yet been made. With few ex- 
ceptions, I accept it. I have already demurred 





*It may be noted that “one billion, one hundred 
million acres of lands,” etc., of the Report of the 
Committee of Eleven has been almost halved by Mr. 
Pratt to 0.9 million square miles of favorable sedi- 
mentary-rock area. 


as to what I regard as too optimistic an esti- 
mate of the oil yet to be discovered in the 
United States. I believe that any program 
which we expect to follow must give more 
consideration to increased dependence upon 
foreign oil and to the necessity of government 
support of our nationals in their efforts to de- 
velop foreign oil. Above all, I would point out 
that the program does not and cannot give a 
time schedule. It may be that we will be de- 
pendent in part upon oil shales and the hydro- 
genation of coals as a source of oil. It may be 
that we will be dependent in part upon the use 
of alcohol from agricultural products as a 
source of motor fuel. I am reasonably sure, 
however, that we will not allow our nation to 
be put to the disadvantage of going into an oil 
shale, coal hydrogenation, or sugar cane- 
potato motor fuel economy as long as cheap 
oil in quantity is available to the rest of the 
world. 

The position of our nationals in foreign 
fields is reasonably satisfactory. 

In the Middle East, the area of apparent 
greatest potential importance in the oil world, 
our nationals have a minor position as to cur- 
rent production and refining and a satisfac- 
tory position as to reserves and prospects. 
The oil fields of Iran, from which the bulk of 
current production comes and which repre- 
sent the greatest developed reserve, are con- 
trolled entirely by the Anglo Iranian Oil 
Company, Ltd., in which the British govern- 
ment has a majority share interest. Iraq 
Petroleum Company, Ltd., controls the oil 
fields of Iraq, from which substantial produc- 
tion goes by pipe line to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and owns as well, important conces- 
sions in Syria, Palestine, and in various sheik- 
doms along the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
It is owned as to slightly less than a quarter 
interest each by Anglo Iranian, the Royal 
Dutch Shell group, a French group, and an 
American group. The great oil field of Kuwait 
is owned one-half each by Anglo Iranian and 
an American company. The oil fields of Bah- 
rein and of Saudi Arabia as well as immense 
concessions in Saudi Arabia are owned by a 
partnership of two American companies. 

In the East Indies, our nationals have a 
secondary but substantial position. This is 
true also in Rumania. 
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In South America, our nationals have a 
majority position in Venezuela, in Peru, and, 
unless recent developments have reversed it, 
a majority position in Colombia. 

The American position in Mexico was lost 
through expropriation. The relatively un- 
important position in Bolivia was likewise 
lost through nationalization. The oil fields of 
the Argentine are chiefly operated by the 
Argentine government’ and the American 
position is of minor importance. Likewise, the 
American position in Trinidad, a British col- 
ony, is of little if any consequence. 

It seems probable that rivalries for oil 
rights and concessions similar to those which 
marked the close of the First World War are 
likely to repeat themselves with the close of 
the present conflict. As is common at the close 
of most wars, former allies separate and be- 
come fiercely nationalistic. Strenuous efforts 
are made to promote commercial enterprise 
and thus in a degree to repair the material 
losses occasioned by the war. The American 
industry finds itself now, as it did before, con- 
cerned with its reserve position, not too sat- 
isfied with regard to the outlook for domestic 
prospects, and more than usually willing to 
indulge in foreign enterprises. It is of prime 
importance that our nationals should be 
allowed access to undeveloped areas on terms 
equal to those permitted to any other foreign 
operator. 


N SUMMARY, it is my opinion that the 
United States is at or near the peak of its 
productive capacity and of its proved re- 
serves. There is much oil yet to be found, but, 
until some new and superior technique of 
prospecting—a technique which is not yet in 
sight—is discovered, it does not seem prob- 
able that we can continue to find new oil fields 
fast enough to support our present rate of 
production. Except for war’s demand, we are 
not likely ever again to be exporters of oil on 
balance for any substantial period of time. I 
realize that this viewpoint as a prophecy is 
subject to considerable hazard. When one 
lucky wildcat well can discover a field with a 
reserve equal to one-tenth of all the oil which 
has yet been discovered in our nation, the risk 
inherent in trying to predict our future is ob- 
vious. 

As an individual and as a consumer, in my 
opinion, we are not likely ever in peacetime to 
feel the pinch of lack of oil for essential pur- 
poses. As a citizen, it must be your concern to 
see that our national position is kept so sound 
as to potential supplies of oil that we will be 
able to power any war in the future. Oil as a 
prerequisite to world power—even to defense 
—is unquestionably of prime importance. 








Paris-born Albert Guerard, Professor of General Literature at 
Stanford University, has long been interested in the activities 
of the Free French. As a member of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, he gave in 1943 a series of radio broadcasts to France. 


France and America 
By Albert Guerard 


[Editor’s Note: Since this article was written France has been liberated. Its 
prophecies and warnings were so vital that it has not been changed. If what it said 
then has turned out to be true, what it says about the future should be heeded.] 


T HAS BEEN France’s destiny to live 
I dangerously. Strange irony that such a 

tragic fate should be reserved to a peo- 
ple essentially moderate and cheerful, fond of 
hard work and of good living, cautious al- 
most to a fault, and whose national sport 
is the most placid of all human occupations, 
angling. 

Today the France of a thousand years, 
gagged, manacled, starved, and bleeding, is 
still pulsing with indomitable life. Those who 
think that France is through, that she can be 
ignored with impunity, are thinking in terms 
of the ephemeral, not in terms of history. 

As a lifelong student of history, I am thor- 
oughly skeptical about the lessons of history. 
If I am not ready to repeat after Henry 
Ford: “History is the bunk,” I am inclined 
to endorse the epigram of William Bennett 
Munro: “We can teach history, but history 
can not teach us.” Ancient wrong does not 
mellow into right ; and even the good custom 
of yesterday may corrupt the world. So my 
plea for Franco-American understanding is 
not based upon the remembrance of things 
past. LaFayette has been dead for well over 
a century. 

But there is one thing that history can do 
for us. It can deliver us from the delusion 
of the ephemeral, or, if you prefer Latin to 
Greek, of the journalistic. There is a fourth 
dimension, which is time. An instantaneous 
object is an absurdity: to exist at all, it must 
have duration. And the longer the duration, 
the more certain the existence. An isolated 
snapshot does not tell us the candid truth. 
It does not tell us whether a man is laughing 
or crying, yelling or yawning, stumbling or 
running. Or, to change the metaphor, a chance 


glimpse of a stream may be utterly mislead- 
ing. We do not know whether the stream is 
in full flood, or at low ebb; what we are 
watching may be a minor fork, or it may be 
the main channel. A few miles below the 
placid pool, there may be rapids. We do not 
even know in which direction the stream is 
permanently flowing: the current may be 
reversed by the tide, like that of the Thames 
in London. In order fully to understand a 
stream, we must follow it for the greater 
part of its course. 

The life of a nation is such a stream. The 
France of 1940, divided, betrayed, abandoned, 
is but one sorrowful picture in a series which 
has been unrolling for at least a thousand 
years. In 1422, the King of England ruled in 
Paris, and there were many collaborationists 
who accepted his New Order; the legitimate 
king was an object of derision; but a few 
years later appeared Joan of Arc. In 1589, 
France was rent by religious strife ; the right- 
ful sovereign, Henry of Navarre, was an 
adventurer in his own kingdom, the leader 
of a small and desperate band; Paris was in 
the hands of his enemies, collaborating heart- 
ily with the New Order of those days, the 
European leadership of the Spanish crown; 
but Henry IV opened for France a new era 
of unprecedented splendor. In 1814 and 
1815, Russians, Austrians, Prussians, Eng- 
lishmen, united against France, occupied 
Paris, and forced upon the French a govern- 
ment of senile ghosts; once more there were 
collaborationists who welcomed the New 
Order, the Holy Alliance, and shouted : “Hur- 
rah for our friends the enemies!” But France 
found herself again and resumed her rightful 
place in the van of liberal powers. 
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OR sixteen months, I was connected with 

the Office of War Information in New 
York. For nine months, I ran a weekly series 
on the subject of Franco-American friend- 
ship, and every week I gave as my text these 
words from President Roosevelt’s address to 
France, on November 7, 1942: “There are 
no two nations more closely bound together 
by the ties of history and mutual friendship 
than the peoples of France and of the United 
States.” 

In happier days, these words would have 
been received with a nod of perfunctory ap- 
proval. They express a hoary commonplace, 
the familiar theme of the “Sister Republics,” 
the “LaFayette, we are here!” spirit. But the 
tragic hour when they were spoken was no 
time for well-meaning or meaningless plati- 
tudes. President Roosevelt’s words had the 
ring of absolute sincerity. The obscure and 
bewildering developments of the last two 
years have not impaired their truth. And I 
shall use them again as my text. 

Now, in that historical perspective, the rela- 
tions between France and America offer cer- 
tain permanent features. Do not expect me 
to oversimplify them for the sake of propa- 
ganda and to represent the traditional friend- 
ship between the two countries as an idyl 
uninterrupted for a hundred and sixty years. 
One of the essential facts about that friend- 
ship is that it has always contained, and 
healthily absorbed, a strong dose of mutual 
exasperation. There is nothing flat or stale 
about it. Perhaps irritation is a valid form of 
stimulation. That irritation may be due to a 
mutual tendency to idealize. Neither side can 
forgive the other for not being quite the land 
of heart’s desire. 

These two streams of thought run parallel ; 
at times they mingle in rather odd fashion. 
A couple of years ago a book was published 
about Paris; it had an appealing, nostalgic 
title; it professed to be inspired by the love 
of France; yet no Nazi could have written a 
more damaging attack. To me, the work was 
a farrago of misinformation, cheap sentimen- 
tality, and wilful pornography. But it sold by 
the hundred thousand, because it voiced both 
elements in the American mind when the 
French are concerned : affection and reproof. 
Reciprocally, while America is for the French 
a fabulous Utopia, a democratic paradise, a 


land flowing with oil and dazzling with movie 
stars, it was possible for Paris to swallow a 
book of unrelieved sourness such as Georges 
Duhamel’s America the Menace. 


Es, we have quarreled many a time in a 

hundred and sixty years. The contempo- 
raries of Washington did not like the dema- 
gogic activities of Genét, the French envoy ; 
they resented the outrageous demands of that 
grafter who was also a bungler, Talleyrand, 
whom so-called realistic historians are now- 
adays so absurdly extolling. If we fought 
England in 1812, it was not out of love for 
Napoleonic highhandedness. President Jack- 
son had quite a spat with tight-fisted Louis- 
Philippe. We thoroughly disliked Napoleon 
III, sponsor of the puppet Mexican Empire. 
After the First World War, we were vir- 
tuously indignant because the French discov- 
ered the Lend-Lease principle years ahead of 
President Roosevelt. So the present unpleas- 
antness, which is not to be minimized, is not 
without precedent. It takes its place in a long 
series of misunderstandings, and it will not 
be the last. 

Yet when commenting week after week 
upon President Roosevelt’s historic words, I 
was increasingly impressed with their pro- 
found truth. They do not go back to the fact 
that a Bourbon King, for complex reasons, 
became America’s ally and helped her secure 
her independence. They go back to the far 
more essential fact that America is a child of 
the Enlightenment, and that the Enlighten- 
ment is an Anglo-French phenomenon— 
Locke, Montesquieu, Voltaire working in 
close harmony. There was in eighteenth-cen- 
tury Europe a spiritual home of liberty-loving 
men. Its provinces were England and France, 
even when their dynastic governments were 
at war. It was in that atmosphere that this 
country was born. America—politically oldest 
of the nations—has remained faithful to that 
serene light. 


S A RESULT of that profound harmony, 
Franklin, perhaps the most American 

of our great national figures, found himself 
immediately at home in eighteenth-century 
Paris, and became the idol of all classes. 
Washington felt for LaFayette, French of 
French, a warmer affection than for any of 
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his compatriots. Jefferson, the philosopher of 
the Revolution, and still our guide, left Paris 
with the greatest reluctance, and said: “Every 
man has two countries : his own and France.” 
Whitman, the most American and most demo- 
cratic of poets, wrote an ode, “O Star of 
France!” which I urge you to read again. 
President Roosevelt is in the grand tradition. 
Compared with that essential unity of spirit, 
the charm of old France, medieval and clas- 
sical, is potent, but secondary. The equivocal, 
the meretricious attractions of cosmopolitan 
resorts in Paris sink into insignificance. Our 
meeting point is not the Folies Bergére, but 
the Rights of Man. The England so mag- 
nificently represented by Winston Churchill 
is still committed to what Burke dared to call 
“the wisdom of prejudice,” unreasoning tra- 
dition. Germany abandoned her philosophical 
heights for the tribal conception of race. 
America and Republican France alike are 
dedicated to Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
—a motto which, according to tradition, was 
suggested by Franklin himself, and which 
Pétain would erase. 

These are the underlying, the enduring 
realities under the welter of current events. 
These, and not cheap scandal, tell “the inside 
story.” They will reassert themselves, I know, 
against the blunders of individuals. Repeat- 
edly, when France and America seemed 
estranged, they found each other again: for 
it is impossible for us to be fully ourselves 
without meeting the French. But what bitter- 
ness and what waste could be spared if the 
two countries worked consciously together, 
instead of bickering! Franco-American rec- 
onciliation—I am using the word advisedly, 
for it has come to that—is one of the condi- 
tions of a harmonious peace. 


N my addresses to France, I tried to explain 

the American point of view, and I frankly 
attacked those Frenchmen who are the ene- 
mies of the American ideal. If I had been 
completely free, I should have gone farther 
and denounced also certain delusions, certain 
prejudices, among our French friends: prop- 
aganda is all the more effective when it is out- 
spoken. Now, in writing for an American 
audience, it is my duty to present the French 
point of view and to denounce our own 
delusions and prejudices. I have no belief 


whatsoever in the infallibility of the French, 
individually or collectively. Fifty million 
Frenchmen can be wrong. But, granting that 
there is a beam in the French eye, our pres- 
ent business is to remove the almost imper- 
ceptible mote from our own. 

It is my conviction that our attitude toward 
France has been short-sighted and ungener- 
ous, and that it is high time that we should 
give it another cast. For this blindness in our 
policy, I am not blaming the career diplomats, 
nor Mr. Hull, nor the President. The fault 
lies with us, common American citizens. If 
our opinion were clear, it would be heeded 
by our spokesmen. We are a democracy still, 
and a very apt definition of democracy was 
given in 1849 by Ledru-Rollin. Found at the 
head of a mob, he was asked: “Where are 
you going ?” and he answered : “I don’t know; 
but I am their leader, so I have to follow 
them.” 

Our attitude has been wrong on three 
counts. First, our excessive condemnation of 
the Third Republic; it fell, just as Bataan 
fell. But disaster is not an absolute proof of 
guilt. Second, a prolonged failure to pick out 
and support our natural friends and allies 
among the French—and this does not go for 
France alone, but for practically every coun- 
try in Europe. Third, a tendency to ride 
roughshod over the legitimate pride of all our 
allies, by asserting the “trusteeship” of the 
Big Four, or, in Western Europe, of the Big 
Two. This is absolutely incompatible with a 
genuine democracy of nations. 

Nothing in all this is irremediable ; nothing 
requires that we should abandon our princi- 
ples or abruptly alter our course. It demands, 
rather, that we should be truer to our own 
selves. The cure is not a more subtle diplo- 
macy, but a more thoroughgoing democracy. 


F2" of all, our contemptuous condemna- 
tion of the Third Republic. Do not expect 
me to defend that sickly hybrid, the Constitu- 
tion of 1875, or that dubious breed of men, 
the Parliamentarians. But politics in France, 
as in most countries, might be likened to a 
skin disease—annoying, disfiguring, yet not 
fatal. Republican France went successfully 
through a number of crises—the Boulanger 
agitation, the Panama scandal, the Dreyfus 
Case, the First World War—with the same 
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Constitution, the same kind of press, and the 
same brand of political personnel as in 1940. 
I have read most of the books on the fall of 
France, by French witnesses or by foreign 
observers; several were my colleagues and 
friends in New York. I respect them, and I 
accept their testimony. They told the truth, 
often with that pitiless, disenchanted French 
realism that revels in sordid detail. But they 
did not tell the whole truth. Corruption, in- 
competence undeniably were there. Are we 
sure that all our officials and all our Congress- 
men are angels of light? When a few years 
ago, Topaze, a satire on municipal misgovern- 
ment, was performed throughout the world, 
every city recognized its own local conditions. 
The stock accusation against the Third Re- 
public was that of instability, the bewildering 
whirligig of cabinets, due, it is alleged, to the 
lack of strongly organized parties. This is to 
a large extent a delusion. The general trend 
of French politics was, if anything, rather 
steadier than ours. The civil service counted 
for more and had stronger traditions. The 
French called a ministerial crisis any minor 
shift of personnel, which in this country 
would hardly be a reshuffling of the alpha- 
bet. France, like ourselves, had innumerable 
shades of opinion and innumerable pressure 
groups; but, as in our own case, these fluid 
elements did crystallize into fairly solid com- 
binations. The Front Populaire was not a 
more heterogeneous coalition than our own 
Democratic Party ; and the party which—pre- 
sumably—will manage to harmonize Senator 
Taft and Mr. Wendell Willkie can hardly be 
considered as a model of single-mindedness. 


HE downfall of France was due first of 
all to the fact that the French had ceased 
to believe in war. I am using on purpose an 
expression which is ambiguous. Because war 
struck them as unutterably stupid, they could 
not bring themselves to realize that it was 
possible, nay that it was imminent. Alas! 
There is an abyss between the rational and the 
real. A grievous error it was, but the error of 
civilized men; and we in America shared it 
to the full. 
Beside this essential flaw, two sets of 
causes, external and internal, contributed to 
the disaster. In both cases, it is important that 


we should assess the responsibilities. It is not 
invariably the murdered who is guilty and 
the murderer blameless. 

In the international field, France had stood, 
from 1919 to 1939, for collective security. It 
was we who allowed a minority in the Senate 
to sabotage the Wilsonian League; and 
we have acknowledged our mistake. When 
France insisted on retaining some armaments 
until there had been a change of heart in Ger- 
many, we called her militaristic. When she 
tried to organize into a definite alliance the 
peoples threatened by German aggression, we 
called her imperialistic. When she wanted 
Germany, whose huge industries had been 
unscathed by the First World War, to repair 
some of the damage she had wilfully inflicted, 
we called her rapacious and vindictive—and 
proceeded forthwith to demand the payment 
of her war debt to us. When she denounced 
the secret rearmanent of Germany before the 
Nazis came to power, we called her jittery. 
Who was it who played the old-fashioned 
game of balance and tried at every turn to 
weaken France’s influence on the Continent? 
England. When Germany frankly started re- 
arming, England, instead of resisting, was 
satisfied with a secret naval agreement. The 
wink of consent given to Mussolini before his 
Ethiopian adventure, the sorry farce of feeble 
sanctions, non-intervention in Spain—a thin 
mask for one-sided intervention—who was 
chiefly responsible for these capitulations, 
which, by way of Munich, were to lead to 
Dunkirk? England, the England of Baldwin 
and Chamberlain, whose blind and selfish 
policy was then so vigorously denounced by 
Winston Churchill. 


B* ATTACKING the Versailles settlement 
and the French system, we weakened the 
morale of the French. They began to lose faith 
in collective security and to rely upon the Brit- 
ish alliance, thus leaving Central and Eastern 
Europe at the mercy of the Germans. Then, 
finding even the Entente Cordiale a broken 
reed, they attempted to copy England and 
America, to make themselves inexpugnable 
behind the Maginot Line, as England was 
behind the Channel and America behind the 
Atlantic; and we blamed her again, this time 
because, belatedly, she was following our ex- 
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ample. And now, we have to recognize that 
France was right all these years. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, the peace to 
come will have to be far more drastic than 
Versailles, and far more sternly enforced. 
Had we fully co-operated with France after 
1919, we could have spared the world twenty 
years of anguish and a second Armageddon. 
We have confessed our error: should not that 
imply apologies and amends to the France of 
those great lovers of peace, Blum, Herriot, 
Briand, aye, and even to the more realistic 
France of Poincaré, Foch, and Clemenceau ? 


a fell—and some believe that she fell 
without a fight. Remember that her dead 
in six weeks were more numerous than ours 
in two years. Before we accept Hitler’s vic- 
tory as God’s judgment upon France, let us 
try to visualize ourselves in a similar situation. 
If we are one hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lions, let us imagine Canada, two hundred and 
seventy million strong, attacking us with 
fanatical violence, and Mexico, one hundred 
and forty million, stabbing us in the back. 
And at the time of the collapse, France was 
alone. England had withdrawn men and 
planes, and America could not give even the 
most timid assurance of aid. 

The second set of causes for the downfall 
were of an internal nature. Blindness, delays, 
indecision, the antiquated equipment of an 
army so long dominated by Pétain and Wey- 
gand, the strange paralysis of will in able men 
like Gamelin and Georges, the inner flaws in 
genuine patriots like Daladier and Reynaud— 
all these tell us how it happened, but not why. 
The great reason why France was able to 
resist in 1914, and capitulated in 1940, is that, 
a generation before, there had been among all 
Frenchmen a veritable Sacred Union: in 
1940, it could not be revived. The responsibil- 
ity is plain. Léon Blum, leader of the major- 
ity parties, saw the impending peril. He called 
a halt to his timid and belated social reforms; 
he started a vast programme of rearmament; 
and above all, rising above factions, he offered 
to form a truly national government, “from 
Thorez to Marin,” from the Communists to 
the Right. And because he did so, he was 
hailed by the Nationalist Deputy Henri de 
Kérillis as “a great Frenchman.” But Kérillis 


was isolated among the conservatives. Blinded 
by class hatred, they rejected the offer. Their 
answer was: “Rather Hitler than Blum!” 
They had their wish. Today, Blum is in jail, 
and Hitler, through the Vichy Kommandan- 
tur, is ruling France. 


I AM NOT speaking in party terms. I am 
impartially against all parties. I consider 
myself a disciple of the Founders, who hated 
parties and branded them as factions. Not a 
few Leftists, like Spinasse and Lagardelle, 
have collaborated with the Germans; and 
many Rightists—de Gaulle probably was one, 
so was Keérillis, so was Pertinax—refused to 
submit to Hitler. Conservatives were many of 
the officers who rallied at once to de Gaulle; 
conservatives, those prelates who have so vig- 
orously denounced the anti-semitic laws im- 
posed by the Germans ; conservatives were the 
judges who, at Riom, gave Blum such a 
full chance that the accused turned into the 
accuser. It is not the conservatives who are 
responsible for the downfall of Republican 
France, but the reactionaries, those men who 
want to roll back a hundred and fifty years of 
French history. These people are, not in the 
present crisis merely, but by the very nature 
of their thought, our irreconcilable enemies. 
With them there can be no appeasement. In 
this world, shrunk to a much smaller size than 
the original thirteen states, they will clash 
with us inevitably, in Europe, in Asia, in 
Latin America. 

We are not fighting mere bandits with no 
purpose but lust and loot. The armies we are 
fighting are at the service of a cause, and it is 
that cause that we are out to destroy. This 
is no dynastic war, no costly sport among 
princes who pay or pocket the stakes and 
shake hands when the game is over. Our 
existence as a people is based upon a prin- 
ciple. We are “a nation conceived in liberty.” 
In fighting for that principle, it is for our very 
soul we are fighting. The enemies of liberty 
are our enemies everywhere in the world, 
whether in our own midst, under neutral flags, 
or under the Swastika. And Pétain has been 
more outspoken in his condemnation of lib- 
erty than Laval himself. 

We are trying to evade that inevitable 
choice with the plea that we do not desire to 
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interfere in the inner politics of any country. 
The principle is excellent. Interference is in- 
evitably resented as the assumption of a pro- 
tectorate. Besides, we are very poorly pre- 
pared to intervene intelligently. Yet we are 
constantly breaking our principle. Our non- 
intervention is like non-intervention during 
the Spanish War, a one-sided affair. We 
plumped pretty heavily for Darlan and Ba- 
doglio. By all means, let foreign countries 
choose their own leaders. I want less inter- 
ference in European affairs, not more. 

But this applies to the personnel, the prac- 
tical workings, the daily routine of govern- 
ment. When it comes to essentials, then we are 
not, we cannot be, neutral if we know what we 
are fighting for. A virtuous citizen said: “I 
always vote for the best man—provided his 
name be on the Democratic ticket.” In the 
same way, we have served notice upon the 
enemy and his satellites that they could adopt 
any government they pleased—Fascism ex- 
cluded. In other words, we are ready to 
countenance any government founded on the 
democratic principle, liberty. Now, Pétain 
and Laval are not on the Democratic ticket. 
We should not have recognized them any 
more than we recognized Hacha or Quisling. 
Accepting them as the free and legitimate 
rulers of France was our original mistake, 
from which we find it hard to extricate our- 
selves. At that time, we had no foreign pol- 
icy. We did not realize that we might have to 
fight for a free world, if we wanted to pre- 
serve our own freedom. 

Our second evasion of a plain responsibil- 
ity is provided by the shibboleth “Legiti- 
macy.” Ferrero, a noted historian of Rome, 
but merely a brilliant publicist in modern 
affairs, resurrected the idea and the name; 
and Walter Lippmann, whose influence is de- 
servedly great, endorsed Ferrero in unmeas- 
ured terms. For Ferrero and his disciples, 
legitimacy is a legalistic rather than a mystic 
concept. A government is “legitimate” when 
it has some formal connection with a pre- 
viously acknowledged government. Accord- 
ing to that rule, most of the governments in 
exile are “legitimate,” however tenuously ; 
but then we should have recognized Hacha, 
the constitutional successor of Benes, and we 
should have recognized neither Franco nor 


Ramirez. According to that providential rule, 
Pétain is “legitimate” and de Gaulle a mere 
rebel. 

Back of that legalistic conception, which is 
the merest camouflage, there is a deep-seated 
conviction: our horror of violent revolution. 
As we possess a settled government, with 
orderly methods for ascertaining the people’s 
will and for altering the Constitution, we con- 
sider catastrophic change as an unqualified 
evil. We have established the kind of order 
which actually fosters liberty ; and for us, lib- 
erty and order are inseparable. This principle 
is the test we apply to our immigrants and to 
our candidates for the civil service. I need not 
tell you that I fully accept this principle. 
Whoever refuses to respect the law—the 
Fifteenth Amendment, for instance—cannot 
be a good citizen. 

But, narrowly interpreted, this principle 
might place us among the defenders of 
ancient wrong—in the anti-revolutionary 
school of thought opened by Burke, continued 
by de Maistre, Taine, Maurras, Ferrero. A 
revolution is an act of war: like war itself, it 
is a crime, if there is any other mode of re- 
dress; like war, it may be legitimate, if it is 
the sole method of achieving liberty and jus- 
tice, and destroying tyranny. Legally, or 
rather legalistically, Hitler is a “legitimate” 
ruler. He has reached power through pseudo- 
constitutional means. Yet there must be a rev- 
olution against his regime if Germany is to 
live, if Europe is to breathe again. 

Now we must never forget that this coun- 
try, conceived in freedom, was born in the 
throes of revolution. Many names could be 
applied to the crisis of 1776. It might be 
called a rebellion; it might be called a civil 
war, for it was a struggle among fellow sub- 
jects; it might be called a war of secession, 
for we asserted the right to destroy a Union 
which did not respect our liberty. We chose 
the name Revolution. We are all Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution, and proud of 
the fact. And a Revolution it was, in very 
truth, not merely in name. We did overthrow 
an ancient, “legitimate” rule ; we founded our 
government upon the essential rights of man, 
not upon antique charters, privileges, and 
precedents. It was, in the literal sense of the 
term, the most radical revolution in history, 
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the one which went most boldly to the very 
root of the problem. And if we have been con- 
servative ever since, it has been in the defense 
of that radical revolution. 

But do we realize that there are many lands 
in Europe where the Jeffersonian revolution 
has never taken place? It must come to them, 
for this world is one and cannot survive half 
slave, half free. Immanuel Kant proclaimed 
that the universal triumph of liberty was a 
prerequisite of eternal peace. There are other 
countries in which the revolution did tri- 
umph, but precariously, after a long and 
tragic contest, and is now pushed back by the 
counter-revolution. It is that reaction that 
Hitler calls his New Order, and Vichy “the 
National Revolution.” We are waging this 
war, conservatively, in defense of our way of 
life, the American Revolution. Those men 
everywhere who are working for our own 
ideal, for the destruction of tyranny and in- 
equality, for the abolition of classes and priv- 
ileges, those men are our allies, our comrades 
in arms. Those men, on the contrary, who 
denounce the American creed—liberty and 
equality for all—are our declared enemies. 

It is therefore not merely a paradox, but a 
tragic absurdity, that we should make it our 
first aim to prevent revolution in Europe. Our 
mission is something entirely different: to 
foster the democratic revolution, whilst pre- 
venting disorder. This we can achieve by giv- 
ing our hearty, our unstinting support to those 
forces which are struggling for the American 
ideal: they represent the only order that 
ultimately we can recognize. With our aid, 
they will be irresistible, and violence will be 
averted. If on the contrary we seek to pre- 
serve or to restore those elements which are 
inimical to the American Revolution, if we 
prove untrue to our own principle, the result 
will be violent upheaval. For the emancipa- 
tion of Europe from ancient thraldom cannot 
be stayed ; and it would be disastrous, if it had 
to proceed without our steadying hand. 

This general principle applies with partic- 
ular force in the case of France. It must be 
taken for granted that the France of tomor- 
row will take a long stride toward the Amer- 
ican ideal. Because so many members of the 
alleged social elite have committed themselves 
to the Fascist reaction, there will be a great 


surge which will give the common man in 
France something of the position he occu- 
pies in this country. The bourgeoisie, so long 
in absolute control, will disappear as a class. 
France will be a people’s commonwealth, not 
a bourgeois state. This is inevitable ; and it is 
exactly what we should support with all our 
might. 


be ONE excuse of our policy is that it has 
been no policy at all, but drifting. Other- 
wise, it would seem as though we had clung 
first to Pétain, then to Darlan, then to Giraud, 
in the hope that these men would rally the 
classes and curb the masses. Without quite 
confessing it, we were afraid of a democratic 
revolution because it might spell mob-rule, 
anarchy, massacres. The fear is comprehen- 
sible, but it is ill-founded. The democratic rev- 
olution, the rule of the common man, is our 
Revolution, the government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people ; and it is our re- 
sponsibility to make it prevail without blood- 
shed. 

We have been partly led astray by English 
Toryism. I am using the word in no invidious 
sense. England is different from ourselves 
and from the rest of the world. In England 
alone is it possible for an inveterate Tory, 
nationalist, and imperialist such as Winston 
Churchill to be also the doughtiest champion 
of liberty. I yield to no man in my love and 
admiration for England, where I spent my 
most formative years. But England is not a 
pattern: England is a miracle. Let us be 
satisfied that England, Russia, and ourselves 
should be, for a very definite purpose, fellow 
travelers. That purpose achieved, we shall, I 
trust, remain close friends. But the English 
political scheme is valid for England alone, 
and the Russian political scheme for Russia. 
Politically, what enslaved Europe is yearn- 
ing for is the American Revolution ; and we 
should not hold it back from her.* 

But if Winston Churchill is a British tra- 
ditionalist, or, if you like a Tory, he is at any 
rate a Tory on a magnificent scale. There is 





1Quote here Gen. Pershing: My Experiences in 
the World War, “They (British conservative ele- 
ments) feared that widespread revolutions in Ger- 
many might unsettle Allied countries and imperil 
constitutional monarchies.” II, p. 349. 
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no pettiness in him, none of that foolish con- 
sistency which is the hobgoblin of little minds. 
He is able to jettison cherished prejudices so 
that a higher purpose may be served. Thus, 
insular like all Britons, he did not hesitate, in 
1940, to propose the complete merging of the 
British and the French Empires. He, the rep- 
resentative of the historical classes, struck an 
alliance with the Workers’ Republic of Soviet 
Russia. He, who quarreled with de Gaulle, 
was great enough to overcome any trace of 
pique, and in his visit to Marrakech, he gave 
de Gaulle again his full indorsement. 

We must rise to the same heights of gener- 
ous statesmanship. We too have erred, un- 
awares, not of malice prepense. To err is 
human ; to persevere in error is diabolical. It 
is time for us frankly, openly, even dramati- 
cally, to turn round, and hail de Gaulle as the 
natural leader of those Frenchmen who alone 
can be our friends, those who wish to restore 
and to defend in France the principles of the 
Franco-American Revolution. 

It avill not suffice, after many months of 
half-open conflict to do the right thing grudg- 
ingly and a little too late. France did the right 
thing by the Weimar Republic; but as every 
concession was granted with reluctance, she 
received no credit for her very real generosity. 
We must offer the hand of friendship to de 
Gaulle in no spirit of surliness. It is for us to 
take the first step, because we were the first 
offenders, because we opposed de Gaulle at 
every turn, and boosted Pétain, Darlan, 
Giraud in his stead, when de Gaulle had no 
thought of opposing us. And especially, we 
must take the lead, because we are incompar- 
ably the stronger. 

It is not a question of eating humble pie: 
there was no suspicion of that in the Mar- 
rakesh meeting. But we should give at once to 
the France of General de Gaulle a position at 
least equal to that of Luxembourg and Alba- 
nia. We should recognize that it is an absurd- 
ity to have in London a Committee dealing 
with European affairs, without a representa- 
tive of France. We should discover at last 
that the forces of the Underground are, and 
are bound to remain, the backbone of French 
democracy, and we should aid and arm them 
to the best of our ability. Unless we do so, we 


might have a camouflaged Vichy Government, 
a Badoglio regime on our hands in liberated 
France. Finally, we should clear up the atmos- 
phere through some unmistakable gesture of 
generosity. I can think of no simpler and bet- 
ter one than inviting de Gaulle to visit Amer- 
ica and giving him the official and popular 
welcome that he deserves. 

In snubbing him, the symbol of Fighting 
France, it is France herself that we are offend- 
ing; France, our oldest friend and histori- 
cally, our only ally, France, the cornerstone of 
European liberty and peace. Heaven knows 
that our intentions are pure. But good inten- 
tions are deplorably futile without good man- 
ners. When I was a liaison officer in the last 
war, I received these instructions: “See what 
those damned Frogs are doing, and tell them 
not to.”” My colonel spoke humorously. But 
humor is a dangerous weapon; and most of 
our press repeats these shallow and gro- 
tesque words without the saving grace of 
humor. We call it being realistic, plain- 
spoken, telling all those little nations where to 
get off, showing them who is boss. And what 
makes us boss? The fact that we have ten mil- 
lion men under arms, and can build a hundred 
thousand planes in a year. It is a coarse argu- 
ment. Pascal answered it three hundred years 
ago: the whole dignity of man lies, not in 
force, but in thought. 

The French have always been a proud peo- 
ple. They are more sensitive now than ever in 
what they consider as their undeserved mis- 
fortune. This pride is not silly vanity: it is 
the supreme assertion of the spirit against the 
crushing mass of material power. De Gaulle 
asserted it against the Germans; he and his 
followers would assert it no less indomitably 
against ourselves, if we should deny France 
her rightful place, which is second to none. 
There is no chauvinism in this: the France of 
de Gaulle is eager to co-operate on equal terms 
with all, great and small. Any lack of co-oper- 
ation is merely refusal to accept the suprem- 
acy of one particular nationalism over the 
rest. 

According to our own doctrine, of which 
Mr. Hull remains the authorized exponent, 
there must be no dictation among friends and 
equals, but free discussion and free agree- 
ment. There must be no Big Three or Four, 
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acting as “trustees for mankind,” for “trus- 
teeship” is a word which unpleasantly evokes 
“guardianship,” “the White Man’s Burden,” 
“the lesser breeds without the law.” I know 
that strategy demands unity, swiftness, se- 
crecy—one head, not thirty. But even in war, 
the French, who have bled and are still bleed- 
ing in the common cause, have a right to take 
part in the Supreme Council of the United 
Nations. And peace cannot be achieved by the 
rough and ready methods of war. Victory is 
but the gate, not the goal. Peace must come 
through the reasoned collective effort of free 
men. So when de Gaulle warns us that no 
decision taken without France shall be bind- 
ing upon France, he is defending, not narrow 
nationalism, but the purest democratic doc- 


trine. There must be no Diktat among friends. 


| be us reject, therefore, all that rough and 
tough talk about the Big Fellows who 
happen to have the Big Guns. It is not civil- 
ized. It is the Herrenvolk fallacy at its worst; 
it is Bismarckism : “Might is Right” ; it is Hit- 
lerism, the gangster’s creed. In the world of 
the Four Freedoms, France and Belgium 
and Luxembourg have the right to be heard, 
even though they cannot back their arguments 
with ten million men. The problem is not: 
how big ? but : how right ? Let us abjure above 
all any jingo boastfulness. There are mo- 
ments when vulgarity becomes an interna- 
tional crime. The test of our greatness must 
be the complete renunciation of privilege. 








nds. 
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Living in Mason County, Texas, Fred Gipson 
knows coon dogs, coon hunting, coon hunters 
and coons, because he grew up with them. 


My Kind of a Man 


By Fred Gipson 


HEN Iwasa patch-seated kid, Char- 
Wi used to come by our house. 
Charlie lived with four hound- 
dogs over on Wolf Branch. He had a chicken- 
coop shack there under the elms and pecans. 
It sat so low in the creek bottom that some- 
times Charlie had to move out for an hour or 
two while the flood waters of Wolf Branch 
moved in. But that wasn’t often. 

Charlie kept chickens and ducks and lots of 
times a pet coon or two. And the squirrels that 
lived in the hollows of the same trees his 
chickens roosted in had the run of the shack. 

I was always glad when Charlie came by 
our house, but Mom wasn’t. In the first place, 
Charlie’s hounds would beat him there by 
anywhere from five toten minutes. One would 
make directly for the slop bucket and run his 
head into it. Another would make the rounds 
of all Mom’s feed pans and clean up the sour 
milk and stale bread she had put out for the 
chickens. The third was an egg-sucker and 
knew where all the hens’ nests were. And the 
fourth made for the kitchen, hoping there 
would be a pan of cornbread set out to cool. 

It used to hack me terrible when Mom flew 
into that bunch of hounds with a stick of stove 
wood. They’d howl so pitiful and run off with 
their tails clamped to their bellies. And Char- 
lie, he’d come up looking kinda sheepish and 
quarreling at the dogs to show that he’d tried 
to raise them different. 

Mom didn’t like Charlie’s state of bachelor- 
hood or his precarious way of living. She held 
that a man was duty bound to woman and 
should settle down and provide for a family. 
She used to scold me for wanting to prowl 
with him. 


‘15 


“Do you want to grow up and live wild,” 
she’d scold, “with a passel of old pesky hound- 
dogs underfoot? Never doing nothing but 
roving the woods? Just living from hand to 
mouth ?” 

And I'd say: “No’m, I guess not.” 

But I was lying. The truth was that I could 
think of no better way of living—out in the 
woods where there were no cotton patches 
to hoe, no corn to weed, no hot sand to burn 
my bare feet. I couldn’t see anything wrong 
with it. 

Charlie was ragged most of the time. Win- 
ters, he had to wear two and three pairs of 
pants so that the holes wouldn’t match and 
let the cold air in. He hobbled around in old 
castoff shoes, and the skunk scent he ac- 
quired in the winter trapping season never 
quite left his clothes all summer. But he was 
my kind of man. He could tear off a piece of 
oak leaf and hold it against the roof of his 
mouth with his tongue, and blow on it and 
call a fat turkey within gun range at gob- 
bling time. And he could imitate a lovesick 
hen quail’s call till half the rooster quails in 
the country would be whistling and strutting 
and dragging their wings all about us. One 
time he came by with a swarm of wild bees, 
big as a sack of corn, hanging to a persimmon 
branch he’d cut off. And the bees weren’t 
stinging him. 

But Mom said Charlie was shiftless; he 
wouldn’t work. He’d never have any money, 
Mom said. She wanted me to be like Cullen 
Morten, the banker, who owned the finest 
house in town. The banker was a “respectable 
citizen,” Mom said. He’d helped to build the 
town. 
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I didn’t want to build a town and, although 
I did sometimes think it would be mighty fine 
to have a whole house stacked full of gold 
and silver, I knew Charlie didn’t think much 
of Cullen Morten. 

“He’s got a watch-chain belly,” Charlie said 
scornfully one time. “His tongue’d be hang- 
ing out of his mouth a foot by the time he’d 
follered a pack of real coon hounds half an 
hour!” 

Charlie was as lean-flanked as one of his 
own hounds ; he could run with them all night. 

Charlie wouldn’t even sell that pompous 
banker a hound pup. I saw him try to buy one 
from Charlie once. 

Cullen Morten drove out to Charlie’s shack 
in his big, shiny automobile and tried to buy 
the pup for one of the brothers of his lodge 
who lately had taken a fancy to fox hunting. 
They were pretty pups, blue and white spot- 
ted. I wanted one myself, only Mom wouldn’t 
let me have it. 

But Charlie wouldn’t sell. Cullen Morten 
offered him five dollars, then finally fifteen. 
But Charlie just stood around fingering a hole 
in the seat of his pants and reckoned he didn’t 
figure on selling none of them pups. Figured 
to make coon dogs out of them. He said his 
old dogs were getting as cranky and hard to 
manage as old people. Hardly fit to take into 
the woods any more. 

Next week Charley gave that hound pup to 
Horsefly Sanders, a neighbor kid who wanted 
it bad, but had no money to buy it. Me 
and Horsefly trained the pup with Charlie’s 
hounds that weren’t fit to take into the woods 
any more. A year later a wild boar hog down 
in the brush thickets along Comanche Creek, 
opened a slit in the dog’s belly a foot long 
with one slash of his tusk. 

Me and Horsefly cried some that night. 
Charlie was along and shot the pup to stop its 
suffering. He tried to comfort us, too. He 
claimed a dog that was fool enough to tie into 
a old boar hog like that wasn’t worth his feed, 
anyhow. He said he’d give us another pup 
when the old bitch littered again. 

Me and Horsefly were pretty sure that Cul- 
len Morten would never give us anything. 
We thought Charlie was all right. 


HEN came a night when I found out for 

certain. Charlie came hobbling up to the 
house just in time for supper that evening. 
He usually came in time for a meal when he 
came. He was coatless and his wiry frame 
shivered in the raw air. He said he’d stuffed 
his coat and a chunk of firewood in the open- 
ing of a hollow post oak that grew on a ridge 
above the cattle tank in Jim Frenzel’s pasture. 
There was a big boar coon in that hollow. The 
two hounds he had with him, Red and Bulger, 
had run the coon in that hollow. The coon 
couldn’t get out now till we got back with an 
axe to cut him out. We sure could have us a 
big coon fight, Charley said. 

Mom told me I couldn’t go. She said I was 
too little. She said I’d scuff up my new winter 
shoes and they had to last me till time to go 
barefooted next spring. She said I might get 
rattlesnake bit. Anybody but a woman would 
have known the rattlesnakes were denned up 
now, along with the skunks and possums and 
ringtail cats that help to keep them warm. She 
said I had to get my lessons. Mom didn’t want 
me to go see that coon fight with Papa and 
Charlie. She thought Charlie was a bad in- 
fluence. 

But I went. I raised a big howl, and 
wouldn’t eat my supper till Papa got Mom off 
in another room and talked her into letting me 
go. He claimed he’d watch out for me. Mom 
was pretty grim, but I went to see the hounds 
fight the boar coon. 

A big-bellied moon was climbing up over 
the mesquite ridges when we left the house. 
Frost was fuzzing the grass and the dried 
cow chips along the trail. You’d never think 
just an old dried cow chip could be pretty till 
you’ve seen one all fuzzy with white frost, 
and the moonlight shining down on it, mak- 
ing it glimmer like a crust of diamonds. 

Papa carried the lantern. Charlie carried 
the axe. I didn’t have anything to carry. I just 
chased along, all excited and asking questions. 
I never had seen a coon fight before. 

Once, Red threw up his muzzle and drifted 
into the black shadows of a scrub-oak thicket. 
A moment later his trail cry lifted—a loud, 
ringing, deep-toned bay. It made you think of 
the new church bell the Methodist ladies had 
taken up a collection for during the cotton- 
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picking season. The bell sure did sound pretty ; 
but old Red did, too. 

Charlie called Red back, though. Said he 
was trailing a ‘possum. Said he could tell by 
the sound of Red’s voice. We didn’t have time 
to fool with a "possum trail tonight, Charlie 
said. 

The frost got to biting my fingers and toes. 
But I was plenty warm inside my new duck- 
ing coat that had a red blanket lining. That 
coat, out of a Dallas mail-order house, had 
cost me a blind pig I’d fed all fall. You can’t 
get much cold in a new Dlanket-lined coat 
that’s cost you a whole pig—even if the pig 
was blind. 

We walked a long time across the rolling 
Texas hills. Finally, Charlie pointed out a 
post oak on top of a ridge and said the coon 
was trapped in it. My heart set up a wild 
hammering, and my toes and fingers tingled 
with fresh, warm blood. 

The moon was big as a wagon wheel and 
it hung in the top of the post oak. The tree 
laid a long, black lane of shadow down the 
slope toward us. The hounds bounded ahead 
along that lane of shadow and set up a loud 
baying when they reached the tree. Our coon 
was still there, all right. 

Red was mighty anxious to get at that coon. 
He’d back off and take a running start and 
do his best to jump to the first fork of the 
tree. Finally, he made it. He stood on the low- 
est branch and reared up on his hind legs and 
whined and gnawed at the edges of the hole 
where Charlie had stuffed his coat. Red was 
a good coon hound, Charlie said. He said that 
Red had plenty of grit and would tackle any- 
thing that traveled on four feet, but he liked 
coons best. He said he thought sometimes that 
Red had more grit than sense. 

I sure did wish I had a coon dog like Red. 

Papa lit the Iantern so Charlie could see to 
use his axe. They made me hold Bulger, so 
he wouldn’t maybe run up and get his head 
chopped off. Charlie showed me how to sit 
beside Bulger and hold his forelegs. That 
way Bulger couldn’t get loose till they had 
the coon ready. 

The post oak was just a hollow shell; it cut 
easy. Charlie’s axe went through to the hole 
the first biow. The second, and we heard the 
boar coon growl. Bulger let out a big bawl 


then and went to jerking hard. He nearly got 
loose, too. He dragged me two or three feet 
before I could stop him. Then he shut up and 
stood with his mouth open, panting. Water 
dripped off the end of his tongue onto my 
bare neck, and he gave my back a hard switch- 
ing with his tail. 

“He sure puts up a big war talk, don’t he?” 
Charlie said. He was talking about the coon. 

“He'll likely back up every word he’s 
saying when we turn him out,” Papa said, 
grinning. 

Me, I didn’t say anything. I just held my 
breath and shivered all over, and hung onto 
Bulger’s forelegs. 

When Charlie finally knocked a hole in the 
bottom of the tree, he must have hit the coon. 
We heard a loud squall, and the next minute 
the coon was sticking his head out and growl- 
ing into the lantern light. 

I couldn’t hold Bulger then. He leaped for 
the coon, bawling and dragging me with him. 
I lost my holds and slid on my face. Old Red 
tumbled down out of the tree and landed be- 
side me, roaring like a bull. The coon squalled 
again and came charging out to meet them. 
Red and Bulger tied in, and the whole biting, 
slashing tangle of them rolled over me, 
smothering me. With the rank hot scent of 
blood and angry animals in my nostrils, Iknew 
for an instant the paralyzing terror of being 
torn to death by savage animals. 

Charlie jerked me to my feet, then tore out 
down the sharp incline of the brush-tangled 
slope, yelling to Papa. “Head ’em, Beck! 
Head ’em! Don’t let ’em git in that tank!” 

The lantern had been knocked out, but in 
the moonlight I could see Papa plain, leaping 
through the brush and yelling. Charlie was 
following, waving his axe and yelling some 
more. I couldn’t see the fight; but I could 
hear the brush popping, the dogs yelping and 
growling, the coon squalling. 

Down below was water trapped behind a 
dirt dam thrown up across a spring branch. 
The pool was bright in the moonlight, its 
smooth surface shiny as a looking-glass. A 
black, raging whirl of dogs and coon rolled out © 
of the brush toward the water and dropped 
in. The mirrored surface of the water shat- 
tered into a million silver blades that licked 
out, spreading in ever-widening circles. 
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“He'll drown ’em!” Charlie hollered. “He'll 
climb on their heads and hold ’em under !” 

Fear for myself was all gone now. I was 
frozen with fear for the hounds. It tied my 
insides all up in knots and made me weak 
and sick. Then I ran down through the brush. 
It was thick brush and it dragged at my 
clothes. It tore a big snag in my new blanket- 
lined coat, but I didn’t notice. I ran a prickly- 
pear thorn right through one of my new shoes 
and it stuck in my big toe. I didn’t stop. 

But I couldn’t do anything when I got down 
to the edge of the water. There just wasn’t 
anything a little old scared boy could do. 

Charlie had stumbled out into the water, 
following the fight. The water was waist deep 
to him right at the bank. It was getting deeper 
every step. Charlie had his axe drawn back; 
he aimed to cave that boar coon’s head in if he 
ever got a chance. He was hollering: “You, 
Red! Turn him loose, Bulger! Git outta 
there!” 

Charlie was bothered about his coon hounds. 

But Red and Bulger, they ,couldn’t hear. 
They were flailing the water with their feet, 
whipping it into a white froth, trying to keep 
their heads above the surface. But the squall- 
ing coon was climbing on them and shoving 
them under. Old Red and Bulger couldn’t 
hear Charlie calling them out. 

Charlie got hold of Bulger’s hind leg and 
dragged him loose from the coon. He waded 
to the bank, pulling Bulger behind him. Bul- 
ger was howling the way he howled when 
Mom lit into him with a stick of stove wood. 
Bulger didn’t want to be pulled out of that 
fight. 

Charlie reached Bulger’s hind leg to Papa 
and told him to hold tight, not to let him get 
back in there with that coon. Then he hurried 
out into the water with his axe again. He had 
to try and save Red. 

Bulger watched Charlie go and howled 
his frustration. He pulled and strained and 
howled, but Papa wouldn’t let him go. He got 
so excited—Bulger did—that he whirled and 
snapped at Papa’s hand. But Papa was quick. 
He jerked his hand out of reach and grabbed 
Bulger by one of his long ears. Old Bulger 
couldn’t get at him then and he knew it. He 
hushed his racket and lay down, whimpering 


and whining. He sounded just like a spoiled 
baby crying, Bulger did. 

Red and the big boar coon were out in the 
middle of the tank by now. They were just 
two black, rolling shapes out in the bright 
water. They were biting and snarling and 
squalling and clawing. But the coon had the 
bulge. That big varmint was riding Red un- 
der, strangling him. That old coon could pan- 
cake himself on the water and float like a 
cork; he was used to it. Red wasn’t half a 
match for him. Not out there in that deep 
water. Red had killed many a coon in his time, 
but he was sure taking a whipping now. 

It made the hair crawl on the back of my 
neck to listen to that fight. It made me choke 
up inside and my eyes sting. Old Red, out 
yonder fighting that big boar coon in deep 
water where he didn’t have a chance! 

And Charlie—him wading out to the res- 
cue! The water was up to his chin now. And 
him still going ! 

Then Charlie was swimming—swimming 
with one hand and holding the axe with the 
other—still hollering to Red, telling him to 
come out of there. 

But Red couldn’t hear. He wouldn’t have 
listened if he could. Red had tackled himself 
a big boar coon; he’d fight it to the finish. 
He’d hang and rattle, Red would. Red was 
a coon-fighting hound. 

I wished Mom could have been there and 
seen Charlie swimming out there to save Red. 
She’d have known then that Charlie wasn’t 
just a no-account rake. She’d have known he 
was a brave man. Only a brave man would 
swim right into the face of a big boar coon 
just to save a hound-dog. Charlie was noble. 
I felt it, deeply. I squatted there on the bank 
and shivered and hoped I’d grow up and do 
something as brave and noble sometime. 

The big boar coon had Red under again 
when Charlie reached them. Charlie drew 
back and struck with his axe. But it wasn’t 
much of a blow. You can’t swing an axe in 
swimming water—you can’t brace yourself. 
You've got no power. Charlie struck and went 
under. The coon squalled and went under. 
Red bobbed to the top, coughing and churning 
the water. The coon came up and climbed right 
back on Red. Charlie came up and knocked 
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him off again. 

“Look out, Charlie!” Papa called. “He’s 
after you now!” 

Sure enough, the coon was swimming for 
Charlie’s head. He was mighty mad, that coon 
was, and he bared his white teeth in the moon- 
light and growled. His fur was turned all 
wrong-side-out, and he was ready to fight 
anything in sight. 

“Better get out of there, Charlie,” Papa 
warned. “That coon’s fixing to drown you 
both!” 

“Turn Bulger loose!’ Charlie gasped. “He 
ain’t drownded us yit!” 

He hit the coon and went under again. The 
coon swam back and got on top of Red’s head. 

Bulger hit the water with a splash and a 
roar. He headed for the fight, swimming fast. 
But Bulger used his head this time. He didn’t 
tie right into that coon like Red. Maybe he 
didn’t have as much nerve as Red, but he 
showed more sense. He swam up and jerked 
the coon off Red’s head, then fell back out 
of reach. When the coon went back to climb 
on Red again, Bulger pulled him off a second 
time. When he made for Charlie, Bulger 
grabbed him and shook him. Then he turned 
him loose and the coon made a grab for Bul- 
ger, and Bulger, he hit out for shallow water, 
swimming fast, with the coon right after him. 

Charlie followed, swimming on his back. 
He had to swim reading-the-Bible style like 
that because he had an axe in one hand and 
Red’s tail in the other. Red was petered out ; 
he never could have made it to the bank by 
himself. 

Bulger worried the coon out into shallow 
water and then he lit into the varmint. He was 
savage now, Bulger was. He’d been held out 
of that fight too long to suit him. He aimed to 
make up for lost time. 

Charlie’s feet hit bottom. He stood up, 
gasping for air. I ran out into the water in my 
new shoes and dragged Red to the bank by 
his tail. Mom would sure prize up a row about 
wetting those shoes, but I couldn’t help it. Old 
Red was about to drown, and I had to get him 
out. 

Charlie got his wind, and then he kicked 
Bulger and the big boar coon apart. He swung 
his wet axe aloft. It glistened in the moonlight 


and the water ran down the handle and 
streamed off Charlie’s arm in a silvery spray. 
He struck once. The coon fight was over. 

Bulger dragged the dead coon ashore, still 
shaking it and growling. Charlie staggered out 
on the bank, the water running from his 
clothes and gurgling in his shoes. He flung 
himself down on the grass and lay there, blow- 
ing and heaving. Papa ran into the brush and 
started gathering wood for a fire. Red grunted 
and got to his feet. He shook himself, popping 
his long ears against his head and showering 
my new blanket-lined coat with a spray of 
muddy water.’ Then he went over and licked 
Charlie in the face. He knew who'd saved his 
hide, old Red did. 

Charlie cussed him and shoved him aside. 
But Charlie was laughing when he did it, and 
it looked like Red was laughing with him. 


P*” got a roaring fire built up. Charlie 
stripped to the skin and hung his wet 
clothes on a hackberry bush to dry. He was 
shaking all over and his teeth rattled. He 
stood as close to the fire as he could get, toast- 
ing his hide till it got pink. 

I looked the other way, mostly; I wasn’t 
used to looking at naked people. 

Charlie reached into his wet pants and 
pulled out a roll that made me forget my em- 
barrassment. It was a roll of green-backs, big 
as my fist, all tied up with fodder twine. He 
undid the string and handed me the money. 

“Lay it out to dry,” he said, and in that in- 
stant I knew just how wrong Mom had been 
about coon hunters. Charlie was rich! 

“That’s my fur money,” he said. “A hun- 
dred and thirteen dollars. Takes a lot of coon 
hides to bring a hundred and thirteen dollars. 
I come might nigh letting that boar coon 
drown me’n old Red out yonder, thinking 
about all that money I was packing!” He 
grinned at Papa. 

I laid the money out on the ground, each 
banknote by itself. I put rocks and sticks and 
pieces of dried cow chips on each one, so it 
wouldn’t maybe blow into the fire. I laid it out 
and then stood back to stare at it. A nundred 
and thirteen dollars! 

That was more money than I had ever seen. 
That was more money than you could make 
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hoeing cotton and corn ina million years. I bet 
that was more money than even Cullen Mor- 
ten had stacked up in his bank. Nobody but a 
coon hunter could have that much money! 


& HARLIE’S dead now and his chicken-coop 
shack has been rotted down for years. 
But on frosty, moonlight nights, when I hear 
the long, lonesome baying of some coon hound 


lie—hobbling along in old misfit shoes that 
hurt his feet, but covering more ground than 
many a man with a good horse between his 
legs. 

In a way, I’m glad he’s not here any more. 
I'd sure hate to face him now with the watch- 
chain belly I’ve developed behind Cullen Mor- 
ten’s cashier window. 

Sometimes I wish Mom had let me grow up 


drifting across the ridges, I like to think that to be a coon hunter like Charlie. 


following that hound is the ghost of old Char- 





Bow American Legion Convention of 1920 brought to Kansas City, 
among other high-ranking Allied commanders, General Pershing and 
Marshall Foch. It also brought Sergeant Sam Dreben, “The Fighting 
Jew” of the famed 36th Division, with his breast covered with medals and 
decorations. 

The last day of the convention found Sam depressed both in body and 
in mind. A crushing defeat in the elections that day was preying on his 
mind. Forlornly, he made his way through the mass of humanity in the 
hotel lobby, determined at least to ease the pangs of hunger in his stomach. 
The door of the dining room was blocked by two Marine sergeants in the 
full towering splendor of their dress uniforms and radiating typical 
Marine obstinacy. 

“You can’t go in there, buddy,” one of them growled. “This room is 
reserved for the brass hats.” 

As Sam turned away disconsolately, a blare of trumpets and a roll of 
drums heralded the coming of a procession led by General Pershing and 
Marshall Foch. As “Black Jack” came opposite Dreben, he stopped sud- 
denly and exclaimed, 

“Bless me! Sam Dreben!” He turned excitedly to Marshall Foch and 
said, “Marshall Foch, I want to present one of my most distinguished 
soldiers, Sam Dreben!” 

Foch’s eyes were glued intently on Dreben’s blouse. Beside the Croix 
de Guerre, gleamed the Medal Millitaire—the highest decoration a French 
enlisted man can win. 

“Ah!” beamed Foch. “Ah! The Medal Millitaire!” And, as the crowd 
gaped, France’s number one soldier embraced Dreben and kissed him on 
either cheek. 

Smiling with pride, Pershing invited Sam to join them for lunch. As he 
passed through that door, flanked by General Pershing and Marshall Foch, 
First Sergeant Sam Dreben dropped back a pace and hissed at the Marine 
guards, 

“How do you like that, you big bastards !’—James R. Massey. 
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Glenn Addington, author of “Yoakum Yarns,” 
next to barbershop singing, enjoys telling or 
writing the homely little incidents of his youth. 


The French Harp 


By Glenn G. Addington 


YING THERE on the cot in front of the 
L fireplace with the mutter of the rain in 
my ears and the itch of a flannel rag on 
my throat, I was the most woebegone boy in 
Yalobusha County. From down in the hollow 
below the spring I could hear the steady 
whock! whock! of Uncle Jack’s ax as it bit 
into the old, dead hickory. I could imagine 
the cut growing deeper and deeper, and my 
despondency deepened in proportion. Uncle 
Jack had promised me I could go with him 
when he chopped down that hickory. He had 
promised only the day before when we passed 
the tree on our way back from doctoring the 
sick mule. 

Uncle Jack always counted me in on the 
exciting things he did. When there was a 
mule to be dosed, a guinea’s nest to be hunted, 
a new latch to be whittled for the smokehouse 
door, a jug of sorghum to be brought from 
the cellar, or a tree to be felled, he was careful 
to see that a boy didn’t miss the pleasures of 
being on hand. He would ask me gravely, as 
one grownup to another, “Want to come along 
and help, Brother ?” 

That was the name to which I answered. I 
was Brother to uncle and aunts, to my par- 
ents, to family friends, and to cousins as far 
removed as fourth degree. And I was Brother 
to the brother whose prior presence in the 
family forced on me the anonymity of the 
fraternal appellation. He, being first on the 
scene, toddled in to look me over when I 
arrived and was told: “That’s your little 
brother.” Grasping what seemed to him to be 
a novel idea, he chose the noun for my name. 
Brother, I became, and Brother, I remained 
for many a year. 
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So Uncle Jack’s use of the name was a 
natural thing. But he could have called me 
anything. I would have been completely 
happy to have him call me Slats or Skinny or 
even Stinky, as long as he let me have a hand 
in the alluring things he did. 

But now Uncle Jack was chopping down 
the hickory tree and I wasn’t there to admire 
the way the clean chips flew, to marvel at the 
fast-deepening notch and, finally, to hold my 
breath as the last remaining fibers popped 
warningly, and the tree crashed to the ground. 
It was too much. I sobbed at the thought of 
what I was missing. There was an injustice 
somewhere, but I couldn’t pin it down. It 
really wasn’t Uncle Jack’s fault. He intended 
to keep his promise. But I had waked up with 
the sniffles. Aunt Binie noticed it while we 
were eating breakfast. She saw the furtive 
wipe of the back of my hand across my nose 
just when Uncle Jack was remarking that it 
wasn’t raining hard enough to interfere with 
cutting down the tree. 

“My goodness, Mr. Knight,” she protested, 
“this boy ain’t going out in that rain. He’s got 
the sniffles, sure as shooting. He'd catch his 
death, that’s what he’d do. You go on and 
down that tree—we’re runnin’ short of fire- 
wood—and I'll doctor Brother up just like 
Sister Sally would if she was here. That’s 
what I'll do.” 

Uncle Jack answered mildly, “Yes, Miss 
Binie.” Turning to me he said, “Now you be 
a good boy, Brother, and you can help me 
split shakes the first clear day.” Then he was 
gone. 

The shake-splitting promise was enticing 
for the future, but the tree-chopping was to- 
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day. With every whock of the ax the lump in 
my throat grew bigger, until it was the size of 
a turkey egg. No flannel rag could cure that 
ailment. I hated that flannel rag. I hated its 
prickling. I hated the smell of the coal oil in 
which Aunt Binie had soaked it. I’d as soon 
have had a lamp wick wrapped around my 
neck. I hated having a brother with a leg 
broken in two places. I hated being sent all the 
way to Mississippi so my mother could give 
him all her attention. I hated the sniffles and I 
hated the rain. My soul was filled with a vast 
bitterness, and I was alone with it in front of 
a fire that made hissing sounds at me as occa- 
sional raindrops found their way down the 
chimney. 

I sobbed softly. The heartbreaking sound 
of it somehow was soothing. I sobbed again 
to give myself the poignant pleasure of feel- 
ing sorry for myself and with the vague hope 
that Aunt Binie might hear and suffer a few 
pangs of conscience. It didn’t work, so I tried 
a louder sob and achieved a blubbering gurgle 
that made me tingle all over with self-pity. I 
buried my face in the rough, hand-woven 
coverlid and turned loose a covey of assorted 
sobs, calculated to work on Aunt Binie’s sym- 
pathies. But I lost sight of that goal and 
wound up in a burst of solid, personal grief. 

A hand touched my shoulder and I raised 
my head. Aunt Binie wasn’t one of my kiss- 
ing and hugging aunts, perhaps because she 
had saved her kisses and hugs for the child of 
her own that never came. She just stood there 
for a moment, smiling her little crooked smile 
at me. Then she murmured, “Poor boy, you 
don’t feel good, do you? Well, I know what it 
is to be ailing and lonesome, so here’s some- 
thing I’ve been savin’ to give you for a rainy 
day.” With a soft chuckle she offered me a 
shiny object. 

It was blurry looking to my tear-congested 
eves. I faltered a question, “What is it ?” 

“It's a French harp,” she answered. “I 
bought it in town. I thought you might like 
it.” 


My hand closed eagerly over the gleaming 
object, and Aunt Binie turned and left me 
alone with her gift. A French harp! Some- 
thing I had longed for through age and ages 
—for most of my six years. Other boys, older 
boys. had French harps and played them most 


beautifully, but I had never been able to get 
my hands on one until now. Let Uncle Jack 
chop down forests of hickory trees! Such 
things were now beneath the notice of a boy 
with a new French harp of his own. 

I dug the tears out of my eyes and exam- 
ined my treasure. It was beautiful. The 
gleaming sides could be no less than pure sil- 
ver. Shiny, ebony black was the strip at the 
back. And across the front was a row of holes 
like the sockets left when an even row of ker- 
nels is shelled from an ear of corn. I put the 
harp to my lips and blew gently, half fear- 
fully. A profound bass note whispered in re- 
sponse. Ah, the bliss of that moment! The 
note was mine. It was music—and I had pro- 
duced it unaided. Happiness surged through 
my heart. I blew again and put my lungs into 
it. The harp answered with its full power. A 
man-sized note that was, a robust note as deep 
and as rich as anybody could have blown. 

My lips moved up a notch to produce my 
deep bass note’s next youngest relative. On 
the third notch I made a great discovery. 
Blowing a harp was like going upstairs. There 
was an orderly progression about it. You 
moved up, notch by notch, rising from one 
note to another until you came to the top. 
And the top was high, like the top of the 
stairs. Now at the top, I had my choice of 
walking back down or of sliding down the 
banisters, so to speak. I slid, and the notes 
flashed by like the pattern of the paper on the 
stair wall. Up and down, down and up, from 
bass to treble and back again. I made a game 
of it, first creeping up the scale note by note, 
then sliding from top to bottom as fast as I 
could. 

And what a lovely lot of notes there were— 
low, hoarse notes, medium notes that were 
mellow and sweet, and tiny high notes like the 
cheep of a baby bird. Surely with so many 
notes a boy could make a tune. I knew the 
very tune I wanted to play. I hunted for the 
right starting note. Too low. I tried another. 
Too high. I blew and I sucked, and at last I 
found the note I needed. Now, was the next 
note up or down? It should be up. I tried 
notch after notch, going back to the anchor of 
my starting note after each mistake. Finally I 
hit upon a note that seemed to fit, and moved 
on in the construction of my tune. 
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An hour later I had convinced myself that 
I had that tune licked to a frazzle. I had 
located a more or less satisfactory variety of 
sounds, apportioning one to each syllable of 
each word of my tune. Some of the sounds 
may have been just a bit sour around the 
edges, but my ear pronounced the net result 
thoroughly satisfactory. After all, one needs 
to have a certain amount of imagination if one 
is to get anywhere as a musician. 

For a matter of fifteen or twenty minutes 
I wallowed in the joy of playing and replay- 
ing my tune. As I started another repeat, 
Aunt Binie came into the room. I waved the 
harp excitedly. 

“Listen, Aunt Binie!” I exclaimed. “Lis- 
ten to me play ‘Home Sweet Home’.” 

And I proceeded to romp through my per- 
sonal version of that fine old song. For some 
reason she seemed to shudder as I blew and 
sucked through the first bar or two, but she 
caught herself, smiled approvingly and stood 
her ground through the final note. Even in 
my state of self-hypnosis I knew that note 
had come from the wrong notch, but it was 
only one notch off, so I didn’t bother about it. 
I wound up with a triumphant flourish, 
vibrating my cupped hand for a tremolo 
effect, as I had seen grownup harp players do. 


So enthralled was I with my accomplish- 
ment I started an encore without having had 
a request. This time I really put my soul into 
it. Whether my notes and John Howard 
Payne’s were in agreement I didn’t know; in 
fact, I didn’t know there was any such person 
as Payne. I was so wrapped up in my per- 
formance I didn’t notice when Uncle Jack 
came in. But when I finished there he stood, 
with beads of rain moisture in his beard and 
a look of bewilderment on his face. Aunt 
Binie spoke before he could do more than get 
his mouth open, forestalling whatever remark 
he had in mind to make. 

“Ain’t that wonderful, Mr. Knight?” she 
asked hurriedly. “Brother hasn’t had that 
French harp any time and here he’s playin’ 
‘Home Sweet Home’ big as life. You recog- 
nized it, didn’t you?” 

“*Course I recognized it,” said Uncle Jack 
firmly. “Anybody would have recognized 
what Brother was playin’. It was ‘Home 
Sweet Home’.” 

I decided that visiting two people who 
appreciated good music wasn’t going to be so 
bad, after all. A frog boomed down by the 
spring, but he didn’t sound nearly as pretty 
as that first bass note I had blown on my 
French harp. 





Johnson, my yardman, seemed worried. 

“What is the matter, Johnson?” I asked him. 

“Mister Senator, I’s jes’ been thinking dat where you ain’t got an 
education, you sho’ got to use your brains to make a livin’,”—Senator 


W.J. Bryan of Abilene, 





For many years an editor and student of politics, Edmunds 
Travis sees in Coke Stevenson an indication that the type 
of leadership in the South may be in a period of transition. 


Coke Stevenson, Rancher 


Governor 
By Edmunds Travis 


N THE LAST four or five decades the 
I Deep South has become notorious for 

political leaders skilled in appealing to 
popular prejudices and passions. People of 
other sections have smiled or sneered at 
Dixie’s demagogues, without understanding 
that their antics and achievements were log- 
ical consequences of the vicious victor’s peace 
imposed on the losing side at the end of the 
War Between the States. John Wesley, view- 
ing a condemned man on his way to Tyburn, 
reflected that there, but for the grace of God, 
went himself. No such pious thought appears 
to have troubled the minds of Northern com- 
mentators upon the Southern political scene. 
Yet, Northerners and Southerners are not 
radically dissimilar groups of human beings 
—they simply have been differently circum- 
stanced. 


The worst demagoguery the South has 
known was that bestowed upon it by the archi- 
tects of Reconstruction. With its economic 
structure in ruins and its political order 
turned upside down, it was subjected to the 
rule of both imported and domestic opportun- 
ists. That rule depended upon the suffrages of 
former slaves and of white people embittered 
by ostracism during the war because 0: their 
pro-Union sentiments. When it was over- 
thrown, the South for a time followed leaders 
of the stately ante-bellum type—such men as 
South Carolina’s Wade Hampton, Missis- 
sippi’s L. Q. C. Lamar and Texas’ Richard 
Coke and John H. Reagan. But the way fora 
new group of demagogues had been prepared. 
The land was full of wrongs and discontents. 
In getting rid of Reconstruction the South 
had become a one-party section, and this was 
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a great obstacle to its economic and political 
progress. Party loyalty became a primary 
argument for office-holding and, since all con- 
tenders were supposed to subscribe to the 
same party doctrines and policies, special 
issues had to be created to gain votes. 

Time thinned the ranks of Southern lead- 
ers of the old type and changed economic con- 
ditions, thereby denying many of the second 
generation the leisure to study statecraft. 
New demagogues rose to power by reopening 
old wounds and fanning smouldering hatreds, 
by putting cn shows and making fantastic 
promises. ‘hey constantly reminded the peo- 
ple of their griefs and wants without actually 
doing anything to relieve them. Above all, 
they denounced those groups — economic, 
socia'!, political or racial—against whom the 
antagonism of the voting mairrity could be 
most readily aroused. Unforgettable figures 
strutted, and some still strut, across the 
Southern stage: Vardaman of Mississippi, in 
his long cape; rip-roaring Cole Blease of 
South Carolina; “Cotton Tom” Heflin, of 
Alabama; bitter Tom Watson and “wool- 
hatted” Gene Talmage of Gecrgia; the one 
and only Huey P. Long of Louisiana; and 
last but not least, W. I-ee O'laniel, Texas’ 
self-styled champion cf the common people 
and fue of the “professional politicians.” 


OW THERE has come to the front in the 
largest of the Southern states a political 
leader wholly unlike any of the showmen, 
hide-tearers, or denouncers who have made 
Southern y-litics a continuing tragi-comic 
spectacle. Coke Stevenson, Governor of 
Texas, is neither a sight to see nor a sound to 
hear. He castigates no element of the people 
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for the enjoyment of others, sings no hymn 
of hate, makes no appeal to group prejudice. 
Indeed, he can keep tiet longer and use 
fewer words in breaking his silence than any- 
one else who has loomed large in Southern 
politics in many years. He practices no tricks 
of manner, indulges in no eccentricities of 
attire, and is neither silver-tongued nor vitri- 
olic as a campaigner. Nevertheless, in thirteen 
races for public office he has never met defeat. 
He will be the first governor of Texas to 
serve longer than four years in succession, 
and he has twice broken the Texas guberna- 
torial record for vote-getting against opposi- 
tion. For his own state, and for the South 
generally, his demonstrated popularity may 
be significant of change. 

Stevenson’s hold on the people of Texas 
was strikingly shown in the Democratic pri- 
mary of 1942. His principal opponent for the 
gubernatorial nomination was Hal Collins, 
who traveled about the state with the master 
showman, O"Daniel, then seeking re-election 
to the United States Senate. O’Daniel, whom 
Stevenson had succeeded as governor, didn’t 
give formal indorsement to Collins’ can- 
didacy, but the close personal friendship of 
the two men and their appearance together 
throughout the campaign certainly suggested 
an indorsement. Stevenson received 651,218 
votes as against Collins’ 272,469, while, in the 
senatorial contest, O’Daniel was forced into a 
run-off campaign for the first time in his 
meteoric career. In the succeeding general 
election Stevenson led the Democratic ticket, 
topping O’Daniel by thousands of votes. 

In the primary of 1944, the Governor’s vic- 
tory was even more sweeping. With eight 
opponents, he received better than eighty-four 
per cent of the total vote. His election in 
November is, of course, certain. Republicans 
in Texas are making great efforts to win sup- 
port for their party’s national ticket, but do 
not expect to roll up impressive votes for their 
state candidates. 

For months preceding the primary election 
this year, Democratic factions battled for 
control of the party in Texas. New Deal sup- 
porters, defeated in the May convention, 
organized the state for a new effort in July. 
The strife of so-called Pro-Roosevelt and 
Regular Democrats resulted, among other 


things, in calling public attention to the fact 
that Governor Stevenson had been a critic of 
certain domestic policies of the National Ad- 
ministration. One of his opponents for the 
gubernatorial nomination assailed him repeat- 
edly as an anti-progressive who had failed to 
co-operate with national leaders. 

These circumstances were recalled to the 
Governor some days ago, and he was asked to 
explain how, despite them, he had received 
the votes of nearly 700,000 Texas Democrats, 
most of whom will vote for Roosevelt. He sat 
at his desk in a small room on the second floor 
of the State Capitol, smoking, as usual, a 
straight-stemmed briar pipe. Tall, tanned, 
broadshouldered but spare in midsection, he 
appeared younger than his fifty-six years save 
for a certain seriousness of expression that 
might belong to a man of almost any age. As 
is his custom, he waited until his questioner 
had quite finished, then said without hesita- 
tion: 

“Nearly all of us in Texas belong to the 
Democratic Party, but I don’t think the peo- 
ple of Texas let their ideas of national policy 
determine their selection of state officials. I 
think they judge a man seeking state office by 
what he seems likely to do in that office, or if 
he alt -ady holds it, by the kind of job he is 
doing Results in some other races seem to 
show that is the case.” 

There were friends of Stevenson, among 
both Regular and Pro-Roosevelt Democrats 
who were bitterly disappointed when he chose 
to stay out of the quarrel over national poli- 
cies and leaders. There were disinterested ob- 
servers who predicted that he would not ride 
out the storm which raged around him. Like 
predictions had been made when the soldier- 
voting controversy arose and again when the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided 
that Negroes must be allowed to vote in 
Texas Deniocratic primaries. But Stevenson, 
sticking to his job as governor as he saw it 
and declining to seek the leadership of either 
the Pro-Roosevelt or the Regular Democratic 
faction, weathered this crisis as he had weath- 
ered others. 

Concerning soldiers’ voting, the Governor 
asked for an opinion from Attorney General 
Grover Sellers. When it was given he fol- 
lowed it. As to the Supreme Court’s opinion 
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in the matter of the Negroes voting, he de- 
clined to call the legislature in special session 
until someone could show him what the legis- 
lature could and would do to meet the situa- 
tion. 

It is no secret that Stevenson could have 
put himself at the head of either faction in 
the controversy over national Democratic pol- 
icies. Neither can it be doubted, in view of 
ballot-box statistics, that he could have been 
re-elected governor regardless of his choice 
of factions. Many of his friends still believe 
that he missed a great opportunity to become 
a national figure. The Governor’s own 
thought, so far as it can be gathered from 
those with whom he talked “off the record,” 
was that continued efficiency in state govern- 
ment and the preservation in Texas of what 
he considers sound principles of government 
are objectives important enough to engross 
his attention. If he has ever wanted to be a 
national figure, he has kept that desire to him- 
self. 


O* THE other hand, Stevenson realizes 
that the states are becoming progres- 
sively less important as parts of the country’s 
political structure. He is no extremist on the 
subject of state rights but believes that many 
highly important functions should be left to 
the states and does not hesitate to say so. His 
whole training makes such ideas as deficit 
spending and rigid regimentation of private 
enterprise unacceptable and even alarming. 
He has both preached and practiced payment 
of debts and elimination of waste. He has also 
spoken out against centralization of govern- 
mental power. And he believes in rotation in 
office. 

“No office holder or official group,” he said 
the other day, “can properly exercise power 
if given control too long. Rotation in office is 
democratic. Sometimes it is costly but it is 
worth the cost.” 

In his inaugural address as lieutenant 
governor, in 1939, Stevenson set forth the 
political philosophy by which he is still 
guided. Among other things he said: 


The present constitution of Texas is the 
expression of our forefathers for the estab- 
lishment of a simple, economical, and inex- 
pensive government. It is now being assaulted 


by the lovers of an extravagant and bureau- 
cratic government and by them it is termed 
to be outworn, outmoded, and only a patch- 
work of organic government at the present 
time. ... 

My friends, all of these modern improve- 
ments reflect the progress of civilization but 
they do not change fundamental principles. 
They represent a high standard of modern 
living and a standard which we should by all 
means strive to maintain. But the principles 
by which they are to be maintained remain 
the same today as a century ago. 


Such utterances could hardly be palatable 
to enthusiastic followers of the Administra- 
tion at Washington. And, of course, they 
could not claim the merit of originality. Long 
before he became governor, Coke Stevenson 
was viewed with misgivings by many self- 
styled progressive Democrats. As he rose 
from legislator to lieutenant governor and 
finally to governor, his critics became more 
and more outspoken. He was called reaction- 
ary and worse. Only upon unusual occasions 
did he talk back. 

“T never get on the defensive,” remarked 
the Governor recently. It was a true saying. 
Unlike some of the greatest figures in Amer- 
ican political history, he can take criticism. 
He has a habit of letting the other party to a 
dispute talk himself out and is rarely aroused 
to cutting rejoinder or breast-thumping de- 
nial. In the campaign of 1942, Stevenson was 
shown, at a press conference, a newspaper 
clipping containing some quite unfounded 
charges against him. He read the clipping 
carefully, grinned and commented: “Well, 
there’s nothing to that.” Asked if he wished 
to issue a statement, he said he did not. 

With a background for which any dema- 
gogue would give almost any price, Stevenson 
has paraded neither his life story nor his 
accomplishments. Born in a log cabin and 
reared in the ranch country of west central 
Texas, he is a hunter, a rider, and a roper. He 
knows the talk of the cow camps and still 
makes his home on a 7,000-acre ranch on the 
South Llano River. But he steadfastly re- 
fuses to be picturesque or dramatic for polit- 
ical purposes. There are a number of distin- 
guished boot-wearers about the Capitol, par- 
ticularly when the legislature is in session. 
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Some wearing the handsomest boots come 
from the largest cities of the state. The Gov- 
ernor wears boots when at work on his ranch 
and occasionally wears them in Austin when 
the weather is bad. At other times he wears 
shoes like an ordinary city fellow. The only 
item of ranchman’s garb to which he still 
clings is a Stetson hat, though not of the ten- 
gallon variety. 


HE NEAREST Stevenson ever came to de- 

feat was in his first race for lieutenant 
governor. That year, 1938, W. Lee O’Daniel, 
running for governor, took the state by storm. 
Whether to hear him or to listen to his hill- 
billy band, immense crowds gathered at all 
his speaking places. Such crowds Texas had 
not seen since the days of the Bailey contro- 
versy. Other candidates who copied his meth- 
ods either won or led in the first primary. It 
appeared that Texans generally regarded in- 
experience and showmanship as the highest 
qualifications for office holding. Stevenson 
could lay claim to neither ; he had been county 
attorney, county judge, and five times a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and had made so little 
parade of his accomplishments that he was 
barely known to many voters. He made but 
nine speeches in the initial campaign, and 
when the votes were counted stood second in 
a field of three candidates. P. P. Brooks of 
Dallas, large, jovial, and with a flair for the 
dramatic, had a considerable lead over Ste- 
venson but not a majority of all the votes cast. 
This meant a run-off, and close friends 
pleaded with Stevenson to snap into spectacu- 
lar action. He must go on the radio and he 
must have a band. Since he could not play 
hill-billy or super-salesman, he must play 
cowboy. 

Stevenson listened with his unfailing pa- 
tience, smiled and said, 

“T can’t do that.” 

He was told he should at least have a theme 
song; if he would not have a band, a record 
could be played in advance of his radio talks. 
Someone suggested “Home on the Range” 
and others agreed that this would be fine— 
quite as effective as O’Daniel’s “Beautiful 
Texas.”” When the thing seemed settled, Ste- 
venson rose to his feet and said quietly, 

“There will be no music.” 


c~ STEVENSON has made his way up- 
ward by degrees, both in the field of pri- 
vate enterprise and that of public affairs. He 
was born in Mason County, Texas, in 1888. 
His father was a frontier school teacher and 
surveyor, his father’s father a Methodist 
preacher. He received his primary education 
at home, his father and mother teaching him 
reading, spelling, and elementary arthmetic. 
He had about twenty-two months of formal 
schooling, but thanks to his home training, 
was far advanced by the time he was old 
enough to attend school. As a boy he worked 
on a ranch, clerked in a country store, and 
went into business for himself as a freighter 
between Brady and Junction. His rolling 
stock consisted of two teams of horses and a 
wagon; his line of operations was seventy- 
five miles long over rough roads and across 
unbridged streams. To continue his educa- 
tion, he often read by the light of his camp 
fires. After this business venture he applied 
for a place as bookkeeper in a Junction bank; 
he was offered the janitorship instead, and 
took it. At the age of twenty he became the 
bank’s cashier. While holding that position he 
read law in his spare time and, at twenty-five 
became a licensed attorney. 

While still a bank cashier Stevenson was 
married to Fay Wright in 1912. She was his 
constant companion until her death two years 
ago. Together they planned their first home 
and Stevenson built it with his own hands. 
They planned also the big rock house on the 
Stevenson ranch near Junction, and again the 
future governor labored in the actual building 
of a home. Mrs. Stevenson aided her husband 
in his political campaigns, though never un- 
dertaking the management of them or becom- 
ing a campaign speaker. Their one son, Coke 
Stevenson, Jr., is a lawyer and ranchman of 
Junction. 

Stevenson was drafted for his first public 
office by neighbors who thought that, as 
county attorney, he could cope with an out- 
break of cattle, sheep, and goat stealing. He 
lived up to their expectations. Three years 
later he was again drafted as county judge to 
do something about Kimble County’s roads. 
There was not a paved road in the county 
when he took office. A substantial bond issue 
was voted and, in co-operation with the ad- 
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joining county of Kerr, a system of good 
roads was built. Stevenson found time, also, 
to be county school superintendent as well as 
county judge. He had exacted, however, a 
promise from his neighbors not to ask him to 
serve more than one term, and retired from 
his double duties at its close. 

Not until eight years later—in 1928—did 
he offer himself for another public office 
when he became a candidate for the legisla- 
ture, primarily for the purpose of obtaining 
state aid in the destruction of predatory ani- 
mals. He was elected, and took part in the 
framing and passage of a number of impor- 
tant bills, but it was not until his second term 
that he became conspicuous as a legislator. 

Governor Ross S. Sterling, former chair- 
man of the Highway Commission, was deter- 
mined to give Texas a complete system of 
improved state highways. Representative Ste- 
venson agreed with the objective but strongly 
disapproved of the method proposed for its 
attainment. Sterling wanted the state consti- 
tution amended to permit a $300,000,000 state 
bond issue, part of which was to repay coun- 
ties for their expenditures on state highways. 
The Governor’s prestige was high and he put 
his whole heart into the struggle for adoption 
of his plan. The Senate approved by the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote a joint resolution for 
submission of the amendment and the House 
was known to favor it by a majority. Steven- 
son gathered about him a small but deter- 
mined group of House members, and acted as 
chief strategist and organizer of the opposi- 
tion. Time after time the resolution received 
a majority vote, but the majority was never 
quite enough. Some of Stevenson’s followers 
fell away, but he always held enough of them 
in line to beat the resolution. On one roll call, 
the measure received 99 votes, but there were 
150 members of the House, so it was one vote 
short of victory. 

Stevenson did not wage merely a negative 
battle, however. He proposed a substitute for 
Sterling’s plan. His measure provided for a 
division of special tax revenue which would 
gradually reimburse the counties for their ex- 
penditures on state highways; it also gave the 
highway department full control of develop- 
ment of the state highway system and put this 
development on a pay-as-you-go basis. It was 


passed at a special session of the legislature 
in September 1931. 

As a result of the struggle between Gover- 
nor Sterling and Representative Stevenson, 
the latter was challenged by some road bond 
advocates and encouraged by some of his 
friends to seek the gubernatorial nomination 
in 1932. His reaction was characteristic. He 
said he would be willing to go before the peo- 
ple on the issue and would run if there were 
but two candidates, himself and Governor 
Sterling, but would not enter the race if an- 
other candidate offered. Mrs. Miriam Fergu- 
son, defeated by Sterling in 1930, entered the 
1932 contest. Stevenson stayed out and was 
re-elected to the legislature. Mrs. Ferguson 
defeated Sterling by a narrow margin. 

In his third term as a representative, Ste- 
venson was chosen Speaker of the House 
over the able and popular A. P. Johnson of 
Carrizo Springs. The contest was spirited, 
but a tougher one was ahead. In his race with 
Johnson, the administration influence was on 
Stevenson’s side; but in 1935, Governor 
James V. Allred had as his favorite for the 
speakership, Representative Bob Calvert of 
Hill County. Moreover, Stevenson was seek- 
ing a second term as Speaker, an honor which 
had fallen to none of his predecessors. Again 
he proved victorious. Calvert was chosen 
Speaker two years later, without opposition, 
Stevenson dropping back to his old status as 
one of the members. 

There were many indications that Steven- 
son would have been content to retire to his 
ranch at the close of his fifth term in the leg- 
islature. But men who had served with him, 
and others who had observed his service 
would not have it so. He had written some of 
the outstanding legislation of his time; had 
brought about agreement between angrily 
contending factions; had ruled upon hun- 
dreds of warmly debated parliamentary ques- 
tions without a single appeal from his judg- 
ment. Because of his lack of showmanship 
most of the voters of Texas knew little or 
nothing about him, but scattered over the 
state were outstanding men and women who 
did know him and who insisted that he should 
remain in the public service. His first race for 
lieutenant governor made him known to the 
people generally; his second was won with- 
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out a struggle. His elevation to the governor- 
ship was not wholly accidental for Governor 
O'Daniel did not resign when he ran for the 
United States Senate, and there can be no 
doubt but that many votes cast for O’Daniel 
in the special election of 1941 were cast by 
those who wanted Stevenson to be governor. 

One reason for Coke Stevenson’s political 
strength is to be found in its gradual growth. 
Another is his reputation for seeking office 
only in response to genuine demand and with- 
out apparent preference for public over pri- 
vate life. Many statesmen are said to be urged 
to seek or to remain in office, but in Steven- 
son’s case, the urging has always been actual. 

Most important of all his assets is his rec- 
ord. Without making promises he has per- 
formed. Among the results of his legislative 
service have been such things as the perma- 
nent highway-financing policy of the state, 
the industrialized prison system, and the en- 
larged building program of the University of 
Texas. He was not alone in bringing about 
these accomplishments, of course, but he was 
very largely responsible for them. Under his 
administration as governor, taxes have been 
reduced and the general fund deficit has 
disappeared. The executive and legislative 
branches of government function harmoni- 


ously and law enforcement proceeds without 
clashes between state and local authorities. 
Fe ft as 

HILE HE HAS his shortcomings, Coke 

Stevenson has given Texas an orderly 
and constructive administration, and instead 
of dividing the people has sought to allay dis- 
sentions among them. He has gained his place 
and held it without attacking any group or 
class of citizens and seems content with it just 
as he found it. He has asked for no additional 
power; has attempted no invasion of the 
functions of other state officials or those of 
the legislature. The only sort of machine he 
has built up is an unorganized aggregation of 
men and women who have served with him in 
the legislature or have become well acquainted 
with him in the course of his administrative 
activities. 

The fact that a man of this type is the polit- 
ical leader in the largest state of the South is 
perhaps indicative of the passing of condi- 
tions under which demagogues flourished. 
Texas was ready for Coke Stevenson. Other- 
wise, his unwillingness to push himself into 
the limelight plus his utter lack of showman- 
ship would have denied him long continuance 
in high public office. 








An inveterate lrishman with a perpetual chip on his shoulder, 
Tom Mulvany takes time out from his newspaper reporting 
to dig around in the romantic backgrounds of the Southwest. 


Booger Red’s Last Ride 


By Tom Mulvany 


EW noticed the slight, sun-baked old 
F man with a hideously scarred face as 

he made his way up the aisle of the 
grandstand on that sunny afternoon at the 
Fort Worth Fat Stock Show in 1924. Except 
for his face, he was an insignificant item in 
that vast throng. But as he passed by, an old- 
timer in one of the lower tiers spotted him, 
stared for a moment with the puzzled expres- 
sion of one trying to remember a face, and 
then fell to scratching his gray beard. Sud- 
denly his brow unknit and he jumped to his 
feet with an exclamation. 

“By God! That was Booger Red!” 

But in that buzzing crowd, the old man was 
unheard. Soon the show was under way, start- 
ing with warming-up acts before the real rid- 
ing stunts were to go on. It was the riding 
events that attracted the crowds, and the best 
horsemen of the Southwest competed for the 
rich prizes. Wild steers were thrust into the 
arena, to be mounted by one daredevil after 
another ; and when they had been ridden, the 
unbroken bronchos were shunted out from 
the corrals. Through it all, the disconsolate 
old-timer who had spotted Booger Red fidget- 
ed uneasily, muttering to himself and casting 
an occasional glance at the upper seats. 

“He ain’t no good,” he muttered each time 
a man was thrown. 

No small part of the rodeo’s fascination is 
the constant danger to the participants, hence 
when near tragedy struck, as one of the riders 
was thrown and lay on his back motionless, 
a hush fell on the throng. Handlers ran into 
the field to lift the prostrate rider and carry 
him off. Into the awed silence the old-timer 
bellowed in a voice just sturdy enough to 
carry through the arena, 


“Give us Booger Red!” 

Somewhere in the crowd came the answer- 
ing shout, 

“Where is he?” 

Before the tension was broken, a woman's 
high, piping voice called down: 

“Here he is.” 

There was a movement through the grand- 
stand and the injured man was forgotten as 
hundreds craned their necks to look back- 
ward—some out of curiosity, but many with 
a dawning recognition of the name. The little 
old man with the hideous face stood up and 
the roar was taken up by the crowd: 

“Give us Booger Red!” 

Down in the arena the officials were puz- 
zled. To most of them Booger Red was no 
mystery. They knew him by reputation as a 
famous rider of another day. Two or three of 
the judges moved over to the railing and 
peered up into the shadows of the grandstand 
where commotion was centering around the 
old man. 

One of the judges raised his hand for quiet, 
but by that time the crowd had gone wild. 
Rumors of the little man’s exploits in bygone 
years went through the stands and he was 
being hailed from all sides. The roar swelled 
as Booger was seen moving down the aisle. 
He had not gone far before he was lifted on 
the shoulders of sturdy men and carried 
down to the arena. Deposited on the field, he 
doffed his cap, spoke to the officials, and then 
strode with a queer, bow-legged gait to the 
starting pens. 

The outlaw horse that had thrown the in- 
jured rider was brought forth, still foaming 
and kicking viciously as half a dozen men gin- 
gerly held it in check. Borrowing a ten-gallon 
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hat from one of the cowboys, Booger Red 
walked over to the outlaw. Seemingly careless 
of its wild lunges and the danger of its hoofs, 
he placed a hand on its flank and nodded to the 
hostlers. The outlaw quieted, but only for an 
instant and the hostlers withdrew. The horse 
pawed the dust, and the bow-legged Booger, 
with an agility that belied his years, leaped 
up on its back. For a split second the outwit- 
ted animal stood like a statue. To the experi- 
enced broncho-busters this was an ominous 
sign—the lull before the storm to come. In- 
stead of waiting for the inevitable, Booger 
deliberately dug his thumb deep into the with- 
ers and fanned the animal over the eyes with 
the borrowed hat. 

High in the air leaped the outlaw. When it 
hit the ground on all fours, even the people 
in the upper tiers of the stands heard the 
sickening thud; it was a shock that would 
have crippled anyone but an expert rider. But 
this was only the beginning. The horse sun- 
perched and hog-rolled, pitched sideways and 
pitched headlong. Yet as quickly as the eye 
could follow, the little man in the saddle was 
one move ahead. He was partly obscured by 
a great cloud of dust, but when his mount 
reared into the clear above the dust, Booger 
Red was still riding gracefully and holding 
his seat with a challenging ease that was beau- 
tiful to witness. 

How long the exhibition lasted none could 
say. Five minutes, fifteen minutes, or half an 
hour? It seemed much longer, but at last the 
outlaw showed it was beginning to tire and 
the stands broke out in a tremendous roar, 
sensing that Booger was winning. This was 
the riding they had heard their daddies tell 
about but had never seen. It was breathless! 
Strangers were thumping one another on the 
back and shouting into each other’s ears as 
Booger pointed the thoroughly whipped out- 
law across the arena and dropped to the 
ground at the starting gate. By that time 
there was not a man in the crowd but remem- 
bered Booger Red, “the ridinest, ropinest 
cowpuncher ever raised in the West,” and 
they poured into the arena trying to get near 
to shake his hand. But the old broncho-buster 
lost himself in the throng and succeeded in 
making his way out as inconspicuously as he 
had arrived, and the officials had difficulty 


clearing the way for the finish of the show. 

For days and weeks afterward, the story of 
Booger Red’s dramatic reincarnation and his 
great ride was told and retold. All over Texas 
legends of Booger’s earlier deeds were re- 
vived. Then, a few months later, the news- 
papers carried an Associated Press dispatch 
from Miami, Oklahoma, reporting the death 
of Booger Red in that city—a victim of 
Bright’s disease. The little old man, perhaps 
the most famous of all Texas riders, had 
given his last great show even while the illness 
was upon him, and he knew the end was not 
far off. 


HO was this Booger Red? Those who 

have read about the men and deeds of 
the Old West know all about Wild Bill 
Hickok, Bat Masterson, Luke Short, Ben 
Thompson, John Wesley Hardin, Doc Holli- 
day, Rube Burrow, the Clanton boys, and the 
Wyatt Earp gang—to name but a few of the 
notorious men—but what about this slight 
little cowpuncher who never shot a man, never 
took a drink, and, still greater among his 
achievements, never was “throwed by a 
horse” ? 

Anywhere that horsemen gathered in the 
West, up to a few decades ago, the name of 
Booger Red would have been heard in tales 
of breaking an outlaw “that could not be 
rode.” He could do the impossible with any 
horse he ever saw. As recently as March, 
1936, The Cattleman, a trade publication is- 
sued monthly at Fort Worth, said: 


Probably the greatest of Southwestern 
“bronk” busters was the famous Booger Red 
Privett of the San Angelo country, who was 
the idol of Southwestern cowboys as long as 
he lived. Privett was very small, but had a 
technique in riding that has not been equalled 
to this day. 


Hardly any of Booger’s contemporaries 
knew his name. To everyone he was Booger 
Red, a name he acquired in boyhood. Actually, 
he was Samuel Thomas Privett, born Decem- 
ber 29, 1864, on a ranch near Dublin in Erath 
County, Texas, about seventy-five miles south- 
west of Fort Worth. At the age of ten, having 
tried nearly every other job on his father’s 
ranch, the little redhead began riding wild 
heifers; and by the time he was twelve, he 
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was known even up in Palo Pinto County 
as the “Redheaded Kid Lronc Rider.” 

The “Kid” was the youngest of a large 
family, which probably accounted for his tire- 
less zeal to outdo his older brothers. It was 
this daredeviltry that led to the accident which 
occurred on the eve of his thirteenth birthday 
—Christmas Day, 1877. As it is today—or 
was before the war began—making noise with 
powder in 1877 was the Texas way of cele- 
brating Christmas. But the ingenious Chinese 
firecrackers were unknown seventy years ago, 
and the boys were compelled to devise their 
own means of creating noise-makers. Red and 
a companion of about the same age had 
crammed a heavy load of gunpowder into a 
hollow tree stump. They were careless in 
tamping it at the finish and the charge was 
touched off prematurely. The two boys were 
blown off the ground in the resultant explo- 
sion; Red's companion was fatally hurt. His 
brothers picked the Kid up and feared he, too, 
could not survive. As he was being carried to 
the village doctor in a farm wagon, a small 
boy scrambled aboard and, looking into the 
mangled face, observed in deep wonder : 

“Gee, but Red is sure a booger now, ain’t 
he?” 

For six months the Kid was confined to his 
bed, his face covered with bandages. That he 
survived was a miracle in those days of pio- 
neer medicine in Texas. Three times the doc- 
tor had to cut apart the eyelids, and the lips 
and nostrils were twice severed where the 
poisoned flesh had grown together. His broth- 
ers, to regale the courageous little redhead 
during his convalescence, often repeated the 
remark of the little boy who had looked at 
him in the farm wagon. They told the story 
often, because it seemed to amuse the patient 
and bring the light of a smile to the pitifully 
marred face. It was thus that the thoughtless 
remark of a boy gave birth to the nick-name 
“Booger Red” which went with Privett to 
his grave. 

Booger Red’s parents were both dead by 
the time he was fifteen and he started out to 
make his living at the job he loved best— 
breaking wild mustangs. He was afraid of no 
horse, and he soon made his name famous far 
and near in a country where almost every 
able-bodied man was a broncho-buster. He 


shunned alcohol and he never gambled, and 
he carefully saved his money, for he had a 
long-sighted ambition to settle quietly on a 
ranch of his own. By the time he reached 
manhood, Booger found the ranch he wanted, 
a modest place near Sabinal which he stocked 
with several hundred head of cattle. Time 
was to convince him he had misjudged his 
ambition, and he subsequently sold the ranch 
and its stock to go back on the road. 

In 1895, he married Mollie Webb, an able 
horsewoman herself, in the little West Texas 
town of Bronte, and at the bride’s urging he 
settled down once again. Purchasing a wagon- 
yard and horse-trading post in San Angelo, 
he tried to forget the roving life so long en- 
joyed. By this time, however, the name of 
Booger Red was so well known that he soon 
discovered himself the mountain in San An- 
gelo to which every Mahomet in the South- 
west came when he had a broncho he wanted 
broken. Many came hoping to see the king of 
all broncho-busters thrown; others, more 
confident, came to offer the Booger bets on 
their mounts against his skill. And Booger 
never refused to break an outlaw, whether for 
a bet or for a fee. He was proud of his repu- 
tation as a man who had never been thrown 
and he was never afraid to back up his ability 
with money before any test. News of a new 
trial of the champion invariably brought out 
the San Angelo townsfolk, and these tests in 
time grew to be one of the chief entertain- 
ments of the people. On one occasion a stran- 
ger appeared with a camera and announced 
he was going to take a picture of the great 
Booger being thrown. The picture was never 
taken. 

Once, at the San Angelo Fair, Booger took 
on an old white steer that had remained “ride- 
proof” from Fort Worth to the Pecos coun- 
try. Many good broncho-busters had tried to 
ride the steer only to be thrown so high that 
“the birds nested in their hair.” So wild was 
the steer that the only means of mounting it 
was to perch on the corral gate and drop on 
its back as the enraged animal charged by 
into the arena. Booger threw the stands into 
amazement by leaping on the animal back- 
wards. Locking his bowlegs into the steer’s 
belly, he reached for its tail with one hand 
while he fanned himself with his hat in a 
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feigned nonchalance. 

Another year at the same fair a famous 
outlaw horse was imported from Montana. 
The owner had toured the West trying to find 
a rider who could stay on, and when he 
reached San Angelo he produced $1,500 in 
banknotes, all of which he offered to bet that 
Booger Red could not break his horse. Booger 
promptly covered the wager and set the time 
for the trial. The Montana horse was a dun- 
colored beauty with a black stripe running 
down its back and smaller black stripes en- 
circling the hind legs between the hocks and 
the knees. It stood sixteen hands high. 

Booger approached the animal with an easy 
caution—for this was his technique—and 
mounted it with a quick movement, yelling to 
the crowd: 

“Folks, he’s come all the way down here 
from Montana to get a booger on his back and 
here we go.” 

He thumbed the mount in the neck and the 
battle was on. So was Booger at the end of 
the ride, but he confessed to his intimates 
that the Montana outlaw was “the toughest 
number I ever tackled.” 

Booger used the money he had won to buy 
the horse and he named it “Montana Gyp.” 
For the next twenty-three years, through all 
their vicissitudes, the two were inseparable, 
yet the first battle between them was but the 
beginning of a feud that broke out anew every 
day thereafter as long as the Gyp lived. Each 
ride began with a new contest, and Booger 
never fully conquered the rebel spirit of the 
horse. It was after he bought Montana Gyp 
that Booger Red conceived the idea of start- 
ing his own Wild West show. So long had he 
been the chief attraction in other shows that 
he knew he could succeed in his own. After 
some persuasion, his wife consented. She even 
agreed to appear in the show with an act of 
her own. Bearing six children had not im- 
paired Mollie Webb’s ability to ride, and she 
had inculcated her art in her children. Booger 
obtained a black colt, Prince, which he espe- 
cially trained for the children, and after the 
show was established he had them appearing 
in their own act with Prince. It was a popular 
performance which rival shows were not able 
to duplicate. 

That he was able to compete with his weal- 


thier rivals was due to the reputation of 
Booger Red as his outfit actually began on a 
shoestring. Their possessions consisted of two 
bucking bronchos besides the Gyp and Prince, 
a covered wagon, two buggies, a few teams 
of work horses, and some tents. They first 
appeared in baseball parks with a twenty-five 
cent admission charge, and the show did weil 
from the start, seldom playing before less 
than a capacity crowd. Once, during a charity 
appearance at Midlothian, Booger Red was 
forced to double for his wife when illness 
kept her from riding. He had his barker 
announce as Mollie Webb’s substitute, the 
“oldest woman rider from the San Angelo 
country,” and out he went clad in bustles, a 
wig, a long skirt, hat and all. But the Booger 
had failed to fasten his unwonted garments 
securely, and when the horse began to buck, 
his disguise fell apart. He was given credit 
by the audience for pulling a good gag and 
they loved it. 


HE show life of the family went on for 

several years, the old Booger never miss- 
ing a chance to make the crowds laugh with 
good-humored references to his ugly face. It 
became characteristic of the man to hide his 
shame for his appearance by a frank attitude, 
which was meant to convey to his friends: 
“Don’t feel sorry for me and don’t feel I must 
be protected.” Perhaps he craved to be liked 
more because he knew his front was uninvit- 
ing, nay, repelling. After he died, his widow, 
living back in San Angelo, told how he would 
go outside near the box office before a show 
was to begin and accost the litle ragamuffins 
loitering nearby. 

“Boys, ain’t you goin’ to the show?” he 
would ask. 

“We'd sure love to, Mr. Red,” would come 
the reply, “but we ain’t got no money.” 

“Come on in,” Red would say, “and bring 
me some money next year when I come back 
here.” 

Thus he created a host of young friends 
who would boast through the year that they 
owed moriey to Booger Red; and long after 
such incidents had been forgotten, Booger 
was surprised by the numbers of boys and 
men who would approach him on the circuit 
and offer money for shows they had seen 
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years before. He never accepted their money, 
but he would go back to his wife’s tent and 
brag how he had taught the little fellows a 
lesson in the rewards of honesty. He would 
do the same for hobos down on their luck, and 
he was always “good for a touch” by an old 
waddie past his prime, or sodden by liquor. 

As the show grew larger, Booger Red hired 
a man to advertise it in towns where he was 
to make an appearance, challenging ranch- 
men far and near to bring in their “orneriest 
bronchos.” The feature act came when the 
Booger rode these animals under a standing 
offer, not a bet, to pay $500 if he failed. He 
never was compelled to forfeit his purse, and 
it is safe to say he was tested more than any 
man in the Southwest. 

Booger used a very plain saddle—a mere 
frame or tree—for his stunt riding, but for 
his appearance off the show arena he had a 
gorgeous, silver-mounted saddle, of which 
he was inordinately proud, and for which he 
paid $750 in San Antonio. One day after he 
had ridden down Montana Gyp in their custo- 
mary morning joust, and thought the animal 
had been subdued, the Gyp gave an unex- 
pected lunge as Booger was dismounting. The 
rowel of his spur made a deep scratch across 
the saddle, and Booger often lamented to 
his wife that he would never forgive the Gyp 
for that blemish. 

The accident should have meant little to 
Booger Red, for he won twenty-three other 
saddles, all as elegant as the first. He rode in 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis and took first 
place in the events when the late Tom Mix 
and Will Rogers were making maiden appear- 
ances as top-notch tournament riders. 

Meanwhile, his tiny show had grown stead- 
ily and had come to be known as the best Wild 
West show on the road. His stock was in- 
creased to twenty-two bronchos, twelve sad- 
dle horses, and some twenty-five wagons with 
a remuda of work horses numbering more 
than one hundred. This was the inventory of 
his equipment when, ultimately tiring of the 
ceaseless travel and the care of looking after 
the big show, he sold eut to the 101 Ranch 
and resolved to return to the quiet life he had 
known in San Angelo. 

But he had remained in the show business 
too long to be able to effect a complete divorce 


and was soon back on the road. He was billed 
with numerous circuses, including the Al G, 
Barnes troupe, Hagenback-Wallace, Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show, and several others, 
It was always the famed Booger Red and 
Montana Gyp the spectators applauded loud- 
est. Occasionally Booger would break away 
for a season, as in 1915, when he won the 
world’s championship and another fine saddle 
at the World’s Fair in San Francisco. 


IKE his famous predecessor, Buffalo Bill, 
old Booger was a favorite with the young- 
sters during his show days. They would stand 
before the brightly colored circus posters and 
repeat to one another the tales of Booger’s 
prowess they had heard from the older folks. 
Once when the circus was “laying over” in an 
Oklahoma town, Booger wired his friend, 
Alexander, the saddle maker in San Angelo, 
to forward a new silver-mounted saddle he 
had ordered the previous season. This big 
box, with signs reading “Booger Red” plas- 
tered on all sides, came by railway express 
and was laid aside on the platform by the 
station agent. When Booger Red came down 
to the depot to get his saddle, he found boys 
crowding around the mysterious crate, very 
much perturbed. One of them exclaimed: 
“Gee, Booger has arrived. He’s in the box.” 
After the First World War began, Booger 
Red went back to the Barnes circus for one 
last season ; then rejoined his wife and family 
on a ranch they had purchased near Miami, 
Oklahoma. There he remained for seven 
years, ultimately to be forgotten by a nation 
embroiled in war and postwar perplexities. 
Only to his neighbors, among whom he lived 
quietly, was he still the great Booger Red. 


HE urge to get a glimpse of the life he 

had once known prompted him to board 
a train alone in the fall of 1924, and go down 
to the Fort Worth show. Or perhaps it was a 
premonition that his malady would not allow 
another opportunity to get the dust of the cor- 
ral and the sweat of a strange and angry 
mount in his nostrils. At all events, it is doubt- 
ful whether he would have tried to ride before 
the public again had he not been espied by the 
rheumy-eyed oldtimer who raised the cry that 
brought Booger Red back for one last great 
ride. 
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He was buried in San Angelo in the soil of 
West Texas—the soil he loved best of all. 
And, as the lonely cowboy rides sleepily 
around his herd bedded down for the night, 
perhaps a subconscious realization of the 
many other men of Booger Red’s ilk who are 


bedded down in the same land moves him to 
sing softly as he rides: 
Foot in the saddle, 
Seat in the sky, 
The derndest old cowboy 
That ever rode by. 


Song of the Rio Grande 


By Ruel Askew 


Dry mud splitting in the heat 

as flats and banks 

for dirty lazy water 

sliding south. 

Floating scum and trash 

and little else 

it sneaks by scrap-heap towns 

—a herd of starved mesquites 
that crowd into the water, 
lapping listlessly 

—the round-edge squatness 
of adobe huts left 
bleaching in the sun 

—a solitary train that feels 
its bold discrepancy 
with atmosphere 
and crawls by noisily humiliated 


—some old weathered Mexicanos 
hunched up ankle deep 
in creamy mud 


to slap their meager wash 
in muddy water with a stick 
and pound it dry and clean 
with stones. 


“Laugh, Mexicanos, dance and sing— 
turn your careless faces to the sun 
to brown. 


“Laugh, Mexicanos, dance and sing— 
wipe your runny noses 

in your hands 

and lift them for the wind 

to dry.” 


Dull silver flowing 
liquid-lapping 

with the night 

into the Gulf, that quivers 
with the wind and tides 
—slowly slides 
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through Matamoros sleeping, 
where the alleys end abruptly 
on the dry-clay banks 
and two thin-hungry dogs 
are all that moves 
or walks 
in cool-thin river air 

—down through Matamoros 
where the Mexicanos bunch 
in sleep like caddis flies 
and snore from one-room huts 
and rub together toughened feet 
for warmth 
or wake to urinate designs 
in some dust-flooded road 
or yard, 
then breathe the moist river-smells 
for sleep 

—down past Matamoros 
where a single shack 
or driftwood 
whistles with the wind 
and shrinks its shadows 
with the movements of a moon 
and pudgy clouds 
and trolls the hooks 


of Juan Rezal, the sleeping fisherman, 


like iron fingernails 

for scratching fish-fleas 

from the river’s back 
—down past Matamoros 

to the Gulf 

where sea-reeds rustle 
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in the night 

and chatter dryly 

like the echo of maracas ; 
where the river-smells 

turn salt 

within the waste grey-silver sea 
of Gulf 

and sands 

and clouds 


and sky 
and night. 


“Laugh, Mexicanos, dance and sing— 
slap huaraches in the dirt 
and shuffle jerkily ‘El Tapatio.’ 


“Laugh, Mexicanos, dance and sing— 
thirsty river-wind is hot 
by day 

and dries your teeth 

and gums 

and smiles 

and thoughts 

into siestas in the nearest 
street 

or field 

or plaza— 

and the river-wind 

is hot 

and dry 

and penetrating 

in the shade.” 











Jesse Stuart, author of Taps for Private Tussie, gets the 
older generation (this story actually happened) right on its 
bragging that things were done better in the good old days. 


Another Thanksgiving 


By Jesse Stuart 


sky when Pa walked down the rough 

stone walk, dressed in his brown hunt- 
ing suit and boots leading Rags and Scout. 
They charged against their chains, barking 
pleasantly, for they knew the big hunt was on. 
I carried our single-barrel shotguns. Finn 
walked ahead of Pa silhouetted against the 
morning sky. 

“Ever since I’ve been big enough to hunt,” 
Pa said, soon as we reached the car, “T've 
always taken a hunt Thanksgiving morning. 
Pap used to hunt on that day. Grandpa used 
to hunt Thanksgiving morning. We hunted 
while the women folks fixed a big dinner.” 

“And now you're going out with your 
boys,” Finn said, stepping on the starter. 

“A-goin’ out with you boys to show you 
how to shoot,” Pa said, as he climbed into the 
back seat with Rags and Scout. 

“If Grandpa was alive and a young man, 
Id like to go hunting with ’im,” Finn said. 

“He's the best shot I ever saw shoot a gun 
in Lawrence County,” Pa said. “Son, don’t 
get it in your head you can shoot like the old 
men.” 

[ put our guns in the back seat with Pa and 
sat on the front seat beside Finn. We were off 
to Batten County where there were plenty of 
rabbits. The headlights showed the ground 
was white with frost. The air was cool and 
crisp. 

“Don’t get in a big way, Finn,” Pa said. 
“We must pick up the other boys.” 

“Don’t worry, I won't forget,” said Finn as 
he left the frozen dirt road and pulled onto 
the highway. “I want to see how these city 
men can shoot.” 


Tes MORNING stars were still in the 


“T’ll tell you they can shoot, young man,” 
Pa said. “I’ve hunted many a Thanksgiving 
with Art Saddler. He’s a fine shot on the 
run.” 

“That’s the only way I ever shoot at a rab- 
bit,” Finn said. “I like to give the rabbit a 
chance.” 

“Don Didway’s a good shot,” Pa continued, 
“and there’s none better than Sam Akers. 
Son, you'll never get a shot if you stay near 
Sam Akers. He’s quick on the trigger.” 

When we reached Greenwood, Finn drove 
the car past the railway station, then he 
stopped suddenly. 

“Reach me my gun, Shan,” he said quickly. 

“What is it, Finn ?” 

“Never mind, Pa,” he said as I reached 
over the back seat and got his gun. 

Finn ran across the railroad tracks, 
dropped to his knees, aimed at something 
under the baggage wagon. 

“What does he see, Shan?” Pa asked me. 

The gun barked, a rabbit rolled kicking 
from under the wagon. 

“T never saw that rabbit,” Pa said. 

“T never either.” 

“That's one for me,” Finn said as he put 
the rabbit in the car amid the howling of the 
hounds. 

“Tt’s a wild rabbit, all right,” Pa said, exam- 
ining it, “but I didn't know you'd find one in 
town.” 

“T killed one on Main Street once,” Finn 
said, starting the car. 


A" SADDLER was waiting for us on his 
porch. He carried his single-barrel 
across his shoulder and was smoking his pipe 














as he walked proudly to the car. He got in the 
back seat with Pa and the hounds. Then we 
crossed Main Street to the other side of 
Greenwood to pick up Don Didway and Sam 
Akers. Don got in the front seat with us and 
Sam got in the back with Pa, Art, and the 
hounds. We were loaded now and we were 
heading for Batten County. Finn drove the 
car with his single-barrel across his lap. 

“Now everybody’s got the same chance on 
this hunt,” Sam Akers said. “Of course, it 
never bothered me much to have a single-bar- 
rel and let the other fellows hunt with pump 
guns and automatics! I’ve always managed to 
get my share of the game and then some!” 

“T’ve just been tellin’ my boy, Finn, what 
a good shot you were, Sam,” Pa bragged. 

“T always like to let the other fellow do the 
bragging on me, Mick,” Sam said in a pleased 
tone of voice. “You’ve hunted with me and 
you know how I can shoot!” 

“T’ve just told Finn that the young men 
nowadays can’t hunt like the old men could.” 

“You're right, Mick,” Sam Akers agreed, 
puffing his pipe. “I don’t know what’s wrong 
with ‘em. They can’t see ’r something. Seems 
like their nerves go to pieces. They just can’t 
hunt with the men of my generation! I’m 
only forty !” 

“Tf the young men can’t shoot,” Finn said, 
“T guess that leaves me out. I’m seventeen!” 

“You're pretty young to hunt with us old 
timers,” Sam Akers said, then he laughed and 
slapped his knees with his big hands. 

Finn brought the car to a sudden stop on 
the highway, jumped out and aimed at some- 
thing down the streak of headlight. 

Pow! 

“‘What’s he shootin’ at, Mick ?” 

“Don’t ask me, Sam,” Pa said. “He’s killed 
one rabbit in the railway station this mornin’.” 

“T never saw anything down the road,” Don 
said as Finn walked back to the car. 

“Never either,” Sam said. 

“What was it, Finn?” Pa asked. 

Finn didn’t answer until he had driven 
about eighty yards down the road. Finn 
stopped the car to get his rabbit. 

“Do you get game for every shot?” Finn 
asked Sam. 

“T miss one shot out of every eight,” Sam 
said. “I don’t try to be perfect!” 
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“That beats me,” Finn said. 

Pa, Art, and Sam talked about the great 
hunts they had taken on former Thanksgiv- 
ings and the great hunters they had hunted 
with. And to hear them tell it, they had beaten 
these great hunters of former days. 


S$ THE morning stars left the sky, Pa and 
Sam switched from great hunters and 
great hunts to the fine Thanksgiving dinners 
that they had eaten. They bragged about how 
their wives could cook and what big dinners 
they expected soon as they had killed their 
game. I thought about something I’d read in 
one of my books at school about the first 
Thanksgiving, how the men had hunted while 
the women cooked. 

Pa directed Finn over the turnpike in Bat- 
ten County to “the rabbit country.” Pa had 
hunted here before. And he had bragged 
about what a great hunting ground it was. “It 
will test the kind of shot you are,” Pa told 
Finn and me, “when you see three rabbits 
running at once and you’re huntin’ with a 
single-barrel.” 

It was light enough to see to shoot a rabbit 
when we pulled up before a farmhouse. 

“There’s George Bracken now,” Pa said. 

When he saw our car he stopped. Pa got 
out of the car. 

“T’m back for a Thanksgiving hunt on your 
farm,” Pa said. “I have five men with me.” 

“You know my rules,” Mr. Bracken told 
Pa. “Kill all the rabbit you can. Just watch 
about shooting too close to my barn.” 

“We'll watch that,” Pa assured him. 

Never was there a finer morning to hunt. 
The air one breathed into his lungs tasted 
good enough to want to hold it and breathe 
deeper and deeper. It wus fresh, crisp, intoxi- 
cated with spicy perfumes of dying farewell 
summers, goldenrod, iron-weeds, and leaves. 
We breathed deeply of this good air before 
we led the hounds toward the ragweed field, 
white with late November frost. 

“What a mornin’ for a hunt,” Sam said, in- 
haling and exhaling a full breath of crisp 
morning air. “I feel like I can knock the cot- 
tontails this mornin’.” 

“Now, boys, it’s seven o’clock,” Pa said, 
looking at his watch. “We'll hunt until eleven. 
That will give us time to zet back home for 
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our Thanksgiving dinners.” 

“That gives us four hours to see what we 
can do,” Sam bragged. 

“Now everybody be careful and not shoot 
toward the other fellow,” Pa instructed us. 

Pa led Rags and Scout toward the ragweed 
field and I carried the guns. Soon as we 
reached the field he unsnapped the chains and 
the charging hounds took off, whiffing the 
frosted earth as they went. I gave Pa his gun 
and he started behind the hounds. Finn 
walked on Pa’s left and Sam Akers walked on 
Finn’s left. Finn was cupped between Pa and 
Sam—two good shots. Art Saddler walked 
on Pa’s right, Don Didway walked to Art’s 
right, and I walked along to Don’s right. I 
thought if I took the outer rim of the fan- 
shape we were moving in that I would get a 
chance to shoot a rabbit. 

“Wow-wow-wow!” our hound dogs 
barked. 

Pow—! 

Pow! 

“Sorry, Pa,” Finn said. “Maybe it was too 
close to you.” 

Finn walked out and picked up the rab- 
bit, put it into his hunting coat. Sam Akers 
watched as Finn reloaded his gun. Before 
Finn had walked ten steps his gun discharged 
harmlessly into the air. 

“What’s the matter, Finn?” Sam Akers 
asked. 

“Playin’ with the trigger and my gun went 
off,” he told Sam. 

“That's a dangerous thing to do,” Sam said 
nervously. 

I had never known Finn to let his gun go off 
before. I thought maybe he was a little tense 
since six men were hunting, each wanting to 
kill the most game. Then I noticed Sam 
hunted farther to Finn’s left. I knew that was 
to Finn’s advantage for it gave him more 
space since he had been cupped too tightly 
between Pa and Sam. I thought the reason 
Sam was edging over was he was afraid of 
Finn’s gun. 

Pow! I aimed at a running rabbit and 
missed. The rabbit went to my left, facing the 
other hunters’ guns. Don Didway shot and 
missed. Art Saddler knocked the rabbit down, 
picked it up, and put it in his hunting coat with 
a smile on his ruddy, clean-shaven face, 


Pow! Pa shot again and missed. Finn had 
waited for Pa to shoot before he shot; then 
he up-ended the rabbit. 

“It’s this gun,” Pa said. “After you hunt 
with the same gun thirty-five years, the barrel 
gets thin. But, maybe it’s my eyes!” 

“You're shootin’ too quick, Pa,” Finn told 
him. 

“Never mind, young man,” Pa said, “I 
killed rabbits long before you were born.” 

It was a beautiful stretch of land that we 
were hunting over. The ground was level and 
we could see the other fellows shoot at the 
rabbits. The sun was just peeping over the 
eastern ridges on this level, frost-white field, 
and the gray-brown rabbits running over the 
white frost made excellent targets. But it took 
a good eye and a steady nerve to hit the small, 
fast-moving targets, since they were excellent 
dodgers. 

Pow! Pa shot again. The rabbit turned 
over and over. 

“Just started shootin’ now, Finn,” Pa said 
in a happy tone of voice. “Now, your old dad 
will show you how to bag the cottontails !” 

But before Pa had his rabbit in his hunting 
coat, Finn had killed another rabbit and re- 
loaded his gun. Before Finn picked up his 
rabbit, Scout jumped another that came 
straight toward Finn at full speed. It was a 
quick shot that Finn made, up-ending the 
rabbit. 

“That’s good shootin’, young man,” Sam 
Akers complimented him, “when you shoot a 
rabbit coming that fast toward you!” 

“When I make a shot like that,” Finn said, 
before he picked the rabbit up, “I always like 
to clip the rabbit’s nose.” 

When Sam Akers saw that Finn had just 
clipped its nose, he wheezed harder on his 
pipe. 

Pow! Don Didway got a rabbit. At the 
same time, Art Saddler shot another and Pa 
killed another. Their guns barked almost at 
the same time. Neither Sam Akers nor I had 
killed a rabbit. 

Pow! Finn killed one after Sam had shot 
and missed. 

“That was a lucky shot you made then,” 
Sam said, examining his gun as if there were 
something wrong with it. 

“Yes, it was lucky,” Finn repeated, picking 
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up the cottontail. 

Now the hounds had jumped another rab- 
bit. And it was good music to hear these bark- 
ing hounds running across the field toward me 
while small clouds of melted frost ascended 
toward the sun. I saw the rabbit, aimed, fired. 
It was my first one. 

Pow! Pa shot and missed. Art Saddler got 
the rabbit. 

“What's the matter with the rabbits?” Sam 
Akers asked Pa. “Why do they always break 
your way, Mick?” 

“They know Pa won’t hit ’em,” Finn said, 
laughing. 

Before we had reached the far end of this 
long field, Finn had killed eleven rabbits ; Pa 
had killed four; Sam Akers had killed one 
and had missed nine shots. Art Saddler had 
killed three ; Don Didway had killed two and 
I had killed three. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with me,” 
Sam said. “I’ve been nervous since Finn let 
that gun go off ; I can’t hit a thing!” 

Now we crossed a little knoll where there 
was a tough-butted whiteoak grove. The 
November wind rattled the leaves still cling- 
ing to the whiteoak trees. The sound of the 
wind in the trees and among the ragweeds on 
the empty autumn fields, the cracking of the 
guns, and the barking of the hounds were 
good sounds to hear. 

Finn killed two rabbits on the knoll and 
Sam Akers killed one. The hounds ran a rab- 
bit into a hollow tree, another one into a 
groundhog hole. And soon as we crossed the 
knoll we came upon another ragweed field as 
big as the first one we had crossed. 

“Here’s where the rabbits are, boys,” Pa 
said as soon as we waded among the dead, 
dark weeds where the frost had evaporated 
into thin, white clouds toward the sun. 
“Here’s where we finish the hunt!” 

“Rabbits will be harder to hit now that the 
frost has melted,’”” Don Didway said. “They 
are almost the color of the dead weeds!” 

Pow! Finn got a rabbit as soon as we'd 
walked onto the field. 

“Lucky,” Pa said. “Rabbits run toward 
you!” 

“T can’t help that,” said Finn. 

I noticed that Finn was getting a load of 
rabbits. Big, tall, Finn swaggered under the 


weight of his bulging hunting coat. The rest 
of us managed to carry our game very well, 
since we had much less than Finn. 

It was like a battle the way we shot in this 
ragweed bottom. We had as many as five rab- 
bits running at one time. Our hounds didn’t 
know which rabbit to run. They would start 
after one and jump another. I had never seen 
as much excitement in my life. But Finn kept 
picking up more rabbits and putting them in 
his bulging hunting coat. Only once did he 
miss a rabbit; then Sam Akers shot at the 
same time at the same rabbit and Sam claimed 
it. Finn let him have it. Only one had shot the 
rabbit since it was coming toward theni—and 
its nose was clipped off. 

“Ten till eleven, boys,” Pa said, when we 
reached the far end of the field. “We'd better 
mosey back toward the car.” 


HE DAY was warmer and we had sweated 

through our hunting coats. The sun had 
dried the dead leaves, grass, and weeds and 
they were loose and fluffy beneath our feet. 
The leaves rustled dryly now on the tough- 
butted whiteoaks; the wind whined over the 
fading, russet autumn fields. The hunt was 
over and what a hunt it had been! 

When we reached the car, Finn took twenty 
rabbits from his hunting coat. Pa had killed 
five ; I had killed three. Sam Akers had killed 
four rabbits; Don Didway, three, and Art 
Saddler had killed five. We had killed forty 
rabbits and Finn had killed twenty of them. 
He had two in the car that made him twenty- 
two rabbits. Finn didn’t brag about it; he 
looked at Pa and smiled as Pa chained Rags 
and Scout and put them in the car. 

As we drove toward Greenwood, Pa didn’t 
brag about the old men of his generation, his 
father’s and his grandfather’s generations 
outshooting the men of our generation on 
Thanksgiving hunts. Sam didn’t talk about 
what a shot he had been ; he talked to Pa about 
the big dinner awaiting him soon as he got 
home. 

‘Soon as we had reached Greenwood and 
had let our hunting companions out at their 
homes, Finn turned and whipped the car 
across the railroad tracks. 

“This is not the way home, Finn,” Pa said. 

“But we don’t need thirty rabbits, Pa,” 
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Finn said. “Four will be plenty for us. And I 
know a lot of families over here too poor to 
buy a turkey and I’m giving ’em these rab- 
bits.” 

“Glad you thought of it,” Pa said. 

“Why did you let that gun go off, Finn?” I 
asked. “Was it an accident ?” 

“It did what I wanted it to do,” he said, 
laughing. “It made Sam Akers nervous.” 

“Is Finn as good a shot as Grandpa was?” 
I asked Pa. 


He didn’t answer me. He sat between his 
hounds, his face was serious in thought. May- 
be he was thinking of the big Thanksgiving 
dinners Grandma cooked for the hunters of 
long ago when Grandpa shot wild turkeys for 
Thanksgiving—Grandpa with his long rifle 
and his racoon-skin cap, climbing the steep 
Kentucky hills, scratching his boots on the 
brush and briars as he shot the wild turkeys 
from the air with his trusty rifle. 


Whiskey for Powder 


Unique in the history of bombardments is one that brought rejoic- 
ing to the besieged. During the bitter fighting of the Civil War, Corpus 
Christi was bombarded by a blockading Federal fleet. A number of the 


shells failed to explode. 


One dud landed on the field belonging to an old German. At that 
time powder for the Confederates was scarce. The farmer looked long 
and covetously at the shell but hesitated to drill out the fuse, fearing 
that the disturbance might cause it to explode. Finally, he assigned the 
task to a Negro named Joe, giving him implements and a container 
for the powder, then retired to the safety of his house to await devel- 
opments. A short time later Joe joined him. 

“Dar ain’t no powder, Suh. Dis am whiskey.” 

The farmer sniffed it. The odor was fragrant, authentic, tempting. 
But there was a chance it had been poisoned by crafty Federals. He 
poured out a generous portion and gave it to Joe, who drained the 


cup and smacked his lips. 


“Dat’s fine whiskey, Boss. I’se obliged to you mightily.” ; 
He tottered away in high spirits and later spread the glad tidings. 
An immediate search was launched. Ten more duds were opened and a 


joyful celebration followed. 


Later it was learned that the men under Captain Kitteredge of the 
Federals, after having made away with a barrel of his best bourbon, 
had removed the charges from the shells on deck and had substituted 
the liquor which: they enjoyed while on watch. In the excitement of the 
bombardment, they had fired their hidden treasure at the enemy. 


—Virginia Ridgway. 





Elithe Hamilton Beal, Director of Radio House at the University 
of Texas, presents a phase of the Latin-American problem which 
should be carefully considered on both sides of the Rio Grande. 


“Good Fences Make Good 
Neighbors’ 


By Elithe Hamilton Beal 


EXICO will not allow its laborers to 
M come to Texas. The Mexican gov- 

ernment stands firm in its offer of 
100,000 laborers for farms and war plants in 
the rest of the United States, but not a one for 
Texas! This is a case of one nation boycot- 
ting a subdivision of another nation. 

Texas, with more than one million of its 
six million population of Latin-American ex- 
traction (some 200,000 of these Mexican 
nationals ), admits to some discrimination but 
says it is “social” rather than “racial.” Tex- 
ans point out that discrimination against the 
Mexican laborer on this side of the border is 
less severe than that imposed on the peon in 
Mexico by the upper classes. Just enough 
important Mexicans, however, have been 
barred from Texas night spots and have been 
refused service in small eating places to 
weaken the contention that the discrimination 
is entirely of the “social” variety. 

Most of the “No Mexicans Allowed” signs 
have come down in Texas, but no-Mexicans- 
allowed policies are still invoked regarding 
restrictions on residence and cemetery lots, 
the use of swimming pools and other public 
recreation facilities, and service in restau- 
rants, barber shops, etc. American Consul 
General W. P. Blocker contends that consid- 
ering the number of Mexicans in Texas, such 
cases of discrimination are rare —a frac- 
tional part of one per cent. On the other hand, 
Mexican Consul General Carlos A. Calderon 
insists that until all discrimination ceases, 
Mexican labor will not be allowed to come to 
Texas. 

There is a revealing exception in the pres- 
ent boycott whereby labor can make legal 
entry into Texas which actually strengthens 
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the restriction, since it sets the price of a 
Mexican laborer’s passport for work in 
Texas at 500 pesos, whereas it is 100 pesos 
for the rest of the country. Court testimony 
of Mexicans being deported from the United 
States is plain in respect to their inability to 
meet the fees of labor recruiting offices in 
Mexico—whether it is the prohibitive 500 
pesos or the 100 pesos. 

Actually, the boycott has not kept Mexi- 
can laborers out of Texas. Thousands, called 
“wetbacks,” enter the state illegally each year 
by swimming the Rio Grande. The recent 
demand of the Mexican government that the 
United States immigration officials get busy 
and shoo back across the Rio Grande an esti- 
mated 20,000 wetbacks leaves no doubt as to 
the flagrant violation of the boycott by the 
laborers themselves. But the demand had its 
nuisance value—the hue and cry that Valley 
farmers sent ringing to Washington was 
music in the ears of pressure-wise Mexican 
officials. 

In the history of the Rio Grande Valley 
development, there has never been a harvest 
like this year is yielding—a hundred-million- 
dollar crop of fruit and vegetables and cot- 
ton. The Mexican of northern Mexico, on the 
other hand, has been driven to the very brink 
of starvation through droughts and inflation ; 
as the tortilla is his staff of life, the high price 
of corn particularly affects the laboring Mex- 
ican. Washington and Mexico City are a long 
way from these realities. So if the Mexican 
can’t manage to swim, wade, or float across 
the Rio Grande on one of the slick logs 
usually available along the banks, the Valley 
farmer is likely to see that he has a boat. 

According to figures released from the San 
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Antonio Immigration Office, the roundup of 
alien labor in the Valley from June 1 to July 
15 of this year resulted in 420 deportations 
and 7,202 voluntary departures. This is a 
severe blow to the farmers, but they find com- 
fort in the assurance that the wetbacks will 
swim back. At the same time tempers are 
strained an extra notch when these labor- 
conscious Texas farmers see trainloads of 
Mexican laborers, numbering into the thou- 
sands, crossing the border bound for the 
fields and factories of other states. 

The Valley farmers can always count on 
the fact that the Mexican had rather be in 
Texas even with its discriminations. The 
Texas Rio Grande Valley is no strange for- 
eign land, but one where many of his own 
kind speak his own language. And on week 
ends he can, with proper precautions, swim 
back with his wages ior his family. Farmers 
frankly help their wetback laborers, taking 
them to the river for these week-end excur- 
sions and meeting them at an appointed time 
on their return. 

Mexico’s terms for lifting the boycott are 
simple. If Texas will pass a law making dis- 
crimination against a Spanish-speaking per- 
son a penal offense, all will be well; consuls 
will cease to publicize discrimination inci- 
dents, the Mexican press will quiet down, and 
Mexican labor can again enter Texas legally. 
Texas leaders, on the other hand, are just as 
positive that such action would inflame rather 
than eradicate prejudices, and are more posi- 
tive still that if such a proposal is submitted 
to the legislature in January, it will meet with 
such riotous defeat that the interests of both 
Mexico and Texas will suffer. Although an 
occasional voice of a Texan is raised in sup- 
port of the Mexican government’s stand, the 
majority prefer an intensive educational cam- 
paign as the sanest solution. 

The Tex-Mex conundrum is no small item 
in international affairs and cannot be inter- 
preted in the light of similar circumstances of 
any other state or nation. Texas, with nearly 
a thousand miles of border touching four 
states of Mexico, has a longer international 
boundary line than California, New Mexico, 
and Arizona combined. A sixth of the popu- 
lation of Texas and 20.4 per cent of its scho- 
lastics are of Latin-American extraction, re- 


taining for the most part the language and 
customs of Mexico. They constitute the larg- 
est group of Mexicans outside their own 
country. 


fiw AFFAIRS Of Texas and Mexico have 
been closely bound together through four 
centuries of history. Even when Texas fought 
for independence from Mexico more than 
a century ago, Mexicans in Texas had a sig- 
nificant part in shaping the new republic. 
Such signatures as Lorenzo de Zavala, Jése 
Antonio Navarro, and Francisco Ruiz are 
affixed to the Texas Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Seven Texas- Mexicans died with Bowie 
and Crockett in the Alamo; and today Texans 
of Mexican origin have leading roles in carry- 
ing out the good neighbor policy in Texas. On 
the Good Neighbor Commission of Texas 
appointed by Governor Coke R. Stevenson in 
August, 1943, three of the six names are of 
Spanish origin. With R. E. Smith as chair- 
man, the Commission has as members: Judge 
Oscar C. Dancy, H. P. Guerra, Edward C. 
Heid, Matias de Llano, and Andres Rivera, 
Jr. 

Mr. Guerra, born in Texas of Irish-Mexi- 
can ancestry, headquarters in an old pioneer- 
days type of general merchandise store in the 
little border town of Roma in Starr County. 
Although he carries the political nickname of 
“the Czar of Starr,” there is nothing about 
his small-town-storekeeper manner that 
would indicate the large land holdings and 
equally large political influence he has in his 
border domain. To Mr. Guerra discrimination 
is something of a puzzle and a surprise, since 
in his part of the state citizens of Mexican 
extraction hold most of the offices, own the 
land, and control the business. He takes great 
pride in the good schools in his area, and his 
greatest shock while on.the Commission has 
been the discovery that there are many public 
school systems in Texas where Mexican 
school children are segregated into separate 
buildings. So, in spite of the fact that he is in 
an area where discrimination does not exist, 
Mr. Guerra has been startled into a position 
vf favoring some kind of specific legislation 
for the unregenerate areas outside of Starr 
County. 

The division of racial extractions repre- 
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sented on the Commission does not mean an 
even division of attitudes or opinions. Joining 
Mr. Guerra in his leanings toward legislation 
is aman of opposite experience, Judge Dancy, 
who has had more actual contact with dis- 
crimination incidents than any other man on 
the Commission. For more than twenty years 
county judge of Cameron County, strategic 
border area at the tip of Texas, Judge Dancy 
has found the discrimination factor an ever- 
present one in the disputes he must settle and 
the decisions he must render. His carefully 
administered justice, falling alike on the 
Anglo and the Latin, has built a loyal follow- 
ing. This was best explained by a sandaled 
Mexican worker, who, when asked if he liked 
the Judge, replied, “Si, senor, because, you 
see, the Judge he salutes us on the morning 
after elections as well as before.” 

The last “No Mexicans Allowed” sign in 
Cameron County went down in 1943, and 
thus far the county has had no incidents to 
report for 1944. 

Matias de Llano, living in Laredo where 
the population is eighty-five per cent of Mex- 
ican extraction and discrimination virtually 
unknown, does not share Mr. Guerra’s or 
Judge Dancy’s viewpoint. Born in Monter- 
rey, Mexico, Mr. de Llano came to Laredo as 
a boy ; he now owns the largest straw hat fac- 
tory in the world. He recounts the occasion of 
his naturalization as one would explain the 
sacred baptismal or marriage ceremony, and 
is an eternal champion of the land-of-oppor- 
tunity doctrine and the benefits of American- 
ization. On last Father’s Day Mr. de Llano 
was designated Laredo’s most popular father. 
He is convinced that legislation is not the cure 
for discriminatory practices in Texas, advo- 
cating rather that the Commission advise with 
logal groups where these difficulties arise and 
work for solutions outside the courts, thus 
breaking down rather than solidifying the 
antagonisms. 

Mr. Rivera, now an official in the National 
Bank of Commerce at San Antonio, was born 
in Coahuila and came to Texas at an early 
age; his father was a lawyer and political 
refugee from Mexico. Mr. Rivera insists, 
“Education is the answer. Everything will 
not be done in our generation. It takes grow- 
ing up together — sharing, fighting, eating, 


playing together as you do in school—to make 
individuals unconscious of racial differences.” 

Both Mr. de Llano and Mr. Rivera agree 
that publicity has greatly magnified condi- 
tions in Texas. “Actually discrimination is 
much less in Texas than ever before. Much 
progress has been made. In the past there was 
no recourse, no redress for this type of griev- 
ance. Now there are all kinds of local, state, 
and national groups ready to stand by and 
rectify these wrongs.” 


— COMMISSION itself is the chief agency 
in Texas at this time for rectifying these 
wrongs. Its organization followed Governor 
Stevenson’s proclamation of June 25, 1943, 
which contained among its several clauses the 
statements that “the interests of the Republic 
of Mexico and the State of Texas will in the 
inevitable course of world events become in- 
extricably bound together in commerce, in 
industry, in agriculture, and in cultural rela- 
tions,” and “the cordial relations between the 
Republic of Mexico and the United States of 
America are vulnerable to injury or sabotage 
on the part of a few irresponsible or malicious 
persons who may make unjust distinctions 
against Mexicans or the descendants of Mex- 
icans, and in so doing, may succeed in ham- 
pering the prompt and full utilization of all 
resources in this great emergency.”.The Gov- 
ernor therefore proclaimed the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy as the public policy of Texas as 
laid down in House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 105. This resolution, in substance, makes 
it the policy of the state of Texas to give “full 
and equal accommodations, advantages, and 
privileges of all public places of business or 
amusement” to Mexicans and other Latin 
Americans residing or visiting in the state. 

The appointment of a Good Neighbor 
Commission following this proclamation gave 
body and meaning to the Governor’s action. 
Here was an agency to which complaints 
could be presented and remedial action chan- 
nelled through existing departments of state 
government or appropriate local agencies. 
Since the Commission could not be in contin- 
uous session, an executive secretary was des- 
ignated and given space in the Governor’s 
business office at the State Capitol. 

The executive secretary, Mrs. Pauline 
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Kibbee, is an able investigator and organizer, 
speaker, and writer. An energetic, bilingual 
deputy for the Commission, clear thinking 
and straightforward in manner, this tall, 
handsome woman has the “personality lead”’ 
in Texas-Mexican affairs with a sizable fol- 
lowing on both sides of the border. She inves- 
tigates by visit and interview every reported 
case of discrimination, and carefully scruti- 
nizes conditions in communities and counties 
involved. She then puts in motion appropriate 
local machinery to take care of the trouble. 
The law enforcement agencies of the state 
are keenly aware that the Governor’s procla- 
mation and the creation of a Good Neighbor 
Commission is more than a gesture, for not 
long after his proclamation he addressed all 
peace officers as follows: 

This open letter to all law enforcement 
agencies has been prompted by continued re- 
ports that I have received of alleged racial 


discriminations perpetrated not only by pri-. 


vate citizens against their Latin-American 
neighbors, but in some instances originating 
with law enforcement agencies themselves . . . 

Governor Stevenson further stated in this 
letter that the law should be applied when 
cases of discrimination against Latin Amer- 
icans involved legal infractions, that personal 
and friendly assistance should be rendered to 
people of Latin-American extraction wher- 
ever possible, and that diligent consideration 
should be given to protecting the interests of 
Mexican nationals. 


HE COMMISSION, only a year old, is now 

launching its most comprehensive, state- 
wide program for the handling of discrimina- 
tion problems—a program to be carried out 
through the initiative of local churches work- 
ing in co-operation with civic and cultural 
clubs and educational institutions. The docu- 
ment which defines this “Community Organ- 
ization for Inter-American Understanding” 
is the work of Mrs. Kibbe and has received 
the nod of the Governor and the unanimous 
approval of the members of the Commission. 
Both the American Consul General and the 
Mexican Consul General have given enthusi- 
astic endorsement. The Archbishop of San 
Antonio says: “Our group is prepared to co- 
operate whenever you’re ready to start the 


movement.” The Director of Inter-racial 
Affairs for the Baptist churches said : “TI shall 
do my best to bring my group into the chan- 
nel of co-operation.” 

This plan urges each and every local church 
to form a committee within its congregation 
to promote the principles of Christ in human 
relations throughout the state of Texas. It is 
set up with such directness of purpose and 
with such simplified detail of organization 
and function, that, although sweeping success 
may not be assured, it is inevitable that Bible- 
conscious Texas will turn up with something 
as yet unheard of in the field of inter-Ameri- 
can relations! Each town, village, and cross- 
roads in Texas has its church organizations, 
and in giving the church groups the leader- 
ship a type of coverage is assured that no 
other group could possibly achieve. 

Educational leaders are also speeding up 
their program for improving the status of the 
Mexican school child, and for teaching the 
Anglo-American pupil more Spanish and 
more about Latin America in general. 

While a rash of classes in conversational 
Spanish has broken out all over the state 
among club women, business groups, and col- 
legiates, the public school system has carried 
out the most thorough plan for making the 
next generation of Texans bilingual. The 
state of Texas now furnishes texts for teach- 
ing Spanish in grades three through eight in 
the elementary schools. During the 1943-44 
school year, 331 school systems of Texas 
availed themselves of this opportunity and 
Spanish was taught in more than 700 elemen- 
tary schools. 

A comprehensive study on the Mexican 
scholastic by Professor Wilson Little of the 
University of Texas shows that Texas has 
260,759 school-age children of Latin-Ameri- 
can descent, 20.4 per cent of the total white 
scholastic population for 1942-43. This indi- 
cates that in spite of discrimination in the fif- 
teen-year period prior to the labor boycott, 
this state has been an increasingly desirable 
location for migrating Mexicans. They have 
come here in such numbers that they are now 
living in 238 of the 254 counties in Texas. 

In planning to meet the needs of its quarter 
of a million Latin-American scholastics, Pro- 
fessor Little’s study shows several valuable 
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things. Only 53 per cent of the Latin-Ameri- 
can children are enrolled in school, and the 
greatest portion of these do not go beyond the 
third grade. School attendance of the ones en- 
rolled is very irregular. Separate housing for 
the Spanish-speaking children is a fixed prac- 
tice in many school systems in Texas, particu- 
larly in the elementary grades. Reasons for 
this segregation as given by school superin- 
tendents vary all the way from “local prej- 
udice” and “public opinion” to the common 
one of “language handicap.” 

In the majority of cases, housing condi- 
tions, equipment, and the instruction of Mex- 
ican school children are decidedly below 
standard. In some densely populated areas, 
certain schools are Mexican schools not be- 
cause of segregation practices, but because of 
their location within a Mexican settlement. In 
most instances there are discriminatory prac- 
tices in regard to the equipment furnished 
these schools. An outstanding exception is 
Bowie High School of El Paso, with an aver- 
age enrollment of 1,600 Mexicans. Major A. 
E. Lang, Minnesota-born and -educated, for 
six years principal of this school, has made it 
a shining example in demonstrating what 
Mexican boys and girls can do when given 
equal opportunity. When he asked for music 
instruments and the school board sent a truck 
load of secondhand pipes and horns, the 
Major returned them with instructions that 
he meant new ones like the other schools had. 

Major Lang has expanded Bowie High 
from four poorly-equipped buildings on six 
acres of land to nine modern structures on 
twenty acres. This high school is a formidable 
rival to other El Paso schools, whether in ath- 
letic or literary contests, and has maintained 
an outstanding ROTC unit. More than 5,000 
Mexican boys and girls have come under the 
Major’s influence. His fan mail comes from 
all over the world, and the things his Mexi- 
can boys say add permanent glory to the lead- 
ership he has achieved in the training of 
Texas-Mexican youth. 

A prominent Latin-American citizen of El 
Paso summed up the case for education in 
these words: 

We need more facilities such as those 
found at Bowie High School. We need more 
training in Americanization such as that fos- 


tered by Major Lang. In general, we need a 
more widespread consideration for the edu- 
cational needs of Latin-American youth in 
Texas. These things will do more to eradi- 
cate racial prejudice than any amount of legal 
pressure upon erring citizens. 

Colleges and universities in Texas are tak- 
ing a big step in this direction in setting up 
special procedures for training the teacher 
who is to teach the Spanish-speaking child. 
This past summer teacher-training work- 
shops were conducted in fourteen colleges for 
this purpose. A significant opening to this 
new consciousness of duty on the part of 
Texas educators was a conference held in 
Saltillo, Mexico, last April—the first Texas- 
Mexican Conference of Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges. The presidents of all seven 
of the Texas teachers colleges were in attend- 
ace. In all, thirty-eight Texans were pres- 
ent, including the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Dean of Educa- 
tion at the University of Texas. Mexican edu- 
cators have accepted an invitation to meet in 
a similar conference at Huntsville, Texas, 
next summer. 

Another educational project for condition- 
ing Texas college students to the Mexican 
language and culture was carried out this year 
by seven Texas colleges and universities hold- 
ing summer schools in the interior of Mexico 
—at Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, Mexico City, 
Puebla, Guadalajara, and Morelia. 

In addition to the sudden wave of educa- 
tional projects throughout the state and spill- 
ing over the border, Texas is coming alive 
with community enterprises for the benefit of 
the Mexican population. One of these is in 
Hays County at San Marcos, where 56.9 per 
cent of the school-age children are of Mexi- 
can descent. Nine members of the local teach- 
ers college faculty, a nutrition expert, and 
other community leaders are sharing in a pro- 
gram that involves recreation, health, stronger 
parent-teacher organization, and attention to 
more specialized training for the elementary 
school child. At the weekly community meet- 
ings in San Marcos the attendance, mostly 
Latin-American, is as high as five hundred. 
3ooklets developed by the San Marcos group 
on health, foods, arts, crafts, and music are 
made available to teachers in other areas 
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working with Latin-American children. 

Even in the Rio Grande Valley where farm 
and orchard development has been as fast and 
fabulous as a gold rush—and where the 
ground has been equally fertile for discrimi- 
nation incidents, real, fancied, and framed— 
substandard housing is becoming a matter of 
community concern and planning. The most 
comprehensive of these plans, initiated by 
Lioyd M. Bentsen of Mission, calls for the 
formation of separate corporations in each of 
the Valley cities to finance modern homes for 
underprivileged citizens and to sell these 
homes at a cost ranging from $750 to $1500 
on long terms with low interest. The corpora- 
tions will be entirely non-profit and services 
on directing boards will be donated. These 
groups will also encourage passage and en- 
forcement of laws necessary to prohibit exist- 
ence of the present unsanitary living condi- 
tions in these cities. 


N REVIEWING the projects, legal and educa- 

tional and social, that are now under way 
for the improvement of Texas-Mexican rela- 
tions, it is evident that the Mexican govern- 
ment’s concern for its own in Texas has been 
a prod for progress. The continued demand 
for specific legislation, however, expressed 
through the labor boycott puts too sharp a 
point on the prod and can prove irritating 
enough to undo all the advantages gained. 

To agitate for the passage of a law in Texas 
that would clamp down with fines and im- 
prisonment for those who discriminate 
against Mexicans is to defeat every good pur- 
pose now fostered by educational, religious, 


and public service groups. Such agitation 
means the substitution of uncompromising 
political pressures and prejudices for the 
orderly and humane channels of social im- 
provement. 

That it would be most irrational to legis- 
late on the matter of privilege for specific 
race or color is probably best understood by 
those who work at border posts. The prepos- 
terous sensitivity of people to racial designa- 
tion was recently illustrated in a Texas bor- 
der incident involving an immigration off- 
cial. Checking cars from the Mexican side, 
the official requested of a carload of rather 
dark-skinned passengers, “Aver los papeles.” 
This request to see passport papers, issued in 
Spanish by an immigration officer of the 
United States, was considered an insult by 
the passengers, who declared in no uncertain 
terms, “We are not Mexicans.” The passen- 
gers were Oklahoma Indians, so aroused by 
being asked for Mexican passports that they 
reported the immigration officer for discour- 
teous conduct toward a citizen of the United 
States. If these same Oklahoma Indians were 
to go into Mexico and initiate movements to 
legislate for the improvement of the three 
million underprivileged Indians of Mexico, it 
would make about the same amount of sense 
to the Mexican government that their present 
demands for legislation make to Texans. 

So Old Man Texas, frowning on legisla- 
tion as a solution to his Tex-Mex problems, is 
setting out with a Bible in one hand and a 
schoolbook in the other, believing firmly that 
Christian principles and education are the 
best tools for the task ahead. 


It is not unreasonable to predict that in fifty 
years from now John A.Lomax will be honored 
as America’s foremost collector of folklore. 


Adventures of a Ballad Hunter 


lron Head and Clear Rock 


By John A. Lomax 


three, convict No. 3610, when I was re- 

cording Negro folk tunes in the hospital 
of the penitentiary camp at Sugarland, Texas. 
Captain Gotch had told me that Mexico, a 
Negro convict and steward of the hospital, 
was the best singer on the farm. Only two or 
three convalescents were in the hospital, so 
the recording machine could be set up in the 
quiet of their large, common bedroom. Among 
the curious faces pressed against the iron win- 
dow bars on the outside while Mexico was 
singing, a low, solidly built Negro listened in- 
tently. This man beckoned to me. “I’se Iron 
Head. I’se a trusty,” he said. “I knows lots of 
jumped-up, sinful songs, more than any of 
these niggers.” 

That night and throughout the long day 
following, Iron Head proved that he did 
know the work songs of the black man. He 
and his “podner,” Clear Rock, turn and turn 
about, sang rhythmic songs of labor ; cotton- 
picking songs; steel-driving songs; songs of 
the jailbird; songs of the “bleed hounds” 
tracking fleeing Negro convicts through river 
bottoms; songs of an angry “Cap’n”; songs 
of the loneliness and dismal monotony of life 
in the penitentiary ; songs of pathetic longing 
for his “doney,” his woman; songs of the 
bold, black desperado with his trusty “forty- 
fo’” in his hand and with his enemy lying 
dead in the smoke pouring from its barrel; 
songs of his woman dressed “in her morning 
gown, green, lavender and red,” who waited 
hopefully outside the prison walls for her 
man; and many another, including English 
ballads found in the great Child collection. 


I FIRST SAW Iron Head, aged sixty- 
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Few songs were gay in tone. Most of them 
were dominated by a brooding sadness. Here 
was no studied art. The words, the music, the 
rhythm, were simple, the natural emotional 
out-pouring of the black man in confinement. 
The listener found himself swept along with 
the primitive emotions aroused, and, despite 
himself, he discovered his own body swaying 
in unison to the urge of Iron Head’s melodies. 
The sad songs fitted the tempo of slow work 
in the field or on the levee; the lively songs 
reflected the ring of steel heard in axe cutting 
or driving iron spikes into railroad ties. 

“De roughest nigger who ever walked de 
streets of Dallas,” is the way Iron Head 
classified himself. “In de pen off an’ on for 
thirty-five years.” Six times convicted, an 
“habitual,” as he called himself. “I’se a H. B. 
C., a habitual criminal, you know,” Iron Head 
explained proudly. “Not even ‘Ma’ Ferguson 
can pardon me.” Iron Head failed to look the 
part. Only some deeply graven and grim lines 
about his mouth and eyes made you stop and 
wonder if any tenderness had ever touched 
his life. With quiet dignity and reserve, amid 
the clamor and excitement of a room full of 
black convicts, hearing for the first time their 
voices coming from the recording machine, 
he preserved his composure. “Sing ‘Shorty 
George,’ Iron Head,” begged his companions. 
“Shorty George” told about the short passen- 
ger train that ran from Houston to Sugarland 
once a month on Sunday, bringing visiting 
wives and sweethearts. The men were sad 
when they saw the train puff away at the end 
of the day: 
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Shorty George, you ain’t no friend of mine, 
Takes all de womens, leaves de mens behind. 


The convicts insisted and urged him to sing 
this song until Iron Head’s quiet negative 
flamed into an outburst of anger: 

“You niggers know dat song always tears 
me to pieces. I won’t sing it,” he declared. 
And he walked away from the crowd to the 
iron-barred door where he stood leaning 
against the jamb, looking out into the soft 
Texas moonlight. Presently he motioned to 
me. 

“T’'ll sing dat song low for you,” he said, 
as if in apology for his anger. “It makes me 
restless to see my woman. I’se a trusty and I 
has an easy job. I could run down one o’ dem 
corn rows an’ git away, any day. [Great fields 
of towering corn grew close by.] But when de 
Law caught me, dey would put me back in de 
Line wid de field hands. I’se too old for dat 
hard work.” 

Then he sang the story of the convict who 
gets a letter that he couldn’t read for “cryin’.” 
It tells him that “his woman ain’t dead but 
she’s slowly dyin’.” In the song the convict 
breaks out of the penitentiary and goes home 
to his wife’s funeral. When Iron Head 
reached the last couplet, his low-toned voice 
swept along with lyric power into the tragic 
finale : 


When dey let my baby down in de ground 
I couldn’t hear nuffin’ but de coffin sound. 


Then Iron Head, a perpetual jailbird, a con- 
demned prisoner for life, broke down and 
sobbed aloud. 

I put my hand on his shoulder. “Some men 
lose their wives forever, Iron Head. They 
can never see them again. Your woman is 
alive.” Iron Head looked out of doors over 
broad fields of tall corn shimmering and whis- 
pering in the moonlight. Bitterness came back 
to his voice: “She might as well be dead; I 
can’t go to her an’ she’s scared to come to 
me.” 


LAN AND I always stopped in to see Iron 
Head when we passed near Central 
State Farm No. 1. Unlike the ordinary Negro 
convict, he confessed that he was guilty of the 


crimes that had put him in prison. “Most of 
the times dey didn’t catch me,” he modestly 
admitted. He had no complaints against his 
captain and the guards; he wanted to be free 
again, but he offered no extravagant promises 
of reform. “I’se found out dat I cain’t beat 
de law,” he said quietly, “an’ I ain’ gonna try 
no mo’.” Meanwhile he had become a trusty. 
In a little house set aside for him he worked 
all day weaving from corn shucks the collars 
worn by the mules on the Central Farm. Be- 
tween times he wove cleverly contrived door 
mats, one of which he sent as a Christmas 
gift to Miss Terrill. 

There were no serious charges of prison 
misconduct against him. He had served more 
than eight years of his last sentence, to which 
had been added a credit of six years for good 
conduct. Captain Flanagan had already 
spoken a good word for him to the Board of 
Pardons. When I went to them asking that he 
be paroled to me, my request was promptly 
granted. “Good God Almighty, the Lord will 
provide!” Iron Head exclaimed when Captain 
Gotch of the Central State Farm, astride a 
big roan horse, read to him a four months’ 
parole which I had brought down from Gov- 
ernor Jimmie Allred. Iron Head, the friend- 
less life-termer, habitual daytime burglar in 
the homes of his own people, was to have his 
chance. 

Iron Head was not the forgotten man, for 
no one had ever cared enough about him to 
know him and then to forget him. No one 
could forget him, for no one had ever given 
him a thought. He had pled guilty to all the 
charges that had sent him to the penitentiary 
six times. “I wuz stealin’ all de time. No use 
to try to beg off.” No letter had come to the 
prison for him in ten years. Even the Hous- 
ton judge who had tried him last and the 
attorney who had prosecuted him were both 
unable to recall him, though as an habitual 
criminal they were sending him up for life. 

In less than an hour after Captain Gotch 
read the parole papers Iron Head sat smiling 
in my car, speeding to Austin, two hundred 
miles away. (Still later I drove with him 
down Fifth Avenue, New York City, while 
he held on to me in terror.) 

Presently I saw his lips moving. 

“What are you saying ?” 
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“Praying,” Iron Head said. 

“Say it out loud.” 

Iron Head began: “I asked the good Lord 
while me and Mr. Lomax went ’round 
through the different parts of the country 
that He may go with us and throw ‘round us 
the strong arm of His protection that keeps 
us from all harm, hurt or danger. "Move all 
hindering causes, all stumbling blocks ; make 
our hilly ways level and our crooked paths 
straight. And take care of his dear beloved 
companion, and also dear beloved daughter 
and son and the cook, and O Lord, I humbly 
beseech Thee, deliver him back home safe and 
sound in physical health. An’ when time is 
ended and we can’t go no mo’, receive and 
save us somewhere in Heaven. My prayer, 
Christ our "Deemer’s sake, Amen and thank 
God.” “I always said my prayers in the peni- 
tentiary,” said Iron Head, the expert crap- 
shooter and much feared coon-can player. 

The next day in Austin, Governor Allred 
asked him, “How did you get the name of 
Iron Head ?” 

“I was cuttin’ wood on the Ramsey State 
Farm at Angleton at a place called de life- 
time cut. A live oak tree fell down dat I 
wasn’t ’spectin’. Some limbs hit my haid an’ 
it broke the limbs off, didn’t knock me down 
and didn’t stop me from workin’ on. The boys 
name me Iron Head.” 

Thus I had picked Iron Head, singer of 
English ballads, of “Little John Henry,” 
“The Grey Goose,” “Black Betty,” “Shorty 
George,” “Pick a Bale of Cotton” and other 
“devil songs,” to be my chauffeur and com- 
panion on a hunt for folk songs among South- 
ern penitentiaries and remote Negro commu- 
nities. Iron Head’s singing was to inspire 
other Negro “songsters” to strive to excel 
him. If he went straight, I would ask Gover- 
nor Allred to extend his parole, probably 
without limit. Should he fall back into thiev- 
ery, | was under contract to deliver him back 
to Sugarland and to Captain Gotch, who 
would doubtless again put him to work weav- 
ing with skillful fingers collars for the mules 
who pull the plows and wagons of the Texas 
Penitentiary System. 


— days later Iron Head and I headed 
out of Dallas bound for the Mississippi 


Delta and Parchman, where is located the 
16,000-acre convict farm with more than 
2,000 black inmates. Throughout the first day 
and on past Marshall, Texas, where we spent 
the first night in a tourist camp, Iron Head 
talked and sang gay tunes: 


Me and my wife can pick a bale of cotton, 
Pick a bale, pick a bale, pick a bale a day! 

Oh, Julie, pick a bale of cotton, 

Pick a bale, pick a bale, pick a bale a day! 


Always he smiled. He wondered “What them 
niggers down at Sugarland would think if 
they could see me ridin’ in a spang new 
Primer [Plymouth] car, settin’ up beside a 
big white man like he was somebody?” We 
passed by farms that were “‘too po’ to raise a 
fuss on.” A speeding car that passed us was 
driven by a man whose “wife had run away 
and he was tryin’ to ketch her.” Of a comely 
young Negro woman dressed in red, whom 
we met on the highway, he said, “She’s got a 
figure that won’t wait.” Proud of his ability 
to read, he shouted out the words of bill- 
boards as we dashed past. “Ambassador 
Hotel, Grill in Connection.” The word “Am- 
bassador” floored him. After I prompted he 
repeated “Ambassador Hotel, Girls in Con- 
nection!” Then: “They furnish girls in that 
hotel! Is there where we goin’ stop tonight, 
Boss ?” 

For two days we camped on the bluff over- 
looking the Mississippi River just out of 
Vicksburg. After supper Iron Head started 
on a “ramble,” claiming he wanted to see the 
“big river” running far below. Soon he came 
back. “I couldn’t see nothing but dark,” he 
said. “I always has to be keerful of de dark.” 
During the day we watched thirty rousta- 
bouts unload from the Tennessee Belle, just 
up from New Orleans, a carload of miscel- 
laneous freight. I had hoped to catch some of 
the river tunes that Mark Twain wrote about. 
But no sound came from them as they shuf- 
fled up and down the gangplank in a long, 
ever-moving line. Not one river “holler” did 
I hear. 

“They never sing any more,” the captain 
told me, “they don’t have life enough.” The 
river songs indeed seemed gone, for I had 
already searched the New Orleans docks. 
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Soon the gang songs of the black man would 
follow suit, as a part of the advance of the 
machine age. On the penitentiary farms, 
where the Negro labor must be done in 
groups, the “plantation hollers” yet live. To 
Parchman, Mississippi, then, we must travel 
to find the work songs. 

First, it was necessary to drive by Jackson, 
Mississippi, to carry the greetings of Gover- 
nor Allred of Texas to Governor White, and 
to get permission to visit again the convict 
farms. On the way just out of Jackson, two 
young roadside minstrels sang about a gold- 
digger’s victim, with the refrain: 


When I got money, it’s “Hello, sugar pie!” 
When I got broke, “Go ’way, country boy.” 


Iron Head grinned ‘n appreciation. 

In Yazoo City, on the way from Jackson 
to Parchman, we stopped to talk to a group 
of Negroes loafing in town for the Saturday 
holiday. Their spokesman attracted me. “You 
must be an educated man,” I suggested. “Yes, 
sir, Boss, I ain’t much educated but I got 
good learnin’.” 

“When do the guitar pickers come in?” I 
inquired. “Just about fust dark,” he replied. 

For more than a hundred miles the high- 
way runs due north from Yazoo City to 
Parchman, through one of the world’s largest 
and richest deltas. In much of this section the 
Negro population is from five to ten times 
greater than the white. Town follows town 
with laughing, gaudily dressed Negroes 
crowding the sidewalks and overflowing into 
the streets. At last our car stopped close to 
the grim, red buildings of Penitentiary Camp 
No. 1 at Parchman. The day’s journey was 
done. I had come for my second visit. We 
could see the men in stripes lounging about 
the buildings. “Feels sorta like home,” said 
Iron Head. 

I was shown a comfortable room in Super- 
intendent Thames’ home. The Negro boy in 
stripes who carried in my baggage said, after 
he had unpacked my valise, and as he turned 
down the bed covers, “I'll turn over the mat- 
tress in the morning and make you another 
sweet bed.” 

Meanwhile Iron Head was lodged with the 
“head shooter,” a tall, black man, the chief 


trusty. In Mississippi only the trusties carry 
guns and guard their fellow convicts. Late 
that night through the open window I heard 
a Negro trusty singing: 


Yonder comes Rosy in her mornin’ gown, 
And the trimmin’ on her apron, how it do 
hang down. 


The ex-bellhop who had shown me to my 
room the night before, tapped at my door 
early the next morning and stuck his head 
into the room: “Night’s out!’ he announced. 
Another day of adventure was on among 
Negroes whose field hollers and gang songs 
are unexcelled. 

As we had ridden along, Iron Head often 
sang. One day his song was an appeal to Old 
Hannah, the sun, to go down. “About three 
o'clock on a long summer day Old Hannah 
(de sun) forgits to move an’ stops. Den de 
mens sings dis song: 


Been-a great long time since Hannah went 
down, 
Oh, Hannah, go down; 
Been-a great long time since Hannah went 
down, 
Oh, Hannah, go down! 


She’s gone behind dem western hills, etc. 
I wonder where is de Captain gone? etc. 
He’s gone to de house to ring de bell, etc. 


Bullies, if you work I’m goin’ treat you well, 
An’ if you don’ I’m goin’ give you hell, etc. 


You oughta come on dis river in Nineteen- 
four, 
You’d-a find dead niggers at e’vy turn-row. 


You oughta come on dis river in Nineteen- 
ten, 

They wuz workin’ de womens like dey wuz 
workin’ de men. etc. 


Go down, old Hannah, don’t you rise no mo’, 
If you rise anymo’ bring Jedgment Day. etc.” 


It is a far cry from Iron Head in the peni- 
tentiary to the time of one of the English bal- 
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lads. Iron Head’s version has never been 
printed. 


Once I knowed an old lady, 

Round Tennessee she dwell ; 

She had a lovin’ husband 

But she loved other young mens as well. 


Love my darlin’, oh! 
I love my darlin’, oh! 


I’m goin’ down by the doctor’s shop, 

Jest as straight as I can go, 

See if I can’t find some instrument round dat 
place 

Dat’ll run my husband blind. 


She only found two marrow bones, 

She made him eat them all. 

And he says, “Now, my dear wife, I’m blind 
And just can’t see at all.” 


Says, “I would go to the river and drown 
myself, 

Honey, if I only knew the way.” 

She says, “No, my dear, come and go with me, 

Mother ’fraid you'll run astray.” 


She got away down on the river side, 

She wanted to see her old man drown. 

He says, “My dear, kind wife, I cannot drown 
Unless you shove me in.” 


She gits way back, taken a long, runnin’ start, 
She goin’ shove her old man in, 

Old man stepped just a little one side 

And headlong she jumps in. 


Old man bein’ so kind-hearted, 

Knowin’, too, de sweet wife could not swim, 
He reached right back and he got a long pole 
And he shoved her further in. 


Says, come all you young, hasty women, 
Take warnin’ after me; 

Don’t never try to drown a poor old man 
Says he’s blind and cannot see. 


Love my darlin’, oh! 
I love my darlin’, oh! 


During our trip when Iron Head’s singing 


brought him some money, I suggested that he 
save it, go back to Dallas and restore the value 
of the stolen goods. He rejected the idea: 
“Dey has plenty money. Dey never missed 
what I took.” He often expressed a wish to 
hunt again for some stolen jewelry that he 
had buried in his Dallas back yard. “I dug up 
de whole yard an’ couldn’t never find de place 
no mo’.” 

Iron Head often paraded his virtues. We 
were leaving a tourist camp in South Caro- 
lina. Iron Head had made his pallet on the 
floor by the side of my bed. On other occa- 
sions when such an arrangement was impos- 
sible, he would sleep in the automobile and 
have me lock him inside the car. He could get 
out but an intruder could not get in. As we 
drove away from the South Carolina camp 
that morning he said: “Boss, you don’t think 
I notices, but I watches everythin’. I knows 
where you keep your money. You leave it all 
in your pocket an’ hang your clothes in de 
closet, an’ you go off to sleep while I stay 
awake. I could get up any night an’ knock you 
in de head an’ take your money. You wouldn't 
know nothin’ about it! Then I could take the 
car an’ drive away. I ain’t never killed you 
yet, now has I?” 

A little later, after two months together in 
an automobile, I wrote of him: “Tron Head 
has assured me earnestly that the Good Lord 
must have him especially in mind since He 
has thus far not permitted him to be killed, 
although he has been shot at repeatedly and 
hit twice! ‘He watches over me,’ says Iron 
Head without a shadow of regret for his past, 
or sorrow for the cruel losses he has caused 
to poor washer-women away from their 
homes at work while he robbed them. ‘I’d 
rather be a dog and bay the moon’ than to try 
to set him right on any of his philosophy. Just 
as was Lead Belly, he is entirely satisfied with 
himself and has no spark of gratitude in his 
makeup. We get along and I am not com- 
plaining, only I know now that you can’t 
make a silk purse from a sow’s ear.” 

Despite his threat to steal the car, I could 
never teach Iron Head to drive it. After many 
trials I had him take the wheel one day in 
Florida. The road ran straight ahead for ten 
miles. There was no traffic. I let him drive 
until I happened to see his hands trembling 
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as he grasped the wheel. When we swapped 
places Iron Head staggered as he walked 
around the car. “My legs feel funny,” he com- 
plained. Thereafter I became the permanent 
chauffeur. 

When we had finished our work among the 
Negroes where Iron Head’s singing had been 
useful, I proposed to send him back to Austin 
where, according to promise, I was to set him 
up in the business of weaving rugs from corn 
shucks. He was bitterly resentful and hinted 
at reprisals on my family. Neither was he 
willing to find a job and work in Washington. 
So I bought a ticket, gave him money, and 
sent him back to Texas. He never reported 
at my home in Austin. Another friend found 
work for him in the country. But he couldn’t 
stay away from Austin honky-tonks and low 
company. Finally I learned he deserted his 
job on the farm and became a street corner 
bum. Then quickly followed the “pen” for 
the seventh time—and life. 

When I last saw him it was a sad meeting 
and a sad separation. I should have left him 
at Sugarland to weave from corn shucks 
horse collars and rugs for Captain Gotch and 
Captain Flanagan, for less than a year after 
the Governor set Iron Head free to go ballad 
hunting with me, he was back in the garden 
squad of the Ramsey State Convict Farm in 
Texas. This is the farm for long-termers and 
incorrigibles. He peered past me through the 
iron bars of his cell. Once more he was a con- 
vict longing for the “free world.” I asked him 
what had happened. “Well, I got hard up, an’ 
did a little mo’ porch climbin’.” (The swag 
amounted to more than a thousand dollars. ) 
Iron Head had once explained why he first 
became a thief. “Those merchants on Deep 
Ellum in Dallas had so many goods dey piles 
dem out on de sidewalks. I jest took what I 
wanted. I never did work. My grandma raised 
me. Ever day she give me my dinner in a 
bucket an’ sent me to school. I never got 
there. But mostly I stole from niggers. The 
law didn’t pay no ’tention when niggers lost 
their things. I’d watch a house till de women 
folks went away. Then I’d goin an’ take what 
I wanted.” 


_ ONE wintry Saturday, Alan and I again 
stopped at Sugarland, Texas, and took 


from the express office a new recording 
machine that had just come in from New 
York City. Then we drove on out to Central 
State Farm, No. 1, of the Texas Penitentiary 
System where Captain Flanagan agreed for 
us to bunk that night in the dormitory with 
the prison guards. After supper about a dozen 
of the Negro trusties who were to sing for 
us helped us to unload and unbox our machine 
and carry it into the farm blacksmith shop 
standing some distance away from the main 
group of buildings. 

The blacksmith and his helpers, also Ne- 
groes and trusties, were among the group who 
worked busily to uncrate the machine. The 
convicts crowded around eager and curious 
as a bunch of children as they watched Alan 
test the connections, adjust the gadgets and 
doodads, unwrap and set up the microphone. 

“Now we are ready for a singer,” said 
Alan, as he turned on the current and set the 
disc spinning. Then he looked at the machine. 
“Where is the cutting needle?” he asked. This 
minute steel plug with a diamond set in the 
smaller end to cut the line of sound in the 
aluminum disc could not be found. We turned 
over every scrap of wrapping paper and ex- 
celsior and carefully looked into the cracks 
and crannies of the boxes and the machinery. 
No cutting needle, and without it no records 
could be made. 

“The singing tonight is off, boys,” I an- 
nounced. 

Our eager “songsters” showed their dis- 
appointment as Alan and I discussed tele- 
grams to New York City and the chance of 
finding in Houston some substitute for the 
lost cutting needle. But tomorrow was Sun- 
day and no shops would be open either in 
Houston or New York City. We were in for 
a long delay. 

“Well, boys,” I said, “the men who shipped 
this machine probably would not trust a val- 
uable diamond in an express package, but, 
instead, sent it by registered mail. We didn’t 
ask at the postoffice. We'll get it in the morn- 
ing and record songs all day Sunday. Let’s 
tell stories. How many of you believe in 
ghosts ? Have any of you ever seen a ghost ?” 

By that time a steady rain was pouring 
down on the sheet-iron roof above us. Outside 
it was black dark. Inside, the white-clad Ne- 
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groes sat around on empty nail kegs. (Men 
wore the hated stripes only as punishment 
for a serious infraction of rules.) The dirt- 
floor shop, with its anvil and an old-fashioned 
bellows, piles of rusty iron in the corners, a 
blackened workman’s bench, showed dim and 
eerie in the flickering light. It was a gloomy 
place and a dark and gloomy night. The 
booming sound of the rain on the sheet-iron 
roof seemed to moan as the torrents poured 
steadily down. 

When I said “ghosts” the black men 
stopped their chatter. They glanced uneasily 
and covertly at each other. No one spoke. 
Iron Head got up and moved his seat to the 
other side of the room away from the Edison 
batteries that now and then suddenly popped. 
He had not been able to locate the sound, and 
I saw him continue to peer at the dark corner 
where they stood. Finally Burn Down said, 
“Well, suh, I don’t exactly believe in ghosts. 
I never seen one. But when I’se out in de 
fields by myself any nights an’ has to come by 
dat lonesome little graveyard where dem con- 
vict boys what didn’t have no friends to come 
and git em when dey died, is buried, I jes 
don’t come dat way. I takes a wide roundance. 
Dem lumber tombstones seem like dey is run- 
nin’ after me. Yas, suh!” 

Nobody laughed. But tongues were loos- 
ened, and for more than an hour Alan and I 
heard stories to rival those of Gulliver and 
Boccacio. Clear Rock from “Taylor-town,” 
Texas, seventy-three years old, who had 
“been in de pen off and on forty-nine years 
goin’ on fifty,” told some stories, each one of 
which, as Alan declared, “was better than the 
other one was.” 

“One time, fo’ I got in de pen, I wuz livin’ 
out in de country close to Bastrop, Texas. In 
dem days I wuz a sorta jack-leg Baptis’ 
preacher. Well, over ‘cross de road fum 
where I live there wuz a sick man from 
Georgy. He wuz sick fur a long time. Dat day 
some womens fum de house come over to 
my house an’ says dat de man wuz dead. Dey 
ast me to he’p wid de settin’ up wid de corpse, 
‘cause dey had to set up wid him until de 
man’s kinfolks could come fum Georgy to 
look at him, mourn over him, and see him 
buried. I, bein’ as I was ’greeable, I went over 
to de house where de man wuz at. 


“De womens an’ the mens wuz all settin’ 
scrooched up aroun’ de fire mighty sleepy. 
Dey wuz plum wo’ out fum settin’ up wid de 
sick man so long. De daid man wuz lyin’ over 
in the corner on his coolin’ bo’d wid a white 
rag wropped aroun’ his jaws. It wuz a mighty 
col’, lonesome night. 

“Clear Rock,’ de womens says, ‘we’s all 
tired out an’ we’s gonna lay down. Dere is 
about a waggin load of yam pertaters in de 
corner by de chimbly. Ef you gits hongry you 
mout cook you some.’ 

“Den de womens huddles deirselves to- 
gedder down on de middle ob de flo’ and kiv- 
ers deirselves up wid a ragged quilt. De mens 
wuz sittin’ befo’ de fireplace in deir cheers 
noddin’ and bowin’, dey was so sleepy. 

“T picked me out three ob dem yam perta- 
ters about so long and so broad [measur- 
ing with his hands], jes’ good eatin’ size 
yams, an’ stuck ’em in de coals an’ ashes and 
covers ’em up wid de emmels [embers]. Well, 
den I lean my haid on de back ob my cheer 
and try to sleep. I was sort-a nappin’ long, 
noddin’ an’ bowin’, till lastly I did fall asleep. 
Long in de night T wakes up an’ look aroun’ 
de room. All de mens wuz settin’ in deir 
cheers soun’ asleep wid their haids thowed 
hack an’ their mouthes open. De womens wuz 
huddled on de floor. Dey wuz huddled up 
‘cause it wuz col’. Dey wuz all sleepin’ kiv- 
ered up with dat ragged quilt. Dat daid man, 
he wuz jes’ lvin’ over in de corner on his cool- 
in’ bo’d wid a white rag wrop ’roun’ his jaws. 

“ ‘Clear Rock,’ I says, ‘’spec’ dem yams 0’ 
yo’s is done.’ So I recht in de emmels an’ took 
out one o’ dem yams. You know when you 
cook a young yam pertato de sap comes out 
all over it and sticks to de ashes. So I took my 
foots an’ whacks de yam again it, ‘whock, 
whock, whock,’ so de ashes would come off. 
Den de man dat was daid, lyin’ over in de 
corner on his coolin’ bo’d, wid a white rag 
wropped round his jaws, he raise up an’ say, 

“ ‘Ts dey done?” 

“T say, ‘I don’ know whedder dey is done or 
not, but I’se done wid dis place.’ De do’ wuz 
too fur away, so I went out-a de winder. My 
feet got to itchin’ an’ my body was honin’ to 
move on. As I wuz purceedin’ up de big road 
I pass by one o’ dem Dutchmen schoolhouses 
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where dey wuz practicin’ music fer one o’ dem 
sixteen’s er sumpin.’ Bout de time I went by 
dere house, one o’ dem mens poked a big brass 
ho’n out de winder on de side where I was at 
and blowed ‘da-ti-do-do.’ [Imitation of taps]. 
I wuzent expectin’ nothin’ like dat, an’ I leaned 
over. When I riz up nex’ I wuz in Ardmo’, 


Oklahoma. My eyes wuz stickin’ out an’ shin- 
in’ like de spy-light on a locomobile. I wuz 
goin’ so fas’ when I crossed the T. P. tracks 
in Ft. Worth dat my shut-tail ketch afire. 
Dat’s whut you call runnin’ yo’sef blind. Befo’ 
I could perteck myself I had run clear out-a 
Texas over into Oklahoma!” 








The Mystery of Dingess Run 


IX 1913, while doing geological work in the labyrinth of thousand-foot 
gorges and knife-life ridges which are all that erosion has left of the 
Cumberland Plateau on the Kentucky-West Virginia border, it became 
necessary for me to make a horseback trip deep into the hills. At the 
mouth of Dingess Run, I asked for directions. Surly shakes of heads and 
grudging admissions warningly informed me that there has been a hotel 
up on the run in years past, but that it was cautiously avoided now, since 
for several years many of its guests had not been heard from again. 

Nevertheless, I set out on my journey. After a tortuous ride up the 
narrow creek bed, clanking over gravel bars and negotiating unknown 
fords, toward the end of the day I came to the forks of the creek where 
a fortress-like structure of brownish logs loomed through the November 
fog. No hoof marks scarred the sand at the hitching rack and no chairs 
or signboards offered a welcome. 

“What’s yer business?” 

Pink eyes glared from narrowed slits above a yellow-and-white, 
tobacco-streaked beard. A rifle, while carelessly held, was just as evi- 
dently ready for business. 

“T am one of the State coal surveyors,” I announced weakly, “and 
I want to make a survey of the outcroppings up this creek, so that if you 
want to sell your coal land you won’t get cheated. They told me that you 
run a hotel.” 

“Whar you from, Boy?” 

“I am from Charleston, but I was born in Richmond...” 

“Lord bless my soul and body! Boy, come in hyar an’ SET! You's 
th’ fust Dimmycrat I’ve saw in twenty year! I been fightin’ these-hyar 
gol-danged Ree-publickins so long I never tho’t I’d hear nobuddy talk 
Tuckahoe* agin!—I bet your daddy fit in Lee’s Army in ’65 same ’s I 
did! What’s his name?” 

The mystery of the missing travellers of Dingess Run was solved. 
They had all been Republicans —W. Armstrong Price. 





*Native speech of Eastern Virginia. 


Lewis Nordyke has written many articles for leading 
periodicals. This is his first published short story. 


To Ride or Not to Ride 


By Lewis Nordyke 


ATHER and I went to the woodpile for 
E: supply of wood for the night and early 

morning. As we walked out of the house, 
Father raised the bill of his worn, plush cap 
and took a good look at the sky; he always 
glanced at the weather from the doorstep, for 
the weather seemed always to control us. 
Father squinted first at the sky, which looked 
almost close enough to be touched with a hay 
fork, then he gazed at a blue streak low in the 
north. 

“Listen,” he said, pushing up a fleece-lined 
flap from over his right ear. “Hear it? The 
trains!” 

I was puffing out my breath and watching 
it turn to vapor. I listened and heard the dis- 
tant rumbling of a train on a line almost 
twenty miles north of our house. On still, cold 
evenings and mornings we could hear the 
rumbling noise of the trains; a few times we 
heard the whistle, and it always sounded a 
thousand miles away. It made me promise my- 
self that some day I’d get away from the farm 
and ride a train. But on that particular eve- 
ning, I knew what Father was going to say, 
and he said it. 

“We'd better get in enough wood for two 
or three days. It’s coming a spell, or I miss my 
guess. Never seen it fail when I hear the 
trains. And see that streak in the north? That 
means business. About time for a blizzard, 
anyhow.” 

Always when the weather was bad we car- 
ried in enough wood to do us a week, and then 
each day we carried in as much as we used ; so 
we always had a surplus to guard against a 
day on which we couldn’t get to the woodpile. 
That day never came, and I hated the idea of 
carrying in more wood on any one day than 
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we could use that day. But when Father said, 
“get wood,” we got it. 

When we returned to the woodpile for the 
second load we saw Bill—my older brother 
—triding Kent down the road. Kent looked 
like a black demon, breath vapor like smoke 
puffing in quick spurts from his nose. He was 
prancing and slinging his head; and if I 
hadn’t heard his feet slapping the frozen 
ground I would have sworn the horse was 
not touching the earth. 

“The devil!” Father said, in his swearing 
tone. “I’ve never seen that horse with all four 
feet on the ground. Don’t reckon we'll ever 
break him. I know good and well I'll not fool 
with him after Bill goes to the Army. Just 
watch that devil prance.” 

Kent was a beautiful horse, but he had 
always been mean. Only a year ago, when he 
was just two years old, he kicked old Pigeon, 
his mother, and broke one of her front legs. 
Father finally had to shoot Pigeon, and he said 
he was a great mind to change Kent’s name to 
Kaiser Bill because the horse was so mean. 

When Kent saw us, he jerked up his head 
and aimed his ears at us. Bill pulled tighter on 
the reins, and Kent snorted and whirled half 
around. Bill slipped out of the saddle and held 
to the bridle reins. He was pale as a ghost. 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” Father asked. 

“T’m sick. Take him ; I’m about to die.” 

“Did Kent hurt you?” 

“No. I’m just sick. I’ve got to get in the 
house ; take him.” 

Bill’s teeth were chattering and he looked 
deathly sick. 

Father took the reins, and Kent tried to set 
back ; he rolled his eyes until I could see only 
the whites. Father and I managed to get Kent 
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to the barn and take off the saddle, but he 
whirled and kicked when the bridle slipped 
off. Father dodged and called Kent a son of 
something that sounded plenty bad; then he 
said, “I wouldn’t get on that horse for a thou- 
sand cold dollars worth of Liberty Bonds.” 

We picked up a load of wood as we went to 
the house. Mother was standing over Bill. He 
was shaking all over, even though he had piles 
of cover on him. 

Mother’s face was serious. “This boy’s got 
the flu,” she said. 

A strange, worried look flashed into Fa- 
ther’s eyes. “The flu?” 

“Yes. He’s having a hard chill right this 
minute.” 

Bill cried out, “It’s my bones, my bones! 
They ache clear down to the marrow!” 

My three sisters and little brother stood 
around the bed and looked at Bill. Peachy, my 
baby sister, was asleep on Mother’s bed. 

“Better see if you can get Doctor Griffin,” 
Mother said, and Father went to the telephone 
in the corner. He took some letters, a paper, 
a box of calomel, and Sister’s knitting needles 
off the little shelf under the mouthpiece and 
put them on the sewing machine. 

“It’s a wonder they ain’t a doctor lost on 
this telephone,” Father grumbled, as he twist- 
ed the crank. Father’s hand was so large his 
knuckles hit the wall when he turned the 
crank, and it sounded about like the knock of 
the Watkins man on the door. 

“Hello. Central? Will someone on the line 
ring Central? Hello. Central? I want Doc 
Griffin. Hello. Is the Doc there? Won’t be 
back tonight!” 

Mother looked around quickly and grabbed 
at her throat ; I heard her groan. 

“Lots of sickness?” Father said. “The flu? 
Could the Doc ring me ? Jim Evans died! And 
the Davis baby! And the Doc’s over at Rays? 
Well, tell him to ring me. Bill’s got the flu. 
Having a chill.” 

Father slowly placed the receiver on the 
hook and looked around at us. I’ll never forget 
the look on his face. He and Mother must 
have looked at each other a full minute before 
he said, “We can’t get the Doc. Everybody’s 
down with the flu, and the Doc’s going day 
and night.” 


“And Mr. Evans?” Mother questioned. “Is 
that right.” 

“Yes. And the Davis baby.” 

Mother turned her head quickly and looked 
at Peachy asleep on the bed, and Father con- 
tinued, “John Ray and his wife and boy are 
all down.” 

Father looked at Bill; then he walked into 
the kitchen and stopped in front of the north 
window. He stood there several minutes with- 
out saying a word. 

When the telephone rang he jumped all 
over, and his feet seemed to jar the whole 
house as he walked to the telephone. All he 
said was, “Is that right! Yes. If I possibly 
can. Looks like bad weather, but I’ll do the 
best I can.” 

Father placed the receiver on the hook. He 
looked around and said, “The Rays are dead 
—all of them. The baby has just passed 
away.” 

“Do they need you?” Mother asked. 

“To dig graves. So much sickness, there 
ain’t nobody to help dig the graves.” 

“They were good people,” Mother said, and 
tears came. 

“Folks are always good after they’re dead,” 
Father remarked. 

Bill was tumbling about in bed and moan- 
ing, and Mother went to him. Father put a 
couple of sticks of wood in the big-bellied 
heating stove, then he said to me, “We’d bet- 
ter get in more wood and wind up the chores. 
And you girls had better try milking the 
cows.” 

It was dark when we finished the chores; 
then the girls got supper ready while Mother 
took care of Bill and Peachy. We didn’t talk 
much at the supper table. We never talked at 
the table when Father was quiet. While we 
were eating, the house popped and then sort 
of shuddered all over; the windmill com- 
plained ; the cows bawled. Father pushed his 
chair back from the table. 

“Well, she’s here,” he said, hurrying toward 
the north kitchen door. 

The door always blew open when a norther 
struck. We knew it had beaten Father a little 
that time for we felt the puffs of cold air, 
which left the house chilly even after he 
slammed the door and bolted it. 
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“Looks like a blizzard,”’ Father said. “Al- 
ready snowing, and cold as Kelser’s cats. 
Ground may freeze too hard for grave dig- 
ging.” 

“Shut that door!” Bill yelled. “I'm freezing 
to death.” 

Mother got up and looked through the door 
at Bill. “I was thinking,” she said to Father, 
“that maybe you’d better ring Mr. Mitchell on 
the Draft Board and tell him about Bill. I 
know he won't be able to go next week. And 
you know how that ’phone goes out in bad 
weather.” 

“To hell with the Kaiser, anyhow,” Father 
swore. He went to the telephone and rattled 
the hook. He twisted the crank until the wall 
shook and he yelled, “Hello! Hello!” fully a 
dozen times. “Too late,” he said. “She’s al- 
ready dead as a hammer. Guess the wind put 
a tree on the line again.” 

I was big enough to realize what it all 
meant, and the look of worry on Mother’s face 
made me think about it. People had been dying 
with the flu, the same thing that was the mat- 
ter with Bill, and we couldn’t get a doctor. 
Now we didn’t even have a telephone, and 
there was a blizzard with snow. We lived five 
miles from the village and a mile from the 
nearest neighbor and the neighbor didn’t have 
a telephone. The only way we could get any- 
where was with the wagon and mules. Kent 
was the only horse we had to ride, and Bill 
was the only one who could ride him. I knew 
Father had sworn never to ride Kent. So that 
night I thought about all of these things, and 
I thought, too, about Jim Evans, the Davis 
baby, and the Ray family. 


Father moved Bill’s bed into the front ’ 


room ; that’s where our only heating stove was 
located. And the bed Mother and Father used 
was also in that room. Bill had always been 
my bedfellow. There was no other place for 
me to sleep so I got in bed with him. He 
groaned and tumbled and complained of his 
bones aching. 

Mother and Father took stock of the medi- 
cine. We had calomel, aspirin, lightning oil, 
Watkins liniment, camphor, turpentine, qui- 
nine in capsules, a little bottle of salted whis- 
key (for coughs), a box of arnica salve, and 
some little black pills that Father called “‘con- 
founded cathartics.” They gave Bill aspirin, 


calomel; and Mother rubbed his throat and 
chest with turpentine and his legs with the 
Watkins liniment. She rubbed camphor under 
his nose. 

“If we only knew what to do for him,” 
Mother said to Father. “And all the others— 
they’ll have it. And I doubt if you’ll be able to 
get off the place ; this is a bad blizzard.” 

I could hear the wind whistling. Occasion- 
ally it shook the house, and a loose piece of 
weatherboarding hummed a sound something 
like you make by blowing through a piece of 
paper held over a comb. 

“The Germans must be spreading this 
dreadful disease,” Mother suggested. 

“They may be. It would be just like Kaiser 
Bill.” 

“T wonder if turpentine under their noses 
would help keep the other children from tak- 
ing it?” 

“Tt might ; it’s worth trying. I guess you put 
the turpentine back on the telephone ?” Father 
complained. 

“You know good and well it’s on the kitchen 
table.” 

Father fumbled around and found the tur- 
pentine. He stopped by the bed and rubbed the 
stuff under my nose; then he went into the 
room where the others were sleeping to tur- 
pentine all the noses on the place. He even put 
it under Peachy’s nose. The baby slept with 
Father and Mother. 

I couldn’t sleep well because Bill tumbled 
and groaned so much, and I was glad when 
morning came. Father took a long look out 
the window and said to mother: 

“She’s raw. Snow piled up two and three 
feet and still snowing. And the wind’s still 
high-tailing it.” 

Father was out of the house a short time 
seeing about the stock and he was covered 
with snow when he returned. He tried the tele- 
phone, but it wouldn’t work. 

Late in the afternoon my bones began to 
ache, then I had a slight chill. The next day my 
three older sisters went to bed with aching 
bones, and on the fourth morning Mother and 
my little brother weren’t able to get up. That 
left Father and Peachy. 

Although the snow had stopped, the drifts 
were piled high, and the cold wind howled. 
But we couldn’t hear that after Peachy waked 
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up. She wanted to nurse, but Father thought 
it best not to let her. “Any way we can keep 
her from taking the flu,” he said. He fixed 
thin oatmeal, but Peachy didn’t like the notion 
and howled to go to Mother. Father tried 
sugar and butter, but Peachy fought him. 
Then he picked up a glass of milk. Peachy 
tasted it a time or two and then she drank 
every drop in the glass. Just as the baby fin- 
ished the milk, Mother opened her eyes and 
exclaimed, “My goodness! That was sour 
milk—almost a week old!” 

“She liked it,” Father said. “And if pigs do 
well on it, maybe babies will.” 

Mother was so sick she didn’t answer. She 
was out of her head and said crazy things 
when she was dozing. Bill was deathly sick, 
but the others were just bad enough to be cross 
and want attention. Father moved all the beds 
into the front room so he could see all of us 
all the time. Because my case was lighter than 
the rest, Father left Peachy with me when he 
had to go out of the house to feed the stock 
and to carry in wood. 

Father had never done any cooking or milk- 
ing. Nearly all his life he had done farm work 
from daylight until dark. For some reason, it 
was a custom at our house for the girls and 
Mother to milk the cows and do the house- 
work; and the boys helped Father. He had 
never milked a cow, and furthermore, our 
Jersey cows hated him because he had stoned 
them when they got in the field. The morning 
after Mother took the flu, Father was gone 
longer than usual doing the chores and when 
he came into the house, his fists were bleeding 
and his coat was torn. The beads of sweat on 
his forehead looked queer on so cold a day. 

“What happened ?” Mother asked. 

“By God, I juiced Old Dell even if I did 
have to tie her down to do it. No damned Jer- 
sey can whip me.” 

On the seventh day, Peachy had the flu. Bill 
remained dreadfully sick and Mother had a 
relapse and ran a high fever when she realized 
Peachy had the flu. I was feeling fairly well 
and wanted to get up and help Father, but he 
told me to stay in bed. All day he walked about 
the room. He kept a wet cloth on Mother’s 
head, and he must have bent over Peachy a 
thousand times. The poor little thing fretted 
and cried and begged for Mother. Her face 


looked sallow and her eyes were never more 
than half open. Father would go to the tele- 
phone every little while, and each time he’d 
mutter, “Dead as a hammer.” 

At night Father fixed us all in bed and gave 
us the final aspirins ; then he placed a piece of 
cardboard beside the coal oil lamp chimney to 
keep the glare out of our eyes. All night he sat 
in the rocking chair in front of the stove with 
his coat pulled close under his chin. He hadn’t 
taken off his shoes or clothes since the day Bill 
came home sick; and I don’t think he ever 
slept, because the least sound always brought 
him to his feet. 

Mother rallied and was a little better the 
second day Peachy was sick. “What if you 
were to take it?” Mother asked. 

“Me?” Father questioned. “I’m not going 
to take it ; I can’t afford to. And do you think 
I’d let things as little as germs whip me when 
I’m able to whip a Jersey cow every day ?” 

“I wish you could get some sleep,” Mother 
suggested. 

“I don’t need it. I doze a little every night, 
and you know I sleep fast.” 

Peachy complained feebly and Father went 
to her. I could tell he was worried about the 
baby for he stood over her most of the day. 
She was too weak even to fret when he took 
her temperature. He tested her temperature 
at least a dozen times, and I could tell it was 
high, for Father shook his head after each 
test; and Peachy’s drawn little cheeks were 
rosy. 

Late in the day, Father walked around the 
room carrying the baby. “If I could just get 
some of my own strength out and give it to 
her,” he told Mother. “If she could absorb it 
and get a little start—or if I could get at the 
germs and smash them with my fist.” 

“If we could only get the doctor—or any- 
body to help us,” Mother almost cried. 

Father shook his head. “We've just got to 
do what we can. It’s up to us... if I only had 
a horse I could ride...” 

Father suddenly put Peachy down beside 
Mother and said, “I’ve got to see about the 
stock and the chores.” 

It was almost dark. Father was gone an 
unusually long time. When he returned he 
looked at Peachy, and walked over and rattled 
the telephone ; then he tested the baby’s tem- 
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perature. He didn’t say a word, not even to 
Mother, but I could see that he was gravely 
worried. Mother sat up in bed and felt of 
Peachy’s face. “She’s burning up,” she said. 
She’s coming to the turning point... . Oh, if 
we could only get the doctor—or even just a 
neighbor !” 

Father gently pushed Mother back down on 
the bed. “Let’s be quiet,” he said. “She'll be 
all right. Little things like germs—they can’t, 
they can’t...” 

Father walked slowly about the room. He 
rattled the telephone ; he looked out the win- 
dow. He rubbed his hands almost constantly. 
I was frightened and wanted to say some- 
thing, but the look of concern on Father’s face 
simply wouldn’t let me speak. I could tell that 
the others, even Mother, were out of danger. 
But I knew Peachy was dangerously sick— 
and always it seemed as if the nights were 
worse than the days. Nearly every death in 
our community as far back as I could remem- 
ber had been at night. 

After taking a look at all the rest of us, 
Father picked up Peachy and carried her to 
the rocking chair and sat down. He arranged 
the baby close to his breast and just sat there 
dead still in front of the stove. By the glimmer 
of the shaded lamp I could see the back of his 
neck. There he sat with his chin slightly down 
and his arms around the sick baby. I couldn’t 
sleep ; I couldn’t get my eyes off Father’s back 
and neck. He was a big, rough man who had 
always depended on his strength and the hard- 


ness of his fists, and Peachy was so small and 
delicate. And how Father worshipped her ! 

The night seemed a year long, but Father 
didn’t move. He was so still he seemed not to 
be breathing. Early in the morning Father got 
up; he bent over and put his cheek to the 
baby’s face, then he carried her across the 
room and put her in bed with Mother. 

Father glanced around the room. He 
walked over and blew out the lamp; then he 
pulled down his ear flaps and walked out of 
the house. Fear tugged at my heart and I 
could hardly get my breath. I couldn’t tell by 
Father’s action what had happened to Peachy 
—and I thought about the Davis baby and Jim 
Evans and the Ray family. So I eased out of 
bed and tiptoed around to Mother’s bed. I put 
my hand on Peachy’s face. It was cool. I felt 
of her little chest; her heart was beating. I 
heard her breathe—smooth and regular. I 
reached over:to awaken Mother, who was 
groaning in her dozing sleep, but just then 
there was a loud, crashing sound from the 
direction of the barn. 

I ran to a window. Father and Kent were 
fighting. And there was a saddle on Kent’s 
back. Father fought Kent into a corner of the 
barnlot and finally yanked off the saddle and 
bridle. 

Father started toward the house and I 
eased back in bed. When he came into the 
room his face looked different. He tiptoed to 
the bed and felt of Peachy’s face. Then I saw 
him smile. 














Alice Marriott, having lived among the 
Indians for many years, is qualified to 
speak authoritatively upon their customs. 


Indian Medicine 


By Alice L. Marriott 


Buffalo 


ANY OF US, if we think of the 
M matter at all, think of primitive 

medicine as a manifestation of 
magic; and by magic we mean hocus-pocus. 
We speak of the medicine man in the same 
tone in which we reier to an accomplished 
conjuror, and with slightly more awe than we 
use in discussing a skilled acrobat. It’s all the 
same difference, we tell each other; and if 
matters seem to require more recondite ex- 
planation we fall back on some expression 
about its being all in the mind. 

Granted that this is at least partly true— 
that the incorporation of magic with medicine 
is as obvious to the primitive man as to our- 
selves: is there anything more than that to 
primitive medicine? Has it any elements that 
are part of this world; elements based on 
sound common sense, observation, and the 
profits of experience? In many cases, it has. 

Among the early Plains Indians — hard- 
riding, hell-for-leather Middle- and South- 
westerners, whose very existence depended 
on a practical, common-sense approach to life 
and its problems—there was a clear recogni- 
tion of the difference between natural and 
supernatural causes of illness. As supernat- 
urally caused they listed some ills for which 
we have not yet found much more concrete 
explanation ourselves : gallstone, for instance, 
and appendicitis; the fevers and infections 
that follow childbirth or occur in the first 
few years of a child’s life. For these they 
found no explanation plain to the eye, and 
these things they attributed to the Powers of 
Evil. With them were classed, after the com- 
ing of the white men, smallpox and measles 


Doctor 


and the common cold, as well as tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and other imported, communi- 
cable diseases. 

In a life that was lived bluntly, directly, 
and in the open, it was obvious that where 
effect followed closely on the heels of cause 
their relation would be observed. So it came 
to be with what we, too, think of as natural 
ills ; if a man’s horse threw him and he hit on 
his shoulder, you might expect a broken col- 
larbone. If, in a battle, he were unlucky 
enough to absorb an arrow discharged by one 
of the opposing side, you could expect to find 
two holes in his arm: one where the point 
went in and another where it came out. It was 
as simple as that. 

To treat these ills to which specifically mas- 
culine flesh was heir, there developed a group 
of specialists who were barred from treating 
women. In most Plains tribes from Canada 
to the Mexican border and between the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Rockies, they called 
themselves buffalo doctors, and their insignia 
was the tail of a buffalo bull. They employed 
enough singing and gesticulation to let the 
patient feel that something was being done 
for him, but their curative methods were 
based on sound, common sense. 


| ve us say that on a fine, sunny, fall morn- 
ing Big Turkey goes out to break a colt. 
Big Turkey is a good rider but not so young 
as he once was—all of thirty, at least—and 
lacking his first spring. The colt has never 
been ridden and does not take kindly to the 
idea. He stands first on his hind legs; then on 
his forelegs, and in changing ends he man- 
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ages to dispose of Big Turkey. Big Turkey 
hits the ground with a thud. His leg folds in- 
formally between the ankle and knee joints, 
and Big Turkey is left on the ground. 

Luckily he is not far from the camp. 
Friends see what is going on and someone 
comes out to investigate. When his injury is 
discovered, one of the investigators orders 
Big Turkey to remain perfectly still and 
heads back to the village for the buffalo 
doctor. 

The buffalo doctor comes at once. That is 
expected of him. He is the man who deals 
with emergencies, and one can summon him 
without ceremonious talking or smoking. He 
puts on no special clothes and the only article 
of ceremony that he takes with him is a rattle 
made of a buffalo tail and dewclaws. He 
shakes this rather absent-mindedly while he 
looks the patient over. Then he gives instruc- 
tions. 

The leg is gently straightened and Big Tur- 
key is stretched flat on the ground with his 
head and heels in line. There are no boards, 
but straight cottonwood or pecan branches 
are brought, whittled flat on one side, and laid 


in readiness. With the help of one or two of | 


the onlookers to hold Big Turkey’s shoulders, 
the doctor snaps the ends of the broken bone 
in place. The splints are bound on with soft 
buckskin, roll on roll of it, and Big Turkey is 
ready to be taken home. 

For the move the doctor requires a steady 
horse, preferably an elderly and intelligent 
mare. A packsaddle is put on; then a tipi pole 
is fastened on either side, dragging well be- 
hind the horse and secured to the saddle. 
Between the poles, clear of the horse at one 
end and of the ground at the other, a rawhide 
is bound and covered with robes. The horse 
is backed up to where Big Turkey lies on the 
ground, and his friends gently slide him onto 
the litter. One of the friends leads the horse 
and the doctor walks behind, where Big Tur- 
key can see him plainly, singing and shaking 
his rattle. So they take Big Turkey home and 
get him into his own bed. 

Once the patient is settled and comfortable, 
the doctor gives orders about a light diet—no 
solids, only soups for four days ; about bend- 
ing willow twigs to make a frame to keep the 
bed robes off the injured leg; and about any 
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other matters that can be attended to by the 
family to keep the patient comfortable. He 
then goes home and prepares for the second 
part of the treatment. 

This consists of dressing like and imitating 
the movements of a buffalo. The doctor puts 
on a robe—a skin dressed with the hair on— 
with the hair side turned outwards. On his 
head he puts a helmet made of the scalp of a 
buffalo with the horns still attached. He 
paints his body and limbs blood red, to repre- 
sent the bleeding of wounds in battle or of a 
buffalo’s wounds in the hunt. Again he takes 
up his rattle, this time to sing in earnest. So 
accoutred, he returns to the patient. 

By this time the numbness of shock has 
worn off and Big Turkey’s leg has begun to 
swell against the bindings. It has become ex- 
ceedingly painful and Big Turkey is an 
injured and outraged man who feels strongly 
that somebody should be doing something to 
make him comfortable. That is just what the 
doctor does. 

He leaps into the tipi, singing loudly a song 
to the effect that he is a buffalo bull, leader of 
the herd and its guardian, strong and unchal- 
lenged. He dances four times around Big 
Turkey, stooping and crouching, bending and 
rising, slowly and in time to his own singing. 
He stops at Big Turkey’s feet and turns back 
the covers from the injured leg. Four times 
he presses his hands firmly over the bandage 
above the break. 

“The bad blood is gathering,” he says. 
“That’s what makes it hurt. I’ll take it out.” 

Then, putting his mouth against the band- 
age, he sucks strongly four times. Each time 
he spits into the fire a mouthful of dark red 
substance. He and his confreres know that 
this is an earth paint from a remote section of 
the Black Hills, but to anyone else it looks 
like a mouthful of the dark blood that may 
accumulate in a wound. 

“There,” says the buffalo doctor to Big 
Turkey, “that’s all the bad blood there is now. 
Go to sleep, now it is gone and can’t hurt 
you.” And the odds are that Big Turkey will 
go to sleep. 

That’s about all there is to it, actually. The 
treatment as a whole may be repeated; the 
dancing and singing certainly will be repeated 
every day for four days. The bandages will 
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be checked and the splints kept firm and rigid. 
A patient, who for perhaps the first time in 
his life is prone and inactive, will be kept first 
on a liquid and then on a light diet. If at any 
time he must be moved, for at least a month, 
it will be on the drag; and after that he will 
use a cane or a crutch to move himself about. 
If his leg becomes unbearably painful and he 
feels himself lost and neglected, the doctor 
will come and remove more bad blood and 
readjust the bandages and splints. When he 
recovers, Big Turkey will probably walk with 
a slight limp and he will leave horse-breaking 
to others. He will certainly pay the doctor. 
The usual fee is a horse, the feathers of four 
swift-running hawks, four tanned deer hides, 
a bag of red paint, and a buffalo tail. The doc- 


tor’s fees, in part, go to keep his medicine 
cabinet equipped. 

Most of the old-time buffalo doctors are 
gone now. The new and complicated injuries 
resulting from car accidents hurried them out 
of the way even more than the ending of war- 
fare and life on horseback. But not so long 
ago in western Oklahoma there was a first- 
aid class of Kiowa Indians studying the trans- 
portation of the wounded. To the instructor’s 
surprise, every Indian student knew exactly 
what to do and how to do it far better than 
the white members of the same class. There 
was only one thing the Indians disagreed on 
among themselves. Should you sing to the 
patient before or after you put him on the 
stretcher ? 





Faith Healing 


by mental control is a subject that has 

had its ups and downs in the public 
mind. It goes through periods of being ex- 
tremely unfashionable to emerge as the new- 
est and most popular methods of treatment 
available. In its unfashionable periods it is a 
drug on the market and one can receive faith- 
healing treatments for nothing but wishing 
the treater well. In its times of being the der- 
nier cri one pays fifteen dollars for the priv- 
ilege of resting thirty minutes on a psycho- 
analyst’s couch. 

American Indians, however, have never 
had any doubt of the value of mental treat- 
ment, either in terms of benefit to the patient 
or in those of reward to the doctor. Through- 
out the continent, it has been recognized by 
them as a valid method of procedure which 
produced lasting benefits. 

The Indian doctor, medicine man, shaman 
—call him by what name you will—is not an 


Te: TREATMENT of physical illness 


untrained practitioner. His medical schooling 
begins in early adolescence. Then, like all 
Indian boys on the verge of manhood, he 
seeks a spirit guardian. The protection of the 
supernatural is gained in well-recognized 
ways: by fasting, vigils, loneliness, and by 
making offerings of food, tobacco, or one’s 
own flesh. Four or five days of this are enough 
to induce a state of self-hypnosis culminating 
in visionary and auditory hallucinations. 
From these things, unseen yet seen, unheard 
yet heard, the boy derives his personal power. 
Not until old age, usually, does he divulge in 
words the identity of his guardian, but the 
wearing of certain emblems in certain ways 
lets those about him know what power he 
received. 
Occasionally there are more fortunate or 
more mystic souls to whom power comes un- 
sought—in dreams or day-dreams. These 
youths, recognizing the message that has come 
to them, assume the symbols of their power 
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without ordeal. Usually it is the power to heal 
sickness that comes in this way. 

The novice who has received healing power 
is not at first ready to use it. He must be 
trained by an older man who has the same 
power. Seldom does the boy go directly to his 
teacher ; the first approach is through an in- 
termediary. Depending on tribal custom, this 
may be the boy’s father or maternal uncle. 
He, the father or uncle, goes to the experi- 
enced doctor and through roundabout conver- 
sation lets it be known that a younger mem- 
ber of his family has received the power and 
wishes to be taught its use. The doctor, also 
by indirect conversation, gives his consent to 
training the boy and tells the father or uncle 
the cost of the training to the family. 

Within four or five days, the required 
horses and goods are delivered to the doctor’s 
door. When they have been accepted the boy 
follows, and from that time on lives as a 
member of his teacher’s family. 

The actual training may take only a few 
days or may extend over a period of years. 
It includes the teaching of songs and instruc- 
tion in positive and negative taboos—the 
things a doctor must and must not do to re- 
tain full use of the power. It also includes 
training in recognition of symptoms; it is 
important for the doctor to know that the 
disease he has been called on to treat is one 
to which his power is applicable. With the 
symptoms of illness are taught the symptoms 
of recovery; he must know whether the 
patient is getting better or worse under treat- 
ment. If he knows that he is not able to 
cure he must say so in time for the patient’s 
family to call in someone else. And he is 
taught what articles and how many of them 
he should accept as his fee; if he were to 
accept something that went against his power, 
the power would lose its strength ; if he were 
greedy, it would have the same effect. 

The doctor who is beginning to practice 
does not treat cases alone immediately. At 
first he goes with his teacher to help with the 
singing, to hand the older man the instru- 
ments and articles he needs, to receive them 
when they have been used, and to see that 
they are put away with care. Only when his 
teacher has full confidence in the young man’s 
ability to know and remember the things he 


needs to know, may he begin to practice for 
himself. 

The theory on which treatment was based 
is known now as that of disease-object intru- 
sion. Simply stated, it is that an enemy desir- 
ing a person’s death shoots into his flesh a 
magical object. The object may be visible or 
invisible, tangible or intangible. It may pene- 
trate the flesh on a sudden sunbeam shooting 
through a cloud, a bolt of nearby lightning, a 
song sung to carry it, or it may be conveyed 
by the evil will of the enemy, without any 
other means of propulsion. 

With the object once embedded in his per- 
son, the victim falls ill. His sickness may take 
any form: retching, vomiting, abdominal 
cramps, severe headache—any of the thou- 
sand and one weaknesses to which human 
flesh is heir. It will not be a sickness that obvi- 
ously results from natural causes ; wounds in 
battle, injuries from falls, the pains of child- 
birth are all recognized as having a different 
causation. 

When natural causes have been eliminated 
and it is evident that illness has resulted from 
the intrusion of a disease-object into the 
patient’s body, the doctor sets to work to ex- 
tract the article. The method most commonly 
used is sucking. After singing some of his 
songs, usually four, the doctor cuts into the 
patient’s flesh at the place of the pain. He 
sucks the wound, usually four times, the first 
three times spitting out blood and matter into 
the fire. The fourth time, which usually pro- 
duces the object sought, he spits into the 
palm of his hand. He may show the object 
to the patient and his relatives and to his own 
novices, or he may glance at it quickly to be 
sure he has it and then throw it into the fire 
unseen by anyone but himself. He then sings 
four more songs and leaves the patient to rest. 
A light diet is usually prescribed for the next 
four to eight days. During that time a con- 
scientious doctor will return daily to be sure 
there is no recurrence of symptoms. If there 
is, the whole treatment may be repeated or 
another doctor sent for. 

Ordinarily the patients recover, once they 
are assured that they will. Sometimes, of 
course, they die. In the past, tribal behaviour 
and attitudes at this point varied widely. Some 
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tribes felt that the doctor was responsible for 
the death of any patient he was treating no 
matter what conditions existed. Others recog- 
nized the inevitability of death in certain 
cases and gave the doctor credit for trying. In 
the first instance, the doctor might become a 
social outcast or might even be put to death; 
in the second, he not only suffered no mis- 
treatment, he even received his fee. 


D™” about the honesty of Indian doc- 
tors and the validity of their methods 
has raged long and loud ever since those 
methods were first observed by white men. 
Church and State have tried separately and 
together to put an end to the practices of the 
shamans, but without effect. Whatever their 
hold and however it is obtained, they remain 
today as influential—if less numerous—in 
their communities as white doctors are in 
ours. 

As one who has observed Indian doctors at 
their work and has known some of them per- 
sonally, I am convinced of their sincerity. 
That there is sometimes sleight of hand in the 
production of the disease-object, they will 
themselves admit. But, as one of them once 
put it, “The man knows there’s something 
there that’s hurting him. He won't believe it’s 
out and that the hurting’s going to stop till 
you show it to him. You got to have some- 
thing to show.” 


That, it seems to me, is good psychology. If 
you know that something is hurting you, it is 
natural to expect the pain to stop when the 
harmful object is removed and you know it 
has been removed. Once the fear of pain is 
gone the pain itself ceases. When fear goes, 
relaxation comes and with it a chance for 
quick recovery. 

With their knowledge of psychology, In- 
dian doctors combine plain, common sense. 
Part of their prescription is always rest and a 
light diet—parts of most medical treatments 
in use today. Having first reassured the pa- 
tient that something is being done about him, 
they give his body a chance to heal itself. They 
may add other instructions: the taking of 
sweat baths, for instance, which so weaken 
the patient that he must rest; or abstinence 
from salt, which makes his food less attrac- 
tive than it would otherwise be. In all their 
instructions to the patient, they are above all 
else practical. 

Against some types of disease Indian doc- 
tors know themselves to be helpless. They 
cannot treat colds, or tuberculosis, or such 
epidemic diseases as measles, scarlet fever, or 
smallpox. These, they say, are white man’s 
diseases, and only the white man knows how 
to deal with them. When such sicknesses, 
unknown on this continent before the six- 
teenth century, occur the Indian doctor must 
succumb with his patients. 





Indian Accouchement 


Americans generally regarded the 

birth of a child as something that 
concerned primarily three people: the parents 
and the offspring. Interest in the processes of 
childbirth was confined principally to older 
women “who had gone through it them- 
selves,” and who could be said to have re- 
tained a personal interest. This interest was 
sometimes expressed in  behind-the-hand 
whispers ; sometimes more constructively by 
attending other women in labor. 


U NTIL WELL into the last century, 


It may be something of a surprise to learn 
that to certain North American Indian tribes 
the processes of childbirth had been well 
observed, and that great attention was given 
to delivery and to pre- and post-natal care 
long before we had become more than vaguely 
cognizant of their importance ourselves. We 
speak of a “Good, big, healthy girl, who has 
babies as easily as a squaw,” without knowing 
what was involved in the squaw’s supposedly 
easy delivery. 

While in almost any of the middle-western 
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Plains tribes the old-timers can tell of women 
who dropped out of a moving village for an 
hour or so and returned with babies strapped 
to their backs, such cases were the exception 
and not the rule. The plain truth is that the 
Indian woman, being a normal woman, ex- 
perienced a certain amount of pain and dis- 
comfort; and, knowing that she would, took 
common-sense steps to avoid as much of it as 
possible. 

In the first place, there was never an Indian 
child that was unwanted. The rigors of 
nomadic life, the lack of a substitute food 
should the mother’s milk fail, and the rela- 
tively high incidence of infection and infec- 
tious diseases made infant mortality appal- 
lingly high. Realizing these facts, the Indian 
woman took what precautions she could to 
minimize risks and insure a safe delivery of 
her baby. 

From the beginning of pregnancy, the 
mother was careful, slow in her movements, 
raised her arms as little as possible, and 
avoided lifting heavy burdens. She avoided 
strong and highly seasoned foods and often 
drank cedar tea, a warm, mildly stimulating 
beverage. She might observe various ritual 
taboos: few Plains Indian women would plait 
a rawhide rope during pregnancy, lest the 
cord become twisted around the child’s neck 
and strangulation result. 

A pregnant woman spent much time listen- 
ing to the councils of her elders—the equiva- 
lent of the Victorian “thinking beautiful 
thoughts”—and she made those preparations 
necessary for the physical well being of the 
new-born child. These consisted of making a 
cradle with a strong back and hood to protect 
the child, and collecting a quantity of rabbit 
skins and soft, dried sage grass to line the 
cradle. Fawn skins in which to wrap the child 
were carefully tanned ; for the first year or so 
the infant would wear no clothes, but would 
be protected by the cradle and the wrappings 
within it. 

As soon as labor began, the mother was 
removed from the family tipi to a new, spe- 
cially constructed shelter. A hole was scooped 
in the earth floor and filled with heated stones. 


From time to time water or cedar tea was 
thrown on the stones, keeping the air inside 
the shelter warm and moist. Men and chil- 
dren were excluded ; the woman was attended 
by her own mother or by a midwife. As long 
as possible the parturient sat upright above 
the stones; she was encouraged to rise and 


walk about from time to time; when she was 


tired she rested on a heap of freshly tanned 
skins, lying on her side. 

If labor seemed unduely prolonged, the 
midwife in attendance might make an internal 
examination. She knew enough to loosen the 
cord if it had been unfortunately wrapped 
about the child; to shift the position of the 
child to avoid a breech presentation. 

After delivery, the mother and child re- 
mained in the birth-shelter for at least four 
days, eight if possible. During this time the 
mother did not move, even avoiding raising 
herself on her elbows. She was provided with 
clean bedding, and ate little but soup. At the 
end of the eight days she returned to her fam- 
ily, but for another two weeks, if possible, did 
no work and moved as little as possible. 

Cleanliness in caring for both mother and 
child was a necessity. The midwife frequently 
washed her hands; she kept her hair braided 
down her back and wore only clean clothes. 

The safe delivery of a child was an achieve- 
ment of which a midwife was properly proud. 
I knew an old Kiowa woman in western Ok- 
lahoma who had kept a year-by-year record 
of her deliveries, beginning when she was 
thirty and extending until she was well over 
eighty. The half-century record covered four 
pages of a little, worn notebook bound in red 
leather. Four pages of little, round babies’ 
heads with their eyes open. One hundred and 
eighty-seven of them. Turning another page, 
I found twenty-two little heads drawn with 
their eyes closed. 

“What are these?” I asked, pointing. 

“Those times I failed,” she answered. 
“Those times the babies died. But,” she added 
proudly, “all the mothers lived.” 

How many obstetricians whose practice 
covered those same fifty years could say the 
same? 
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Having lived in Russia under the Czarist 
regime, Fania Kruger’s vivid sketches 
have the authenticity of experience. 


“How Many Arrows and Spears?” 


By Fania Kruger 


May Day Picnic 


forty years ago. 

“Children, wake up!” says Father, 
bending over where three of us, sisters, hud- 
dle together. All night we had scarcely slept 
for excitement, and we wake with a start as 
Father whispers : 

“To the picnic we will go! First of May! 
We celebrate! Get up!” He slips the covers 
off tenderly and begins to tickle the bottoms 
of our feet with a goose feather. 

Picnic! The first in a year! Wonderful day! 
We rush out of bed, scrambling for our 
clothes on the floor, getting into one another’s 
way. We know that Mother sat up most of 
the night preparing food. She loves to work 
at night. “The day is no day,” she always 
says, “it goes too fast. All time lies in the 
night, all thought, all truth in its silence— 
night that brings the wisdom of the dawn.” 

Father’s face gleams as he puts on his cap 
of black silk with red top and patent leather 
front piece. Mother, placing the lunch in a 
basket, moves like a cloud, somber and gray 
—or like a star clinging tenaciously to the sky 
through hail and hurricane. 

Mother, who is of the exact fulfillment of 
the law and who bears the sorrows of her an- 
cestry along with those of her generation, 
comes from the line of Misnagdim. She has 
lived in a spiritual and mental Ghetto and is 
unaware that the doors of the outside world 
are open wide, that she could enter therein. 


T IS MAY in Sevastopol, the Crimea— 


The product of the nineteenth century and 
still steeped in the traditions of the village of 
her birth, Mother lives in the city of Sevas- 
topol detached from the progress of the Cri- 
mea and somewhat confused between the 
ways of the village and the ways of the city. 
So eager is she to keep us in constant readi- 
ness for the reception of the Messiah, “who 
will reveal himself to the world suddenly,” 
that she often says to each of us individually : 

“Keep yourself virtuous so that the Mes- 
siah will find you in readiness. By not eating 
milk food for more than six hours after 
you've eaten flesh food, by not combing your 
hair on the Sabbath, you are kept free of sin. 
You might tear a tangled lock, and tearing is 
forbidden on the Sabbath. . . .” And there are 
a multitude of other don’ts. Frequently she 
tells us: 

“The day of my marriage I shaved off my 
hair and took to wearing a wig, and I bless 
the candles every Friday at sundown. I hope 
to God that each of you, my daughters, does 
the same as long as you live.” 

“Leave the children be,” Father always 
says. “Too many don’ts dull the edges of the 
words and mean nothing, Sarah-Esther.” 

Father, who is of the line of Chassidim, be- 
lieves that “more important than prayer is the 
purity of the soul,” “one may pray, even in 
the forest,” “one should be gay and happy, 
for only in joy is man nearest God.” The 
name Chaim, meaning life, suits Father; all 
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human misfortune stabs him in the heart. He 
cannot bear misery even in a beast. 

Borrowing our dreams and our ideals from 
Father, our courage and obstinacy from 
Mother, we children who have been made up 
of a complexity of temperaments are a baf- 
fling paradox of humility and arrogance, of 
slavery and rebellion. 


FF’ AS lightning we don our clothes. Vera 
puts on a long skirt and a blouse with bal- 
looned sleeves. Anna and I dress in our holi- 
day garb of calico and our new shoes which 
we wear for the first time since Passover. All 
ready to begin our exodus into joy for the 
day, Father lifts the cradle wherein lies our 
little brother all swaddled in strips of linen 
cloth. His hands and arms bound like a bam- 
bino to his thighs, he looks like a twisted loaf 
of bread. Vera carries the samovar beneath 
her right arm; Mother, the basket of food ; 
Anna, the coal and spindles; I, the youngest, 
tagging after Father carry the abacus, a 
counting board. 

Out of the door into the courtyard, we pass 
a dripping, brass hydrant glistening in the 
sun. Then down the hill on a cobblestone road 
we go. Vera stops suddenly and rapidly un- 
buttons her shoes, the new shoes made by 
Grandfather Mordecai: “I'll scratch up my 
shiny new shoes on these rocks,” she says, 
removing them and placing the cotton stock- 
ings inside. Anna and I follow her ex-mple. 
Buttoning the top buttons of the shoes to- 
gether and slinging them over our shoulders, 
we skip, barefooted and exalted. 

Father and Mother walk side by side. Far- 
ther and farther down the Morskai street we 
go until a few blocks away from the sea we 
see a huge crowd entering a building. 

“What is this?” I ask. 

“This is the museum,” Father answers. 

“Let’s go in,” pleads Vera. 

“Nu, good, we will go in, this being your 
day, children.” 

Carrying our bundles, we enter the build- 
ing. Many people are present there on this 
first day of May, looking at the dead Czars 
Iving in state in their pomp and riches. Over 
in the other room crowds are milling, voices 
buzzing. We enter the next room and look 
into a face of anguish — Christ upon the 
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Cross, with bleeding breast. This is the first 
time our gaze has fallen upon a picture of the 
crucifixion. Not expecting such a spectacle, 
we shudder and look in amazement and 
fright. Mother urges us to leave: 

“You must not look at Jesus, children,” she 
whispers. “You are Jews—Jews must not—” 

We rush out of the museum, only to hear a 
young peasant guide at the entrance exclaim: 

“Zhidi! Zhidi!” (An opprobrious term for 
Jew.) “You killed our God! And now you go 
to look at him! Curses upon you! You Christ 
killers!” he mutters after us. 

We rush on, frightened. 

“Get them! They killed Christ!” he cries 
aloud. “Cut the throats of the blasphemers!” 
is flung at us as a parting threat. 

Despite the fact that our joy is freighted 
with the fearful memories of pogroms, the 
sun glows with joy on such a day of signifi- 
cance. The words of the guide, though fall- 
ing upon our hearts like the heavy boot of a 
peasant, soon die away. At such an hour. 
black episodes of the past are forgotten and 
the present refuses to hold for long any men- 
acing shadows. 

Passing a beggar sitting on a heap of 
stones, his coat rent and tattered, his trousers 
patched together from salt sacks, Mother 
drops a copeck into his lap, saying: 

“God has many attires, but he is always 
dressed in prayers of the poor. As we comfort 
the poor, so would the Holy and Blest One in 
the future comfort us.” 

“May you gather all the blessings of the 
Mitzaw,” savs the beggar. He dares not thank 
Mother outright, knowing that the Mitzaw, 
the obligatory duty of charity ordained bv 
God, looms powerless by the expression of 
thanks. Thus one gives charity without seek- 
ing reward or return. 

“Peace be upon you!” says Father, nod- 
ding to the begear and dropping in another 
coin unseen by Mother. 

“Peace be upon you, too,” the man an- 
swers, then adds: “May you have abundant 
iov from all your children. Is the little one a 
son? Nu, good. May God bless you with an- 
other one in the next nine months.” 

“Why is he so ragged ?” I ask. 

“Because he is poor,” answers Vera. 

“Tf all the packs of sorrow were hung upon 
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a fence,’ says Mother with a backward 
glance at the beggar, “each one of us would 
grab his own, knowing that his pack is 
weighted down by less stones than his neigh- 
bors.” 

“Ach, poverty,” exclaims Father as we 
walk on, “black as the night it is!” 


T THE BEACH Mother sits upon a bench at 
the foot of the long table made of boards 
and spread with a white cloth, the pebbled 
shore for a footstool. She nurses our baby 
brother, Sholem, nursing him at the left 
breast and holding the nipple with the right 
hand. Mother, small of stature, and wearing a 
thick, black wig (a married woman must con- 
ceal her own hair, which is a temptation to 
men), looks older than her age. A halo of 
light is at the head of the table where Father 
sits, his youthful beard streaming like gold in 
the sun. 

Nearby, on a huge moss-covered rock, 
glistens the brass samovar. Vera, dark-com- 
plexioned like Mother, places the charcoal in 
the pipe which passes through the urn, then 
the spindles of wood upon the charcoal. Cast- 
ing the kerosene upon the wood, upon the 
charcoal, she strikes a match to heat the water 
for tea. The fire slow to kindle, she begins to 
blow her breath into the brass pipe. 

“Thank God for this day, children! Thank 
God for this day ! The God of infinite mercy !” 

“Haida, haida, haida, haida! Haida, haida, 
da!” breaks in upon Mother’s words of grace. 
It is the bellowing of a drunkard. “Hei! Hei!” 
as he slides and slips on the sand. 

“That’s an officer,” says Anna, pointing at 
the fallen man still lying on the ground. 

“How do you know it’s an officer?” I ask. 
“He wears civilian clothes.” 

“Because he’s drunk!” 

“And aren’t there drunken civilians also?” 
I ask. 

“Sha! Sha!” says Father, observing the 
drunken man arising from the ground. “Not 
so loud! If our walls have ears, then our 
words rise upon the wind. Jewish childrén 
must not let their tongues run so loosely. A 
still tongue makes a wise head. Measure your 
words, for by multiplying words you increase 
error.” 

Suddenly we smell the odor of vodka. 


Swinging and cursing, the officer shuffles 
toward us. 

“Zhidi! Zhidi! Did you trip me? Let’s kill 
the Jews! Let’s kill them !” he continues, stag- 
gering and addressing our parents. 

“What a pretty Jew child! Golden braids! 
Are you a Jew child?” he says to me, grin- 
ning. 

Having noticed Vera blowing into the pipe 
of the samovar, he leans over, takes off his 
heavy boot, and begins to swing it over the 
pipe back and forth, back and forth. The 
peculiar stench of the Russian axle grease 
exuding from the boots makes me feel ill. The 
flame arises, then the smoke. The officer stut- 
ters: 

“T built a fire for a Jewess! Let’s kill the 
Jews! Kill all the Jews!” Pulling forth from 
his boot a bottle of vodka, he slaps the bottle 
once on the bottom to start effervescence and 
drinks the liquor in one gulp. Then hiccough- 
ing and staggering he leaves the shore, turn- 
ing inland. 

Vera places the samovar, with smoke curl- 
ing upward, in the center of the table where 
stands a wooden bowl of medlar preserves 
made of rose leaves; a bowl of Antonoff’s 
Crimean apples and seedless grapes and large, 
juicy cherries; glasses for tea with large 
pieces of lump sugar; cookies made of egg 
yolks and the piroshkis—meat wrapped in 
dough. We children look longingly at the pas- 
tries that Mother had prepared in the night— 
eternity for her hours of toil. 

Gray-eyed Anna and I, blue-eyed like 
Father, sit upon the shore apart from each 
other. This is the only time—beneath the open 
skies—that Mother allows us to sit so low. 
Sitting on the floor or on wooden boxes inside 
the house is only for Orthodox mourners 
praying for the dead, after the prescription of 
the Jewish faith. 

The waves are now the color of the sun. 

“This is Crimea, children,” says Father, 
“Crimea, the greatest beauty in the world.” 

“Nu, how do you know, Chaim? Have you 
been all over the world?” Mother asks. 

Although God only requires men to offer 
daily prayers; although it is not deemed in- 
cumbent upon the women to pray, Mother has 
prayed every morning for as long as I can 
remember—has thanked God for her sleep- 











ing, for her awakening, for the dawning day. 
When the sun has gone down she has said 
prayers once again. When the first stars have 
appeared she has prayed, though never the 
long, full prayers for she has had no time to 
read from a book. She quotes Psalms from 
memory. Small and frail, Mother always 
mumbles in the chanting Hebrew, praying 
when she cooks the meals, when she puts the 
children to bed. On Sabbath or on holidays, 
Mother recites the full prayer. Neither sleet 
nor hail, nor rain, nor dark, nor joy, nor sor- 
row deters her from going to the synagogue. 

Father says a prayer now before partaking 
of the food, Mother mumbling after him, we 
children saying “Amen” and gazing hungrily 
at the table. 

Vera fills the glasses with tea. “Tea leaf in 
the glass is a sign of a letter,” Vera exclaims 
each time a leaf falls into a glass. 

We put the preserves into the glasses, eat 
the sugar lumps—biting them between our 
teeth, smearing our lips as we sip the tea. 

“A poor man drinks his tea with one lump 
of sugar, a well-to-do man with two, a rich 
man with three. But the Czar, who is priv- 
ileged above men, drinks out of a big sugar- 
loaf with a hole in the top. He puts the tea in 
the center of the loaf and sips it slowly,” jests 
Father. And we all burst into laughter. 

The rare feast over, Mother empties the 
sizzling coals into the sea and dips the samo- 
var into the water so it will be cool when we 
are ready to carry it home. Seeing little 
brother asleep, Mother takes out her mend- 
ing. Her feet are rocking the cradle, her hands 
are sewing. Father now plays games with us, 
sings with us. I pillow myself against Father's 
knees. Anna crushes the ants on the ground. 

“Don’t, Anna, don’t!” I cry, flinching. 

“T will do it, too, if I want to!” 

“Feigele, Feigele, tip, tip, tip,” says Father, 
rubbing the ends of his fingers. Anna, sitting 
away from us, looks askance at Father as he 
calls me by the endearing name. Her lips 
twitch enviously. 

Mother says, “Chana, it is not good to be 
always angry. God will punish you for that.” 

“God will punish me? I'll take God and 
throw him in the rubbish pile!” 

“Woe to a mother who hears such words 
from her child! Woe to my years!” exclaims 
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Mother. “These are the words of a sinner. 
That my child should talk like a Gentile! A 
Jewish child must have faith!” 

“God will make of the rubbish heap a sea, 
and cleanse himself, and fly back to heaven!” 
Vera intercedes. 

“Come here, Chanele,” says Father. “Do 
not stray away from your sisters. Each of us 
separately is but a worm in the ground, but all 
of us together can be part of eternity. A home 
without love is like a ship without a compass.” 
But Anna’s pale gray eyes look vacantly into 
distance. 

“Come,” Father goes on, “I’ll let you play 
with the abacus.” 

Anna’s face suddenly brightens. Nearer 
and nearer she moves to where Father sits. 
Placing the abacus with its colored balls slid- 
ing on a wire upon Anna’s lap and taking her 
hands, he begins, with a twinkle in his eyes, to 
count : 

“One, two, three, no ill feeling be. 

One, two, three, four, envy be no more. 

Now, Chanele, repeat after me,” says 
Father. 

Head downcast, Anna repeats after him: 
“One, two, three, four, envy—” and bursts 
into tears. 

“Nu, I would not cry if I were you. After 
all, a human being is a human being, and does 
the human thing. But one always has to fight 
against the evil—the evil that creeps into one’s 
heart uninvited,” says Father. 

“Now, children, let us make a circle here. 
Let us play a singing game. First, let Vera 
take the place in the middle and sing. Then 
we will all join in.” 

Vera starts with a loud, discordant note in 
the manner of a Russian: 

“Beneath the small cradle—” 

Father smiles, “Ach, let us sing together. 
Then we cannot hear how badly we sing. Nu, 
children : 

Beneath the small cradle 

Stands a white billy goat... 

Children in the cradles 

"Cry like the billy goats ; 

Mi-meh...mi...meh...” 

Mother says: “Sing again, and I will join 
with you.” 

“Nu, children, sing,” calls out Father, 
“ “For the Truth of the Torah’.” 
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“Beneath a little baby bed stands a white 

billy goat. 

This billy goat goes to market 

To barter for nuts and raisins. 

Our little brother will barter for the truth 

of the Torah; 

For the truth of the Torah our little brother 

will barter.” 

We have not had so much excitement since 
the birth of our little brother! That day fresh 
sheets were spread over Mother’s bed. The 
written prayers that were to keep off evil 
spirits which haunt new mothers and new- 
born babies were pasted on the wall. That 
evening in the room stood young boys from 
the Hebrew elementary school, saying prayers 
loudly, chanting prayers for the strength and 
life and happiness of the infant. Vera smiled 
at Mendel, the oldest boy. I saw how her 
brown eyes shown. Secretly I wished the boys 
would notice me, too. After the prayer, Vera 
gave them nuts and raisins and small pieces of 
cake. She gave Mendel the largest piece, and 
I saw his pleased smile. 


At parting the boys chanted : “A good night 
to the little boy! A good night! A good 
night !” 


S THE May sunlight spreads its rays upon 
A us, upon the tiny fishing boats, upon the 
canoes and the immense ships, I seem to hear 
in the song of the waves : “A good night to the 
little boy! A good night!” 

Joy glows in our parents’ voices, in their 
faces, and their eyes shine with happiness as 
they sing again and again: 

“For the truth of the Torah our little boy 

will barter.” 

The sun sinks lower and lower, the fiery 
sunset, a strip of crimson chiffon, spreads 
over the horizon and dips into the water. The 
last gold glint of dusk seems like a thousand 
burning candles merging into a bowl of fire. 
We take our belongings and, drunken with 
the scent of the sea, glowing with delicious 
weariness, we move slowly with the twilight 
toward our home. 





He Lived by 


Y FATHER, of blessed memory, 
M who studied to be a rabbi was by 

trade a butcher. In Czarist Russia 
the Jew was limited in his right to occupation 
so he, whose eyes shone at the sight of chil- 
dren, who loved books and birds and animals 
and truth, lived by selling meat! Often I 
heard Father say : “There is a certain amount 
of grief provided by God at creation and 
every human being must come in for his share 


Selling Meat 


of it. Ach, I have come to my occupation by 
way of grief.” 

Indeed the stooped young man, wading 
through the deep snow, his beard covered 
with icicles and his mouth emitting frost, was 
in direct contrast to the rejuvenated, spiritual 
man into whom Father was metamorphosed 
with the arrival of the Sabbath. 

“Children,” Father would say to us, “is 
there any joy in this whole world that can 











compare with the glory of the Sabbath—the 
beauty of it, the joy of it, the peace of it!” 

From a pigmy to a titan, from pauper to 
king, each Sabbath Father was born anew. 

Father the butcher, was a man so unrelated, 
so remote from his real self, he might have 
been someone else I had heard crying in his 
sleep. How often as a child I would dash into 
his room as he lay on his back with mouth half 
open, and cry, “Papa! Papa!” to wake him. 

“What a nightmare!” he would say, upon 
opening his startled eyes, “what a nightmare! 
I dreamed a bull was chasing me!” 

Perhaps it was not my father whose breath 
we could hear as he came from the butcher 
shop—blowing, snorting with the harshness 
of a peasant chopping wood. Was it a mere 
illusion, our hearing Father say how he hated 
to hear the women wrangle over their choice 
of meat... Pound of lung—five kopecks... 
pound of liver—ten kopecks ; with every slash 
of the cleaver, a knife sank into his own heart. 

How clear before my eyes arises the pic- 
ture of the butcher shop—the gory block, the 
blood-stained apron, Father’s sullen face. I 
still hear his voice permeated with pity and 
culminating in the pathetic phrase: 

“Nothing but blood and slaughter ! Slaugh- 
ter on slaughter! Adonoi Mah Odom: Lord, 
oh what is man?” 

Perhaps it is the other Father I remember 
so well, the one who arose at dawn, poured 
water on his finger tips. When a person 
sleeps, his spirit departs and bodilessness re- 
mains; he is unclean until he washes his fin- 
ger tips where evil dwells. After offering a 
prayer thanking God for his sleeping, for his 
awakening, and for the coming day, Father 
rushed out to feed the cow. Always the ani- 
mal that feeds men must be taken care of be- 
fore the man partakes of food. 

It may be that there was only the Father of 
the Sabbath, renewed in spirit and chanting 
Psalms and saying, “On Sabbath I am a new 
man.” 

Well do I remember, after saying the night 
prayers, repeating three times : 

“Stand in awe and sin not 
Commune with your own heart 
upon your own bed 
And be still.” 

I pricked my ears, listening to Father : 
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“Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 
He chanted Psalms in a state of half-happi- 

ness and half-sorrow, joy and sadness inter- 

mingling, his words coming from a sad yet 
jubilant heart—sad as the heartache of 
humanity jubilant as the hope of the world. 

Then there existed the Father who, like 
Solomon of old, understood the language of 
the beasts, the language of the plovers, who 
listened to the cry of all the birds in the air, of 
all the creatures on earth. 

He who had patterned his life on the wis- 
dom of the Talmud, who had immersed him- 
self in the light of the Biblical Law, found 
that the fire of mercifullness began to burn 
within his own heart. His living motto was: 
“A wrong to the individual is a wrong com- 
mitted against God.” 

I can see him now going from house to 
house to beg, not for himself, not even for his 
own family, but for a person in need. 

“Father,” I said once, quoting from a Tal- 
mudic legend, “There are thirty-six Lamed 
Wows on this earth whose identity is un- 
known save only to God.” 

“Yo, daughter.” 

“For the merit of the thirty-six is the 
world saved? They earn their living by man- 
ual labor ?” 

He nodded. 

“Are you a Lamed Wow, Father?” 

“No, daughter, no!” he answered emphat- 
ically. But from what I knew of his humility, 
his beauty, his compassion for every living 
creature, and from the light that shone in his 
eyes, I gathered that he was one of the thirty- 
six holy men. 


I CAN SEE him now. I am walking with him 
in the boulevard. Near it flows the Black 
Sea. Tall, statuesque, swinging along, topped 
with a low, black cap, his face gleaming with 
happiness, goodness shining from his eyes, he 
runs his fingers into his pocket full of bread 
crumbs. He stops. I stand close beside him. 
The young trees are bringing forth new blos- 
soms. The lilacs are in bloom—the acacia and 
roses, the lilies of the valley. The fragrance 
of the flowers and of the freshly watered 
grass and the salty tang from the Black Sea 
fill our lungs. 
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Birds, unafraid, swoop down in flocks 
from a hill by the sea to pick up the crumbs. 
All the birds in the whole world seem to be 
coming to greet Father as the air flutters and 
darkens with wings. A white bird perches on 
his black cap, with its wings outspread form- 
ing a halo, while sunlight, like the silver 
fringes of a prayer shawl, patterns his black 
robe. Serenely stands Father—a new-opened 
flower, a new man. 

“Daughter,” I now hear Father whisper 
lying on his death bed, his black skull cap top- 
ping his white hair—he must come before his 
Maker as before a king with his head covered 
as befits a Jew. “Feigele, if I could but live 
another year to atone for my sins!” 

“What kind of a sinner are you, Papa?” 

But Father keeps on murmuring through 
breath of ice and fire: 

“Another year to atone for my sins...” 

Little did I realize then that his was the 
Hebrew and the Slavic commingling of imag- 
inary sins. 


Oh, Father of blessed memory, you lived 
outwardly by selling meat but inwardly by 
inate wisdom, by the spirit of the Sabbath, of 
the Psalms, and by communion with birds, 
and by the love of all the creatures on earth. 
How your name suited you—Chaim, meaning 
life of the flesh and life of the spirit. 

At the twilight of the Sabbath I hear you, 
Father, murmuring the prayer: “God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, preserve your 
afflicted nations for your praise...” And I 
know that you are praying not for Israel 
alone, but for all mankind. 

Once again I see you, Father, at dawn, in 
your week-day clothes wading through the 
deep snow, your beard covered with icicles 
and your mouth emitting frost. You are walk- 
ing to the market. 

I see you in the butcher shop, bowed and 
bent, at closing in of night. I hear the chop, 
chop of slaughter, while your eyes are saying : 
“Adonoit, Moh, Odom: Lord, oh, what is 
man?” 





At the Pier 


" 7 LADIMIR SERGEYEVITCH, our 

history teacher, was to be deported. 

Instead of giving the usual history of 

the French revolution, he lectured to our class 

of the coming Russian revolution. For this 
crime he was sentenced to exile. 

Though scarcely fourteen years old, I, a 
student of gymnasia, determined to bid him 
good-bye the day of his departure. We were 
warned by the police that Cossacks would be 
on guard at the pier in Sevastopol where the 
ships docked at the Black Sea, that no one 


would be permitted to see him off, but this did 
not keep me from carrying out my plans. 

“Vladimir! Vladimir!” cried out a young 
woman’s voice as I reached the pier. 

And “My son! My son!” came an old voice. 

Turning, I saw a woman, flushed and out 
of breath, holding a tiny girl baby in her 
arms. She was heavy with child within. I rec- 
ognized Mania, wife of Vladimir Sergeye- 
vitch. The old woman must be his mother, I 
thought. 

“What are you doing here?” exclaimed the 
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teacher, approaching with the gendarmes at 
his side. His eyes, the eyes of a dreamer, 
looked deeply through the glasses of his spec- 
tacles. 

“Go! For God’s sake, go, wife! Mama, 
why did you come ?” 

“Leave the pier at once!’ came the warning 
of one of the Cossacks. “Move on! Woman, 
move on!” 

The old mother, not fully comprehending 
the words with their threat of danger, started 
forward. “I won’t go! I won’t go away! 
Vladimir, my son, where are they taking you? 
They'll send you to prison; they’ll kill you!” 

Vladimir’s eyes were silently entreating us 
to go. 

A scowl passed over the face of one of the 
gendarmes. He rushed Vladimir out of sight 
into the shadows under the pier. Then the 
nail-studded whips of the Cossacks descended 
quickly upon the unsuspecting old woman. 
She fell, stunned to silence, lying upon her 
back like parched, trampled hay. 

I huddled against Mania. She was rocking 
the crying, frightened baby in her quivering 
arms. 

Like sudden hail, the nail-studded knouts 
descended viciously upon our heads and 
shoulders. Riding a prancing horse, one Cos- 
sack, with a long beard and side-buttoned 
coat and a pocket stuffed with protrusive 
cartridges, swept by and struck the year-old 
baby girl. The child stopped crying. The coni- 
cal cap of the Cossack fell to the ground, 
trampled upon by the hoofs of his own horse. 

“Beast !” wildly, and with tears in her wide, 


brown eyes, screamed the young mother. 
“Murderer! Murderer!” she cried hoarsely. 

We both ran from the pier. Within the 
young mother’s arms lay the beginning of a 
life, death-swaddled. The old mother, the end 
of life, lay dead on the pier near the ship in 
which Vladimir Sergeyevitch sailed into the 
unknown. 

Weakened by our bleeding wounds, we 
dragged our feet. Mania walked with tight- 
ened lips, holding to the child against her 
breast. Already within her she was feeling 
another life. “Zachem?” (Why?) she kept 
repeating. “Zachem?” 

Then she shouted: “Gospodi, kill me and 
the child unborn !” 


= GIRL that I was, and frightened out 
of my senses, I could not understand the 
meaning of her words when again Mania be- 
gan to speak. Her voice seemed far away yet 
wafting slowly toward me. There was some- 
thing of another world as she spoke to the lit- 
tle one within her: 

“My son! Strong little fellow, eyes of a 
dreamer. Stormy road, hard road ahead of 
you... you'll know of death. ... No time to 
grow bitter.” There was a long pause and then 
I heard the scarcely audible words, as if com- 
ing from above: 

“Hold on to your strength, son-to-be, you 
will need strength—strength to be born— 
strength to live—to die!” 

There were no tears in Mania’s firm eyes. 
Her long chin trembled. To whom was she 
speaking ? To whom, I wondered, as I walked 
slowly beside her toward the morning sun. 
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Leonard Casper gives the readers of Tue 
REvIEW another of his moving accounts of 
people who,under stress,rise to great heroism. 


Swift Night 


By Leonard Casper 


OUIE FLICKED the long barrel of the 
[ cisecna back along the dark piles of 

rock, and waited. 

“Someone’s coming.” 

Immediately the five men crouched down 
together on the hard quartzite crust. Sharp 
metallic clicks were approaching them slowly ; 
then they increased to a running cadence. A 
figure blurred out of the luminous haze and 
dropped heavily at their knees. 

“France!” a moist voice said from the 
ground. 

Big Louie flashed his wristlight on. “Maya! 
—Here.” He handed the automatic rifle to 
Rouget beside him and bent over the inert 
girl. He turned her onto her back carefully. 
From a large brown beret tipped low on her 
forehead, streaks of blood crisscrossed her 
pale face, like the veins of a ripe leaf dropped 
to the ground. Blots of red the size of a thumb 
belted the waist of her dress. 

“Louie,” she said hoarsely, opening her 
eyes. “They know. They learned of our ren- 
dezvous. Go quickly to the sea.” 

“The others?” 

“All dead. I had to come.’’ Her eyes 
searched their faces swiftly and then rolled 
in under their lids. Louie turned off the wrist- 
light ; he laid her head down. 

“She is dying,” he said, in an awed voice. 

Rouget handed him back the Chauchat. 
“This is neither the time nor the place for a 
wake. Come on.” He rose. 

“But—” 

“All France is dying.” He started off, and 
the others followed. 

“If only we could bury her,” Louie pro- 
tested. “Or even hide her body.” 


“You forget M. Guillaume,” Rouget re- 
minded. “His plans must cross the Medi- 
terranean. But,” he shrugged, “you are the 
leader.” 

Grimly, Louie turned to a huge Negro as 
tall as himself but fuller through the face. 
“Pompadour, you know the way ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you lead ?” 

ae hg 

“Claude, you and M. Guillaume follow him. 
Rouget and I will bring up the rear. For- 
ward !” 

They started off through the cut in the 
rock range which would take them directly to 
the Mediterranean. In the pale green mist 
Rouget fell into step beside the tall man 
from Marseilles. 

He shared the others’ admiration for 
Louie’s solidness. There was something de- 
pendable about that unsmiling face, something 
reassuring. Perhaps it was a little too thick 
between the ears, but the man’s animal powers 
more than made up for that. He was already 
a veteran of two World Wars. Like the guns 
they carried, old Lebel rifles and the Chau- 
chat, Louie was supposedly obsolete; he 
limped fiercely on one leg. But, like the guns, 
he could still kill. 

“Wait.” 

The group had progressed only a few rods 
when M. Guillaume stopped them and pulled 
a fat wallet of papers from an inner pocket. 
He was typical bourgeoisie, with slick, thin- 
ning hair of the forties, and a vertical patch 
of beard that barely covered the cleft of his 
upper chin. In his dark fedora and pin-striped 
suit he seemed slightly incongruous; the 
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others wore rags. His fingers, however, 
hardly quivered as he held out the wallet ; he 
was one of them. 

“If they murder me, one of you must take 
these papers from my body. They are of great 
value to our allies.” 

He replaced the wallet quietly, took up his 
Lebel rifle again, and they continued on their 
way. The pass narrowed and turned at sev- 
eral sharp angles, mostly twisting in the gen- 
eral direction of the sea. 

A steep clay-red gorge opened abruptly 
before them. They had to edge around it side- 
ways, clacking their guns along the curved 
cliffside to squeeze by. Water trickled over 
their fingers from the upper edge. Halfway 
past the gorge a low murmur awoke in the 
sky. They stopped, afraid to breathe. The 
murmur became a throb, and the cliff pulsed. 
Though they strained their eyes, they could 
see nothing ; the green semi-brightness of the 
night was an illusion. The sound faded into 
silence. 

“Nazis?” Rouget asked. 

Louie shook his head. “More likely Allied 
planes coming up the coast to bomb Toulon.” 

Just as they passed the gorge, a thin splat- 
ter of lead chewed the clay lip behind them. 
They fell on their faces. As another splatter 
came, they could see two points of flame far 
up the pass. Louie raised the Chauchat to his 
shoulder and squeezed the trigger twice. One 
of the points didn’t flame at the next shot. 

“Put it on full automatic,” Rouget sug- 
gested. 

“No. We need the ammunition.” 

He squirted two more bullets up the pass, 
and silence fell. Finally he wriggled carefully 
to his feet. 

“Let’s go. There will be more.” 

“Great sport,” Rouget chortled and reached 
into his pocket. “Things are brightening.” He 
shifted the magazines on his back so he could 
drink. His flat bottle of white wine was al- 
ready half empty. “Liberty or death,” he said, 
with the cork in his teeth. 

“This is serious business,” Louie grunted, 
frowning. 

“So is this.” 

As they pussyfooted over a large area of 
loose rocks, Rouget began to whistle music- 


hall tunes through his teeth. He wiggled his 
hips rhythmically and watched the undulating 
play of his weapons, two big Mauser pistols 
hanging from his waist by lanyards. 

“Stick them in your belt!” Louie ordered. 

“And spoil my fun?” Rouget asked mildly. 
He put the Mausers in his belt. “The first 
time I heard that tune was in Metz.” 

“Not interested.” 


OUGET had had adventures that even a 
man like Louie might envy. Born in 
Alsace, he had crossed into the Saar Basin 
and agitated the miners there. Agitated for 
all sides: against the French, against the 
English, against the Germans, and against the 
Communists. Then for them all. He had often 
declared that he was the only pure democrat 
alive ; he believed in presenting all sides. 

Driven from Saarbrucken, he had gone to 
Munich and ended up by becoming a Storm 
Trooper. For the fun of it, he said. Being such 
a liar himself, he couldn’t very well be tricked 
by them. But it was fun fooling the square- 
heads, meshing their gears, and getting away 
with it. At the outbreak of the war he had 
returned to Strasbourg to fight. Then he had 
gone south under the Vichy regime, and be- 
come a minor official. No one trusted him, 
so everyone trusted him. 

The slightly strained voice of M. Guillaume 
came back to them on the wind. “I hope the 
ship is waiting as they promised at Mar- 
seilles.” 

“We must be thereat the exact hour,” Claude 
answered him. “That is the important . . .” 

Lead cracked across one of the magazines 
on Rouget’s back and slammed him to his 
knees. 

“Merde!” 

The men in front spun about and fired 
wildly up at the top edge of the cliff. Louie 
simply slid to his stomach and waited. There 
was no visible silhouette in the green haze. 
But the bullet had come from up there. A 
second shot split the air and sprinkled dust 
on his feet. He felt Rouget sliding up against 
his thigh. 

“Get him, Louie. He ruined the magazine.” 

Louie lay there, cursing weakly to himself. 
They couldn’t wait all night. Time was slip- 
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ping past them. Why didn’t the Nazi show 
himself? He felt the urge to stand up and 
blast, but he knew it would be useless. 

Suddenly something long and dark bounced 
down toward their heads. It rattled like a 
dry bone on the rocks. 

“Grenade!” Rouget cried, as he flung him- 
self up to meet it, and threw it with frenzied 
motion over his shoulder and up the pass. Its 
loud burst was followed immediately by a 
scream of pain. Rouget stood looking after it 
dumbly. 

Then a helmet showed above the cliff and 
Louie let go with the Chauchat, jerking under 
its heavy recoil. The helmet disappeared in the 
darkness of the upper slope and came clank- 
ing down toward them, with a body following 
behind. Halfway it stopped. Louie turned and 
first fired a burst up the pass; then he caught 
the body on the cliff in the beam of his wrist- 
light. Claude pumped a final bullet at it to 
make sure the soldier was dead. The light 
flashed off. 

“Louie!” Rouget seized his arm. “That 
grenade! There was a German...” 

“T know. All right, Pompadour. There’s 
nothing more to do here. Let’s go.” 

“Mon Dieu!” Half laughing, Rouget pulled 
out his bottle and tugged at it. “They hunt in 
pairs. I never knew!” 

The pass dropped abruptly several feet, 
curved above open land speared with pine 
trunks, and broadened once more. The way 
became easy, and they trudged along in high 
spirits. Rouget started whistling again. 

“In case you do not know it,” Louie said 
bitterly, “that is our national anthem.” 

“Well ?” 

“You make it sound as though it were born 
in a bawdy house.” 

“Well?” Grinning, Rouget pulled some- 
thing from his shirt pocket. “Have a bite.” It 
was a small length of sausage. 

“No, thanks.” 

“Very valuable. Very good, too.” 

“No.” 

Rouget bit off a piece. “Perhaps you would 
rather have me sing the /nternationale. 

“Arise, ye prisoners of starvation 

Arise, ye wretched of the earth 
For justice thunders condemnation . . .” 


“Quiet !” Louie growled, looking apprehen- 
sively over his shoulder. Once more the cliffs 
had fallen away at their side, and they were 
high above the surrounding lowlands. Great 
boulders and solid crowns of trees piled up 
below them. The low-hanging mist magnified 
everything through its silver-green beads of 
moisture. “Don’t joke about politics.” 

“Tt is not I who has made politics a joke,” 
Rouget retorted. “But it is one. And I laugh 
at jokes.” 

“Have you decided yet just what you are?” 

“A man. What else ?” 

Louie growled. 

“All right, old camel. Call me an anarchist. 
But I’m too intelligent to be one.” 


Se ground felt baked and hard under- 
foot, and they were proceeding rapidly. 
A single plane droned overhead again. The 
mistral began to reach its height, blowing 
hotly off the sea and boiling over them in bril- 
liant eddies. Their minds spun a little from 
the tension and exhaustion. Pompadour lost 
the way once, and they had to retrace their 
steps. Sweat began to pour off their faces and 
down the insides of their clothes. Huddled 
together in a thick knot, they stumbled along. 

“T am going crazy,” breathed Louie as he 
shifted the Chauchat to his left shoulder. 
“Don’t tell the others.” 

“Have a bite of sausage.” 

“Rouget, did you have to wear such a bright 
striped shirt tonight? It not only attracts the 
enemy, but it makes me feel dizzy.” 

“A night like this,” Rouget said, cutting the 
sausage into slices which he stuffed back into 
his pocket, “brings out the poet in me. I see 
Rimbaud before me like a vivid banner of 
words. “The blue and yellow cries of phos- 
phorescent birds.’ Beautiful !” 

“The day a poet carries a gun, I will read 
his poems.” 

“Cynic!” 

“This is the road to death. Even our words 
are unreal, Rouget.” 

“Of course. War is an opiate. A deep- 
tinted mad dream. But it’s an overdose and it 
kills. Come, my camel.” 

At intervals they stumbled into twisted hol- 
lows of ground, and the mistral was cut off 
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from them. But the air would be even more 
fetid there, and they hurried away. M. Guil- 
laume was beginning to pant loudly. Several 
times he took off his fedora in order to wipe 
his forehead with his wrist. It didn’t help. 
They had reached a wide mound of granite 
where the trees on both sides had a smoky blue 
appearance, as if caused by the constant fric- 
tion of the boughs, when suddenly Louie 
called them to a halt. 

“Listen !” 

Back along the pass they could hear the 
incautious thud of running boots. Guttural 
voices called to one another in the distance. 
Likewise, sounds were coming from the top 
of the cliff and from the lower passes and 
slopes of the range. The foliage seemed alive 
with the crackle of snapping twigs and, occa- 
sionally, a shot. A dog yapped once shortly. 

“They are surrounding us. In force.” 

“Bon Dieu! But they are noisy!” M. Guil- 
laume’s voice was tired but calm. 

“And sure of themselves. But they are 
stretched all over. They are not certain we are 
still on this trail.” 

“Let them come,” Claude said. “Prison 
camp or labor camp, it makes little difference. 
That is where I shall go.” 

Pompadour said nothing. He stood with 
one large hand caught in the sling of his Lebel, 
a pillar of strength, waiting for orders. He 
was capable of anything. 

“We must hurry,” announced the fat mer- 
chant. 

Rouget sat down suddenly. “I need a rest. 
Besides, I have not had an opportunity to use 
my Mausers. I shall wait.” 

“Get up!” Louie towered over him darkly. 
“The ship will be expecting us.” 

“Don’t wait for me; go ahead. I don’t know 
why I ever wanted to escape anyway. Go.” 

“Why do you insist ”’ Louie muttered. But 
he sat down against a great rock behind 
Rouget. The others hunched into the dark- 
ness, too, and waited. 

“Don’t stay,” Rouget said. “One will be 
enough.” 

“Damn your heroics! We have decided. We 
shall rest a moment.” 

The sound of running boots came closer, 
and the five men bit the ground. Half a min- 
ute passed ; now it sounded as if the Germans 


were right on top of them. Rouget pulled out 
his Mausers and stepped out into the path. 

There were four men, less than sixty feet 
away. Rouget fired from the hip. Two of the 
soldiers fell on their faces, and the others 
went to their knees. A bullet tugged at Rou- 
get’s trousers. Suddenly he felt ridiculous, 
standing out in the open; and firing rapidly, 
he threw himself to the other side of the pass. 
Three bodies lay in the path now, but the 
fourth man was gone. 

Then a stream of bullets began to ricochet 
off the rock wall next to the group of French- 
men. The air splintered and when it folded 


‘down again, it felt like a sticky spiderweb 


from which all elasticity had fled. The fourth 
Nazi had either an automatic rifle or a light 
machine-gun. He was shooting blind, appar- 
ently thinking that Rouget was on the other 
side of the path ; certainly he did not know the 
others were there. 

Rouget thrust an eye past his shelter and 
tried to see through the shifting mist. Amid a 
chatter of noise he saw a red tongue lapping 
the darkness in the center of the path. The 
gunner was on the ground! Rouget began 
squeezing shots off quickly, covering Louie 
until the latter managed to send a burst down 
at the German gunner. A second burst. A 
third. No answer. Rouget crept up the path 
to finish him off. 

When he returned, Louie was still on his 
belly, waiting. The others were grouped 
around Claude. 

“He got Claude. Damned lucky. How did 
he know we were over here?” Cursing, Louie 
sat up. 

Rouget shrugged and spat on the hot bar- 
rels of his Mausers. Then quickly, wordlessly, 
he leaned over and grasped Louie’s wrist. The 
wristlight was on! 

“Vache!” Louie cried, and pulling off the 
pale glass object, smashed it against the rocks. 
Sobs rose suddenly to his throat. No one no- 
ticed it but Rouget. 

M. Guillaume looked up at the sound of the 
shattering glass. “Claude is dead.” 

Straining for control, Louie motioned them 
down the trail. “Pompadour. To the sea.” 

Several times as they jogtrotted along, he 
glanced at Rouget, but neither said a word. 
Louie’s limp grew worse; he bit his lip and 
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kept on. After half a mile the terrain dropped 
once more and roughened. The men slowed 
down. The shouts of the German patrols on 
their flanks had almost disappeared. Now 
there was a taste of salt on the mistral air. 
Night burned down on them like a black sun. 

“You can go more slowly,” Louie called up 
to Pompadour. “They don’t know our shots 
from their own.” He fell back beside the 
Alsatian. 

“Fine sport !” Rouget was whistling through 
his teeth again. 

“My wristlight . . .” 

“Forget it. It was I who made you stop 
there in the first place. And I am not both- 
ered.” 

“Have you no heart ?” 

“Louie, don’t you know what callouses are 
for?” 

“What ?” 

“Mon ami, you are decidedly ignorant. But 
a good leader.” 

Louie looked at him queerly and started to 
answer, but changed his mind. 

“Have you ever been in prison at Zwei- 
briicken, Louie ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well . . . listen to our shoes against the 
rock. Hear it? That reminds me of the way 
we used to tap messages on the prison walls 
to our comrades. And I ask myself now, these 
noises of our feet going places, what are they 
trying to say?” 

“Sometimes, Rouget, you are a fool.” 

“Sometimes,” he agreed. He pulled out his 
bottle. “More sad than mad, though.” 


_— were almost on the shore now, and 
they could hear the wild toss of the waves. 
The granite path kept falling, falling, down 
to the sea. Flat bushes and flowers, sickly col- 
ored in the green fog, choked in toward their 
feet. The mistral scorched their faces. But all 
was lost in the moan of the waves. 

Without warning, Pompadour suddenly 
flopped on his stomach, and the others did 
likewise. He had seen something. Several 
yards ahead, the outer edge of the trail sloped 
down to a stretch of fenced-in flat ground. 
For half a mile around not a stick rose waist 
high; even the trees had been chopped to 
stumps. Then beyond rose the forest again 


and a smothered cart road. The men crept to 
the rim of the path and looked down. 

“T know this place,” M. Guillaume whis- 
pered irrelevantly. 

Pompadour was pointing at the immediate 
foot of the slope. There was a small, shallow 
bog, intersected by rows of mud, gleaming 
yellow under its scum. Next to it three little 
barefoot children with fur caps on their 
heads and an old bent man were tugging at 
some plants. The old man dug at them fiercely 
with a thorn cane. 

“It’s all right,” M. Guillaume whispered 
again. “That’s old Victor, the gypsy, and 
some of his children. We used to live around 
here.” 

“What are they doing?” Rouget asked. 

“Gathering herbs. The Nazis would kill 
them if they did it by day.” 

“Let’s go,” Louie said. 

At that moment the trees below them on 
their left parted, and a squad of soldiers 
climbed over and through the fence. One of 
them had a dog on a leash, They, too, saw the 
children by the bog and began talking among 
themselves. The sound of laughter floated 
through the mist. The old man stood erect and 
pointed at them with his cane. The soldiers 
started running toward the bog; and pan- 
icked, the children raced in the other direction 
toward the cart road. The old man hobbled 
after them, shouting. 

M. Guillaume rose to one knee suddenly. 
“No!” he shouted, his voice choking in his 
throat. Louie seized his shoulder and pulled 
him down. “That part of the field is mined! 
I know.” 

He slipped from Louie’s grasp and this 
time threw himself bodily down the slope, 
clinging to his Lebel and shouting. Heedlessly 
he stamped through the bog, sliding and fall- 
ing on the mud ridges. One of the soldiers 
lifted his rifle and fired. M. Guillaume’s fe- 
dora flew off. He kept running, breaking the 
harsh grasses with his fat body. Other rifles 
cracked, and he stumbled to his knees. He 
knelt there, screaming and waving his arms 
at the children who were still running; he 
had dropped his gun. 

Then the first mine went off. And another. 
The explosions burst upon the scene like a 
drunken drumbeat at a bacchanalian revel. 
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The bodies of the old man and the children 
disappeared in a twisting whoosh of ground 
and smoke. The acrid smell of the explosives 
bit through the mistral. 

Louie had his Chauchat up and was pound- 
ing out bullets. His comrades beside him were 
pulling away at their triggers like madmen. 
In the mounting sound of the mines the Ger- 
man soldiers failed to recognize the chatter 
of bullets until a third of the squad had fallen. 
Then it was too late. 

Pulling out one empty magazine, Louie 
stuck another full one in from Rouget’s back, 
and kept firing. The Nazis fell and tried to 
lift their guns, but in a moment it was all 
over and they lay sprawled about the field in 
awkward positions, the dog among them. 

Still shaking from the recoil, Louie led the 
Frenchmen down the slope, through the bog 
to M. Guillaume’s side. He was still on his 
knees, covered with blood and tears, his hands 
clasped and his head bowed. When they 
touched him, he almost fell over. 

“Carry me away from this,” he sobbed. 
“Up onto the trail.” 

They picked up his Lebel and took him to 
the top of the pass. He fumbled blindly 
among his pockets, coughing blood and cry- 
ing. Finally he brought out the wallet. 

“Take the papers. Perhaps they will do 
good.” He handed them to Louie. “Now go. 
God go with you. Leave me my rifle and 
cartridges. No,” he added when he saw their 
glances, “my name is not on a French bullet. 
I do not waste ammunition.” 

They left the rifle and walked away. 

“Sacrebleu!” Louie exploded before his 
friends in an awed voice. “They butchered 
those children.” 

“They could not wait for them to grow up. 
Their lust is great.” 

“T have seen it before—sometimes not de- 
liberate. But each time it is just as incredible. 
I am glad my child is no longer here.” 

“Forget it, Louie.” 

“You don’t know how I feel.” 

Rouget answered calmly, “Maya was my 
mistress.” 

Louie looked at him wide-eyed and fell 
half a step behind. Pompadour didn’t say a 
word ; he merely watched them thinking their 
thoughts. They heard gunfire in the half- 


darkness behind them and started to trot. 
They could feel the shock of the sea against 
the shore now. So close, they could not fail. 
They came out onto level ground, on a slightly 
tilted country path, and the mistral struck 
them full in the face. The mist lifted slightly, 
but still hung heavily above the tree tops. They 
felt stifled. The sound of pursuit drew closer. 
Once they sighted several figures behind them 
and stopped to fire. Distant clumps of dog- 
roses and foxgloves leaped in the air and fell 
decapitated ; the figures vanished. But not the 
sound. The engine of a small car awoke some- 
where and echoes arose with it on all sides. 
The noose tightened. 

Then their running feet slipped over small 
colored stones and sank in sand. Spray shot 
up dimly ahead, and they found themselves 
on a broad beach. As one man they dropped 
to their knees and spread out. A motorcycle 
and a small troop car were storming toward 
them along the narrow shore. Louie opened 
up with his Chauchat. 

The front tire of the motorcycle popped 
and skidded. The rider threw himself off 
and rolled over. Screeching furiously, the 
machine slid into the water and splashed out 
of sight. The little car turned off, and the 
troops piled out. Some of them, however, 
merely slumped over the side. A light ma- 
chine-gun on the car dug up some furrows 
of sand before Pompadour put it out of action 
with fire from their flank. 

“Where is it?” Louie was screaming. “Can 
you see it? Where’s the ship?” 

In the fog Rouget couldn’t see thirty yards 
offshore. But suddenly he heard the stutter of 
an outboard motor, and the next minute a 
small boat came cruising past. It swung 
around and came back again and kept circling. 
Rouget shouted to his comrades and pointed. 
Under cover of the automatic rifle they fled 
backwards into the water. 

Pompadour, in going after the Nazi ma- 
chine-gun, put himself too far out on the 
flank ; and as he dashed for the shore, a hand 
grenade lobbed after him, and exploded with 
a dull thud. At the same time a lucky hit splat- 
tered lead against the barrel of the Chauchat 
and kicked it from Louie’s grasp into the 
water. 

“Get in the boat!” Rouget shouted. 
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They waded swiftly out into the water, 
caught the gunwales of the motorboat and 
pulled themselves in. With a frothy roar the 
boat drew away from the wild shots from 
shore. 

“Merde!” Louie swore. “Pompadour was 
a good man.” 

“So are we,’ Rouget answered, vainly 
searching for clips for his Mausers and fi- 
nally throwing the guns overboard. 

“The Germans will be after us in fifteen 
minutes, Rouget.” 

“We shall be gone by then.” 

The boatman looked at them queerly, but 
didn’t say anything. He was a short thick- 
necked individual, dressed in a heavy sweater 
and dungarees. There were two grenades and 
an automatic in his belt. 

They fought doggedly through the running 
waves. At last a long black silhouette broke 
through the haze. 

“That’s not the ship, those are guns on the 
bow.” Louie looked at the boatman, but there 
was no change of expression on the latter’s 
face. 

Rouget laughed. “In a mistral fog every- 
thing looks insane. Or shall I tell our chauf- 
feur to take us back to shore?” 

The boat pulled alongside the ship, and 
they clambered up the ladder. On deck several 
armed sailors seized them roughly. A trap! 

The ship’s captain was waiting for them be- 
hind a small collapsible table on the foredeck. 
A shielded red lamp lit his face. “Well, gen- 
tlemen,” he smiled and nodded pleasantly, 
“only two of you left? And which is the 
spokesman ?” 

“This is a German torpedo ship!” Louie 
cried angrily. 

“T am,” Rouget answered, shoving forward. 

“Excellent. I am so glad you are here. It 
was the only way I could get those papers. 
Delicate business, you understand. I did so 
fear that the land forces would catch you first 
and take the credit. This honor will go to the 
navy. You see, we are not altogether useless.” 

Rouget calmly slipped his wrists from the 
sailors’ grasp and bent over the table. “I un- 
derstand,” he said in German. “It is a privi- 
lege to deal with you. I see you received my 
message from Marseilles.” 

“Message?” The captain’s brows clouded. 


“What message?” 

“Oh, come, come, Captain. Now who's 
stealing credit? Aren’t your men in on the 
secret ?” 

“Dog!” Louie shouted and leaped for- 
ward at his fellow countryman. Angry fists 
smashed him against the rail, but he bounded 
back. The captain rose, gun in hand, brushed 
Rouget aside, and fired pointblank at Louie. 
A spurt of red spotted Louie’s side and he 
rocked on his heels. Rouget felt his condemn- 
ing eyes and lowered his own. Then Louie 
collapsed on the steel plates. Carelessly two 
sailors picked him up and flung him down 
along the deck into the shadows. 

The dull roar of an airplane sounded over- 
head and droned away. Rouget noticed that 
the man next to him was the boatman who 
had picked them up. 

“Now,” the captain continued, seating him- 
self and replacing his gun, “what’s all this 
about your being in on our little plot? I don’t 
recollect...” 

“But of course! I’m an old SA man. Mu- 
nich. Probably I have my credentials with me 
still.” He reached into his trousers, but the 
captain shook his head. 

“Never mind. You look intelligent enough. 
We shall see. Hand over the papers instead.” 

“Certainly.” Rouget fumbled in his shirt 
pocket. The throb of the ship’s engine came 
up through his feet. “I have them right here.” 
Suddenly he pulled out a handful of the sliced 
sausage, threw it into the captain’s face, and 
leaped frantically for the waist of the boat- 
man next to him. What could a grenade do if 
tossed down a ship’s funnel ? 

However, the butt of a gun slashed him to 
his knees. Rising, he managed only to pull 
the pin from the grenade still in the boat- 
man’s belt before a second blow hurled him 
into the dark. Blindly he crept away, bullets 
splashing about him. As if from a distance 
he heard dim shouts of alarm and finally the 
explosion of the grenade. He felt sick. There 
was blood on his cheek and along his thigh. 
He crept rapidly on his hands and knees, un- 
able to stand. Where was he going? 

Finally he came up to a crouching position 
and groped along the superstructure. His 
head banged against an unlit lantern. Taking 
it from its hook with both hands, he circled 
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back to the foredeck. What could he set fire 
to? He saw the captain’s table and several 
bodies around it. But the captain was still 
there, alive, and with him were others, jerking 
their heads about angrily in all directions, 
glaring into the dark. 

Turning back toward the stern, Rouget 
stumbled over a body. He bent low and peered 
into the face. Louie. The papers. Where had 
he put them? He realized he would lose pre- 
cious moments searching. In the sky could 
be heard the swift motor of another plane, or 
the first one circling about. As he dragged 
Louie over to one of the lifeboats, quickly 
threw back the tarp, and lifted the body in, he 
felt his strength returning like a second wind. 

Rouget folded Louie’s hands, closed his 
eyelids, made the sign of the cross over him, 
and poured out the oil from the lantern. From 
his pocket he pulled a box of matches. The 
sound of the searching crew seemed closer 
and that of the plane more distant. He struck 
fiercely ; the match tore. Mon Dieu! What if 
none of them was dry! He struck another, and 
another, and again. Finally one flickered and 
caught; hurriedly he tossed it into the oil. A 
rich flame flared suddenly beside him, hissing 
on the damp corpse and hungrily licking the 
thwarts of the boat. 

Rouget flung his arms at the sky and tried 
to call out to it, like a little child. A bullet 
winged past his ear and imbedded itself in the 
lifeboat. The sound of the sailors’ rushing 
feet surged about him in solid billows, crested 


by the increasing fury of the plane. The green 
world turned white. The entire torpedo ship 
was illuminated now, and his staring eyes 
saw the scene as in a cinema. An opium 
dream! 

Something smashed against his kneecap 
and he fell on his face. The deck heaved vio- 
lently under the first bomb. Steel splinters 
and screams of pain threw themselves against 
one another. Plates parted like strata of earth 
in a quake, and steam rose noisily from the 
ship’s hot intestines. 

Rouget rolled onto his back calmly. He 
could feel nothing below his neck. Sheaths of 
light played across his face. Suddenly his eyes 
became aware that someone was running past 
him and heading for the ship’s rail. As if he 
were watching them through a heavy glass 
case, he saw his arms rise and catch the per- 
son’s foot ; then his legs languorously wrapped 
around the straining torso and pulled it down 
against him. It was the German captain. 

With his strange new fingers he buried the 
officer’s face in his chest and held it there 
smothered. Peacefully he looked up through 
the flaming mist. He thought he could see the 
plane coming back to lay another bomb. He 
was calling out to it, welcoming it, bringing 
it in with his voice. Then he began to sing as 
he had never sung before. 

“Arise, ye sons of the fatherland, 
The hour of glory has arrived.” 

Only the thunder of the second bomb could 

drown him out. 
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The Pass 


By Max Weiner 


vacuum in the front which the Yanks 

swiftly filled in. At the end of ten miles, 
the exhausted men settled on the grassy hill- 
sides in groups. They laid aside their guns and 
helmets, wiped perspiration from their tanned 
faces, and threw themselves down heavily 
with deep sighs, cursing the heat, the sun, 
Italy, and the Germans, and relaxing as best 
they could. Some lay flat with closed eyes; 
others sat and smoked and talked. 

Porky lit a cigarette, took a deep puff—and 
eursed. “These cheap cigarettes,” he muttered. 
“You'd at least think they’d give us a decent 
cigarette to smoke, considering.” 

He poked Simpy who lay sprawled flat on 
his back, his long arms and legs spread wide, 
holding a smoking cigarette in his left hand. 
Simpy opened one glaring eye and threatened : 

“If you ever dare to stick your fat fingers 
into my ribs again, you simple jerk, I'll roast 
you alive—you pork sausage.” 

“Listen, you string bean, I’m getting pretty 
tired of your complaining. The Chaplain is 
standing right over there, so if you want to 
see him...” 

“Me complaining!” Simpy sat up, puffing 
furiously. “Hmm, some day me and you are 
gonna tangle...” 

Porky guffawed. “You simple jerk,” he 
said. 

“T’ll just ignore you,” Simpy said, pulling 
out a handful of crumpled letters from his 
pocket. 

Porky whistled. “All those from your 
wife?” 

Simpy nodded. 

Porky ruefully pulled out a lone letter and 
stared gloomily at it. 

“My mother wrote me that she and my 
father are going to my uncle’s farm in Minne- 
sota for a vacation. Hmm—cold milk, home- 
made ice cream ... apple trees...” 


"Lv enemy’s precipitous retreat left a 


Simpy was absorbed in reading one of his 
own letters. 

“My wife says she’s sending my kid to the 
Woodward Military School,” he said. 

“How old is he?” 

“Fight.” 

“Kinda young, ain’t he?” 

“She thinks it’ll improve his health. He’s a 
kinda sickly fellow.” 

~~ 

“She says she’s gonna get a job so she'll be 
able to save all my money until I get home.” 

“That’s a good idea.” 

“Did I ever show you a picture of my 
wife?” 

“No.” 

Simpy took out a snapshot from one of the 
envelopes he held and handed it to him. 
Porky examined it thoughtfully for some 
time. “Pretty,” he said. 

Simpy took out more pictures and Porky 
studied them silently, intently, his thoughts 
on his own home. The very word “home” was 
like a shelter to him. He could almost hear his 
mother and dad arguing. They were always 
arguing. He smiled. His mother had always 
worried so much about him, looked after him 
like a baby. He finished looking at the pictures 
and handed them back to Simpy. He noticed 
that the other men were eating so he got a can 
of C-Rations from his pack, opened it, and be. 
gan to eat. Simpy followed suit. 

“You know, Simpy, if you concentrate hard 
enough, these beans can be chicken, steak, or 
anything else.” 

“T’ll take steak,” Simpy said, his mouth full 
of beans. 

“Tl take a wing of home-cooked roast 
chicken. Boy, that wing’s good.” 

Suddenly the whole camp was tense, alert. 
Faintly there came the drone of approaching 
planes and instantly the men dispersed and 
took up combat positions. A strange quiet set- 
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tled where before chatter had filled the air. 
Porky and Simpy lay flat in the tall grass, 
holding their rifles in readiness—listening, 
waiting, hearts pounding. 

The droning in the sky turned to a great 
roar as plane after plane appeared out of the 
blue. They were immediately recognized as 
Fortresses. The men stood up and watched 
the waves of them pass overhead. Cheers 
broke out from every throat, and the men 
waved wildly. Porky started counting the 
planes, but stopped when Simpy nudged him 
and pointed. “Look,” he said. From another 
direction Marauders were coming—and with 
an escort of Warhawks! Then somebody 
yelled and pointed in another direction. Mitch- 
ells were coming from that direction with an 
escort of Lightnings. The sky was full of 
planes, and the men watching were filled with 
awe, a surge of joy and thankfulness in their 
hearts. It was the most beautiful sight they 
had seen in a long time. They were watching 
the planes fade away when a warning buzz in 
the sky drew their attention. A lone German 
JU 88 was diving upon them. They all 
dropped flat. Guns started peppering at the 
bomber from all directions. The bomber 
strafed them, dropping its bombs, and dis- 
appeared into the horizon. They waited for its 
return, thankful that the bombs had dropped 
harmlessly and that nobody had been injured. 
When it failed to make its reappearance the 
men relaxed and started cursing. 

“Fall in” sounded, and the men formed two 
columns and began their advance through the 
hills. After a mile the columns entered a val- 
ley surrounded by hills. Porky had just said 
to Simpy that this valley would make a nice 
trap, when all hell broke loose. Artillery shells 
began screaming, the earth was plowed up, 
men yelled, the wounded groaned. The sur- 
vivors threw themselves flat, but the barrage 
was too intense, covering almost every inch of 
ground. The earth heaved and rumbled. Men 
were blown to bits. A few of the weaker men 
rose and started running to the rear, others 
followed, and soon there was a mad, panicky 
stampede. German sharpshooters in the hills 
picked men off as they ran. 

Porky and Simpy started to fall back 
slowly, then faster and faster as they were 
caught in the stampede. Simpy could hear 


Porky’s gasps for breath beside him as they 
ran. Suddenly Porky somersaulted and landed 
heavily in front of him. Simpy stopped and 
bent over him anxiously. 

“Porky, you all right ?” 

Porky’s fat, gentle face lay half buried in 
the grass, his head twisted peculiarly. The 
grass around was splattered with fresh blood. 
A sob choked Simpy so he could hardly 
breathe. Two soldiers came up, gave Porky 
one glance, grabbed Simpy and dragged him 
off. 

An hour later, the gunfire behind them had 
died down to a distant thunder. A bird flew 
by chirping happily. The sun was still in mid- 
sky. The hills were green and calm. The men 
marched back the way they had come with 
their faces turned to the ground—ghastly 
faces, bearded and sweat-grimed, wounded 
and covered with the blood of other wounded 
and dead. Their haunted eyes were those of 
men who had faced death and had seen their 
buddies die, hopelessly demoralized. 

Simpy marched along like a blind man, his 
eyes moist. He wiped them with the back of 
his hand and looked up. Fresh troops were 
brushing past, marching quickly and confi- 
dently toward the enemy. Simpy could see 
their swagger, the proud lift of their heads, 
the squared shoulders, the resoluteness of 
their march. 

He swallowed hard, shaking his head to 
clear it. The horror still clung to him. The 
lump in his throat ached. If only Porky were 
here. They would have marched back together, 
laughing, cursing, glad to be out of it all, wait- 
ing impatiently for an opportunity to get a 
pass and go into some town and get drunk and 
raise hell. No MP’s had ever tried to interfere 
with him and Porky, he remembered proudly. 
He would never forget, he knew—never. He 
didn’t feel right about this going back busi- 
ness. It wasn’t right. Porky was his buddy . .. 
his pal. Would Porky have left him there? 
The question startled him and seared his 
mind. 

Simpy made up his mind at once. At his 
first opportunity he slipped into the column 
of fresh troops passing by. Marching toward 
the enemy he could somehow feel that Porky 
was behind him again, tripping him, and 
laughing as he said, “You simple jerk.” 
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Lifting his head high, he gave the rifle on 
his shoulder a twitch, and falling into the 
stride, looked slyly behind to see if Porky unavenged. 
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Last of His Kind 


O* A RANCH the late Dan Pluenneke of Carrizo Springs had acquired 
was one old scalawag longhorn steer, the last of his wild kind any- 
body knew about on the Nueces River. 

For some ten years the former owners had chased that old steer 
whenever they jumped him. But they hadn’t caught him. He knew the 
trails and thickets better than they. He fed and watered at night. In the 
daytime he stayed holed up in the huisache and tornillo. He was a ladino 
from the ground up, and he aimed to live out his wild and solitary life 
in the way that suited him best. 

Dan had other ideas. He wanted the tick-infested steer off his range. 
Also, the presence of that old cimarron was a challenge to a young brush- 
popper of Dan’s breed. He and a Mexican hand named Tomas set out to 
hunt down the old steer and rope him. 

They jumped him down in the white brush close to the river. Luckily, 
they’d brought a dog along, for the old steer took to the thickets with his 
tail in the air, tearing through the brush in a hock-rattling run. He was 
a fast traveler. He swam the Nueces twice, jumped fences as easily as a 
deer. But the catch-dog knew his business and stayed right on his heels, 
baying often enough to let the riders know which direction the chase was 
headed. 

They ran him five hours before they brought him to bay. 

Tomas wasted a loop at the old steer’s head, mainly because the horns 
had such a wide spread that in the thick brush a man couldn’t handle a 
loop big enough to go around them. Dan didn’t make the same mistake. 
He crowded in close and dropped a tight loop over one horn, then flipped 
a half-hitch over the other. 

Dan set his horse back on its haunches, aiming to bust the old outlaw 
a good one when he hit the end of the rope. But the steer didn’t hit it. 
With a bellow of rage, he swapped ends quick as a wildcat and charged 
the horse. 

That’s when the chase reversed itself. Back they went the way they’d 
come, with Dan popping the brush and splitting the prickly-pear flats 
wide open, his frightened horse just barely outrunning a riled steer that 
threatened to horn him in the rump every jump he took. 

Tomas, riding hard behind, didn’t waste his second loop; he couldn’t 
afford to. First chance he got, he reached down with his rope and picked 
up the heels of the orey-eyed steer. 

Between them, Dan and Tomas stretched out the bellowing outlaw. 
They tied his four feet together around the bole of a mesquite and rode 
toward the ranch, aiming to get help from neighboring ranch hands to 
bring the steer in. 

But when they rode back a couple of hours later the old steer was 
dead. 

“There wasn’t a scratch on him,” Dan said. “We hadn’t hurt him. 
He was just too wild to stand capture, that’s all.” 

Which is likely just about the size of it—F.G. 
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wasn't really there. He felt at peace now that 
he was marching back to where Porky lay 


Bruce Sutherland's humanizing of George Rux- 
ton should do much to bring this interesting man 
to the attention of the reading public of America. 


George Frederick Ruxton 
in North America 


By Bruce Sutherland 


horseman followed by three pack 
mules, rode up the trail to the Bayou 
Salade, now South Park, Colorado. He was 
dressed in a grease-covered buckskin hunting 
frock and pantaloons of genuine mountain 
make ; his clean-shaven face was tanned and 
weatherbeaten, and under his felt mountain 
hat, his long uncut hair hung in Indian fashion 
over his shoulders. The double-barrelled rifle 
resting across the horn of his saddle was of 
English manufacture. The horse, a strongly 
built bay, was a remarkable animal, though 
gaunt and starved from the severities of a 
prolonged winter. Between it and the Mex- 
ican mules there existed a feeling of deep and 
mutual affection engendered by their associ- 
ation during a rough and tedious journey of 
nearly two thousand miles. This lone rider 
was George Frederick Ruxton, English trav- 
eler extraordinary, whose brief visit to the 
American Southwest resulted in some of the 
best accounts of this section ever recorded. 
The importance of Ruxton’s description of 
the American West was recognized by early 
reviews, both English and American, which 
were unstinting in their praise. His books have 
been reprinted and re-issued at various times, 
one as recently as 1937. Historians have, with 
few exceptions, treated the historicity of 
Ruxton’s work with respect and its literary 
quality with enthusiasm. Theodore Roosevelt 
made the statement that Ruxton “did for the 
old time Rocky Mountain trappers, much 
what Hudson has done for the gaucho.” This 
appreciation of Ruxton’s writings has lasted 
for the better part of a hundred years and is 


EF toe in the year 1847, a solitary 


as strong today as when his works were first 
published. 

There are several reasons for the lasting 
value of Ruxton’s pictures of the American 
West. He knew at first hand the region about 
which he wrote, and in him grew a love and 
sympathy for it such as is rarely achieved by 
the ordinary visitor. “Although liable to an 
accusation of barbarism,” he wrote, “I must 
confess that the very happiest moments of my 
life have been spent in the wilderness of the 
Far West.” Furthermore, he studied the char- 
acter of the men whose deeds he recorded, and 
for them he developed an admiration, affec- 
tion, and sympathetic understanding. His 
ability to appreciate and preserve what by 
many would have been considered an uncouth 
dialect, is an indication of the bond between 
him and the mountain men. So accurately did 
he transcribe their colloquial language that his 
version has since become standardized by 
writers of fiction as the normal speech of the 
American trapper. This community of spirit 
enabled Ruxton to collect and record many 
tales, legends, incidents, and facts about life 
in the West which might otherwise have been 
lost forever, and he did it without pretentious- 
ness. His forcefulness and realism, though 
shocking to some of his earlier readers, give 
life and spirit and an enduring quality to his 
work. 

Some accounts of Ruxton’s adventures 
maintain that his travels in North America 
were more extensive than they actually were. 
The records that are available give no indica- 
tion of unusual travels before 1846. He was 
in Canada with the 89th Regiment from early 
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1841 until late 1843 or early 1844, stationed in 
New Brunswick, Ontario, and the Province of 
Quebec. He mentions visits to the United 
States prior to his western trip but since at 
one time he was located at Amherstburg, On- 
tario, a few miles east of Detroit, that is 
understandable. It is unlikely that he ever vis- 
ited the Canadian West and the Pacific coast 
even though he did publish a pamphlet en- 
titled The Oregon Question in 1846. It was 
from his great journey—lasting from August 
19, 1846, to early July, 1847, and extending 
from Vera Cruz to New York City by way of 
the Southwest—that he derived his only last- 
ing American impressions, and the accounts 
of this journey are the only ones known to 
have been published about his American ex- 
periences. 


N juLy 2, 1846, Ruxton sailed from 

Southampton bound for Vera Cruz. “It 
is hardly necessary to explain the cause of my 
visiting Mexico at such an unsettled period,” 
he wrote, “and I fear that circumstances will 
prevent my gratifying the curiosity of the 
reader, should he feel any on that point.” It 
may be surmised that his original intention 
was to conduct geographical and ethnological 
investigations since he had recently published 
papers on those subjects, and this is further 
borne out by references to the destruction of 
the contents of a mule pack while crossing the 
Pawnee Fork of the Arkansas River near the 
end of his journey. This kit contained papers, 
notes, manuscripts, and documents relating to 
the history of New Mexico and its Indian 
tribes, which he had “collected with consider- 
able trouble and expense.” It may well be that 
science’s loss was literature’s gain, for writing 
from memory and rough notes precluded the 
inclusion of a great deal of scientific data and 
made room for his own impressions. His chief 
scientific contribution was one paper, sepa- 
rately published, dealing with the “Ancient 
Mexicans and their analogy to the existing 
tribes of Northern Mexico,” an interesting 
but not a valuable contribution. 

Whatever his original intention, Ruxton set 
out from Vera Cruz on August 19, 1846, on 
his epic journey northward. He was well 
equipped in every way. Young, supremely 
confident, well versed in the Spanish language 


(by-product of service in the Spanish wars of 
the late 1830’s), armed with letters of intro- 
duction as well as the necessary Colt’s re- 
volver and bowie knife, and secure in his con- 
tempt for modern Mexico and its inhabitants, 
he was ready for whatever adventure might 
befall. He had prepared himself, too, by read- 
ing, mentioning Madame Calderon de la Bar- 
ca’s work on Mexico. 

Ruxton traveled steadily in a northwesterly 
direction touching such cities as Puebla, Mex- 
ico City, Queretaro, Silao, Aguas Calientes, 
Durango, Mapimi, Chihuahua, and El Paso. 
In Vera Cruz he was interested in the military 
preparations and the political situation; in 
Mexico City in sight-seeing and the social life, 
the Museo Nacional and Aztec relics ; in Que- 
retaro in the pulque and tobacco industries. 
By the time he reached Durango he was ‘in 
Indian country where he was told tragic tales 
of the bloody deeds of the Comanches, some 
of which he includes in his work. The farther 
north he traveled, away from settled areas, the 
happier he became. 

The section of Ruxton’s journal which 
deals with Mexico compares favorably with 
any other similar travelogue of the period. 
However, his open contempt for the Mex- 
icans made him view what he saw witha jaun- 
diced eye. “If the Mexican possesses one sin- 
gle virtue, as I hope he does,” he said, “he 
must keep it so closely hidden in some secret 
fold of his serape as to have escaped my hum- 
ble sight, although I traveled through his 
country with eyes wide open, and for convic- 
tion ripe and ready.” As a consequence, too 
many of the human interest stories overem- 
phasize the incivility of the Mexicans. Had 
Ruxton accepted them as he did the mountain 
men, his “humble sight” would have been 
keener. Nevertheless he reported what he saw 
truthfully and realistically, and the fact that 
he never felt at home there does not greatly 
mar the picture of nineteenth-century Mexico 
which he presented. 


A RUXTON approached the present bound- 
aries of the United States on his north- 
ward journey his spirits quickened. Leaving 
Chihuahua on November 10, 1846, a week 
later he was in El Paso where he saw his first 
American prisoners. Tarrying but a day he 
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made his way up the Rio Grande del Norte 
until he reached the Valverde encampment 
where was gathered a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of American traders, soldiers, and vol- 
unteers. Here he was entertained by Lieuten- 
ant James W. Abert of the Topographical 
Engineers. What he saw at the encampment 
gave rise to shrewd observations on the Amer- 
ican military system. His impressions of the 
New Mexican towns are colored by the an- 
tipathies which he brought with him from old 
Mexico. San Antonio, Socorro, and Albu- 
querque were not distinguished in any way. 
Santa Fé, notable only for its antiquity, 
momentarily aroused Ruxton’s ethnological 
enthusiasm. At Fernandez de Taos, which he 
visited just a short time before the massacre, 
he was hospitably entertained by an American 
trader named Lee. In the face of expert ad- 
vice Ruxton determined to cross the Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains and winter on the north- 
ern side. He was delayed for several days at 
Rio Colorado because of a frozen foot. Here 
he stayed with a French Canadian trapper 
named Laforey, and in this last outpost of 
Mexican civilization he had further cause to 
be irritated with the native populace. It was 
with a feeling of genuine relief that he headed 
for the north and the mountains. “I had now 
turned my back on the last settlement and felt 
a thrill of pleasure as I looked at the wild ex- 
panse of snow which lay before me, and the 
towering mountains which frowned on all 
sides, and knew that now I had seen the last 
(for some time at least) of civilized man 
under the garb of a Mexican serape.” 

The last part of Ruxton’s journal is devoted 
to his four-month sojourn in the vicinity of 
Pueblo and the Bayou Salade. With only a 
half-breed guide for companion he started for 
the Sangre de Cristo pass in late December, 
1846. After a hazardous and bitter struggle 
they made their way through the “Wind- 
Trap,” reached the Huerfano River, then 
crossed the prairie to the St. Charles River, 
and finally arrived at the trading fort of Pue- 
blo on the Arkansas, a few miles above the 
mouth of the Fontaine qui-bouille. It was here 
that Ruxton spent the winter in the lodge of 
John Hawkens, trapper and mountaineer. 
From this base he hunted and explored along 
the Fountain River and along the Bayou Sal- 


ade, trapped along the Arkansas and the St. 
Charles, and hunted on Wet Mountain. Here 
he must have come in contact with the trap- 
pers whose stories he has so ably recorded. 
This part of the journal is rich in American 
mountain lore and at times reaches heights of 
literary greatness. Personal experiences are 
interspersed with thrilling and exciting anec- 
dotes, most of them factual and all a true pic- 
ture of mountain life. 


oe own experiences would have ex- 
cited even the most adventurous soul. 
Some time in January he had the doubtful 
pleasure of being on an open prairie during a 
severe blizzard which he survived by good 
fortune, much to the surprise of the old-tim- 
ers at the fort. Later he was caught in the 
midst of a mountain fire so great in extent 
that it covered large areas sweeping toward 
the Platte River and was visible on the Arkan- 
sas for a period of fourteen days. His less 
trying adventures, involving hunting and fish- 
ing and Indians, are mentioned as passing 
incidents. The wild life in the mountains 
aroused the Nimrod in Ruxton. His descrip- 
tions of animals based on observation as well 
as hearsay are vivid and accurate. Bighorn 
sheep, beaver, buffalo, wolves, elk, and ante- 
lope, all are treated in some detail, and in the 
incident of the “carcagiew” clever use is made 
of the tall tale. Historically the passages deal- 
ing with the trapper as a type are invaluable. 
Ruxton had a keen eye and a ready ear and 
he has preserved an excellent picture of the 
trapper’s personal appearance, his habits, his 
aptitudes and skills, his‘games, the nature of 
his business, the rendezvous, the hunter’s 
camp, and the fur trade in general. Little inci- 
dents and anecdotes of the experiences of in- 
dividual trappers help to enliven his descrip- 
tions. 


F™ the literary point of view the journal 
contains two little masterpieces, one an 
Indian legend and the other a true story. The 
first, “The Legend of the Boiling Fountain,” 
is the story of how Manitou Spring was 
named. Ruxton was not the first to have heard 
this legend but he was perhaps the first to re- 
cord it, and his simple, unaffected version has 
caught the true spirit of this beautiful Indian 
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tale. One day in the long, long ago when all 
was peace in the world and strife between 
tribes unknown, two hunters met at a little 
stream of water rising from a spring which 
flowed out of a rock. The more successful 
hunter quenched his thirst in the spring. The 
other, tired and disgruntled from an unsuc- 
cessful chase, threw himself down and buried 
his face in the stream ; the Evil Spirit entered 
his body and his jealousy got the better of 
him. He began to taunt the more successful 
hunter. Bitter words inflamed his anger, he 
jumped to his feet and, taking advantage of 
his rival’s kneeling position, he thrust his head 
into the spring and held it there until all strug- 
gle ceased. Thus did Wacomish, the Coman- 
che, kill Ausaqua, the Shoshone. Scarcely had 
Wacomish dragged the body from the water 
when suddenly bubbles sprang up from the 
bottom and rose to the surface, escaping in 
hissing gas. Out of a thin vapor emerged the 
figure of an aged Indian with snowy hair and 
venerable beard, the great Wankanaga, father 
of both the Comanche and Shoshone nations. 
Stretching out a war club he cursed the mur- 
derer, saying that the blood of the brave Sho- 
shone cried to Manitou for vengeance, and 
swinging the ponderous club he dashed out 
the brains of the Comanche. Asa result a long 
and bloody war ensued, and from that day 
forward these two powerful tribes remained 
severed and apart. Where the Comanche mur- 
derer fell, the water became rank and nause- 
ous and it remains so until this day. To per- 
petuate the memory of the Shoshone warrior, 
however, Wankanaga created a spring in a 
flat, hard rock which instantly filled with 
bubbling, sparkling water “than which no 
thirsty hunter ever drank a sweeter or cooler 
draught.” 

The true story is about the well-known bat- 
tle between the trapper, Hugh Glass, and a 
grizzlybear. Theincident occurred about 1824, 
appeared in print the following year, and since 
then has been retold many times. Where Rux- 
ton heard the story is not known, but his ver- 
sion is credited with being as nearly authentic 
as was possible, considering that the story had 
been bandied around campfires for nearly a 
quarter of a century. The compactness of his 
retelling brings the incident into bold relief. 
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One day on a stream north of the River Platte, 
Glass and a companion noticed a large grizzly 
bear quietly engaged in turning up the turf 
with his nose. The two hunters crept close, 
discharged their rifles, and wounded the beast. 
More angered than disabled, the bear charged, 
and as the hunters raced for the protection of 
a steep bluff, Glass tripped and fell. A furious 
battle followed during which Glass succeeded 
in mortally wounding the animal with his 
knife, and then, weak from loss of blood and 
horribly mutilated, he too fell insensible. His 
companion returned soon with other members 
of the party, but Glass, though breathing, 
seemed too severely wounded to survive. His 
companions pulled the bear from his body, 
stripped him of his firearms, hunting shirt, 
and moccasins, and left him. When months 
later the party returned from the hunt to the 
trading fort, there was Glass, horribly muti- 
lated but alive. He had regained consciousness 
and nourished himself on the putrid flesh of 
the bear. Though suffering excessive torture 
from his wounds and from hunger, he made 
his way to the fort, some eighty or ninety 
miles from the scene of the encounter, where 
he recovered his health. 


UXxTON left his winter quarters on April 
30, 1847, and started for Fort Leaven- 
worth and St. Louis. Earlier he had planned 
to visit the valley of the Columbia with moun- 
tain men, Harwood and Markhead, as guides, 
but they had been murdered in New Mexico 
about eight days after the Taos Massacre and 
nothing came of the plan. The remainder of 
the journal describes Ruxton’s trip east to 
New York. The journey to Fort Leavenworth 
by way of the Santa Fe trail was not unusual, 
and after a few days at the Fort, where he dis- 
posed of his faithful cavallada and his traps, 
he proceeded by steamboat to St. Louis, 
thence upriver to Peoria and by coach to Chi- 
cago. From there he made his way to New 
York by train and steamboat, going through 
Kalamazoo, Detroit, Buffalo, and Albany. 
His remarks are picturesque and informative 
and, had he been able to devote more time to 
this part of his journey, he might have written 
a highly informative account of some of the 
settled sections of the United States, 
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y mid-August, 1847, Ruxton was back in 
England where he gathered together the 
rough notes of his journey to America and 
published them under the title of Adventures 
in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. Since 
many of the stories of the mountain men could 


not be included in the journal, Ruxton began’ 


another work which was published serially in 
Blackwood’s Magazine from June to Novem- 
ber, 1848, as “Life in the ‘Far West’.” Here, 
with unrestrained enthusiasm, he elaborated 
upon the varying aspects of western Amer- 
ican life which had so strongly appealed to 
his imagination. 

This publication differs from the journal in 
that what he deals with is not confined to his 
itinerary. Ruxton wanted to tell all that he 
could about the West and about the men who 
by their daring had opened up the country. In 
order to gather the many isolated stories 
which were to form the body of his narrative, 
he conceived the idea of fitting them into the 
frame of a novelistic romance. He was careful 
to point out, however, that in spite of its form 
the work was fact and not fiction. His char- 
acters, with the exception of two, were given 
their real names, and the incidents in which 
they figured were a matter of common knowl- 
edge to their contemporaries. Errors in detail 
there were; dramatis personae and chronol- 
ogy were occasionally jumbled, but this was 
more by accident than design since Ruxton’s 
sources were mostly verbal. At times he chose 
to soften traits of character, but never at the 
expense of truth. The one glaring inaccuracy 
in the story was the false report of the death 
of Old Bill Williams. Ruxton wrote this not 
later than the summer of 1848; actually Wil- 
liams was murdered by the Utes north of 
Taos on March 14, 1849. Ruxton’s account of 
his death, though erroneous, was completely 
in keeping with the known character of Old 
Bill. 

The thread of romance which holds “Life 
in the ‘Far West’ ” together is woven around 
the trappers Killbuck and La Bonté and the 
love of the latter for Mary Brand (Chase). 
The names of the two heroes, although fic- 
tional, probably hid the identity of actual men, 
although there is a La Bonté Creek which 
runs into the River Platte, and as late as 1841 
there was a La Bonté trading post at the con- 


fluence of the two streams about thirty-five 
miles below Fort Fetterman on the old Ore- 
gon Trail. There is then the possibility that 
Ruxton was giving a true account of the ac- 
tual La Bonté. The love story takes up little of 
the narrative. La Bonté, born in Mississippi 
not far from Memphis, grew to manhood and 
fell in love with Mary Brand (Chase). Ina 
jealous rage he killed a rival in a rifle duel and 
was forced to leave the community to escape 
the law. He made his way to St. Louis where 
he joined forces with an old trapper. Years 
later the long separated lovers were reunited 
during an exciting Indian attack, and their 
marriage took place in Memphis County, Ten- 
nessee, in July, 1847. 

Ruxton insisted that this was a true story, 
and even though La Bonté’s counterpart in 
real life has not been identified positively, 
there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. 
However, little use is made of romantic mate- 
rial since Ruxton had no intention of writing 
a novel. He chose to avoid the confining re- 
strictions of a set literary form. The cinematic 
array of events recounted in “Life in the ‘Far 
West’ ” takes place in that vast territory from 
St. Louis to the Black Hills to the valley of 
the Columbia ; from the Pacific coast, through 
the region of the Great Salt Lake, to Bent’s 
Fort. Much of this country had never been 
visited by Ruxton, yet so realistic are his de- 
scriptions that they sound like eye-witness 
accounts. The chief greatness of his achieve- 
ment, however, lies in the fact that he pre- 
served the stories told him by his mountain 
friends in much the same form that he first 
heard them. Personalities too are revealed ; 
the men who told the stories and the chief 
actors in the events described are portrayed 
not only as participants in a great drama but 
as individual human beings. Although the 
time-worn episode of the Walker expedition 
to California is included, the greater part of 
the narrative is composed of material that can 
be found at first hand nowhere else. 

The work is neither history nor fiction, yet 
it is a little of both. Historians have made con- 
stant use of its background and its proximity 
to events, while lay readers have been de- 
lighted by the vividness with which this par- 
ticular aspect of American life has been por- 
trayed. While the writing is not polished, 
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flaws in style are more than compensated for 
by the manner in which the author presents 
his material. Enthusiasm is tempered with 
simplicity and directness. The sympathetic 
comprehension of this young Englishman 
makes his contribution to the literature of 
American life more valuable in many ways 
than the better known writings of some of his 
more talented countrymen. 


N the spring of 1848, Ruxton again felt 

the desire to travel. He gave some thought 
to Borneo, to Central Africa, and to Western 
Canada, where he would have gone as a repre- 
sentative of the Aborigines Protective Soci- 
ety. After consideration he decided to return 
to the American West. “As you say, human 
nature can’t go on feeding on civilized fixings 
in this ‘big village’,” he wrote, “and this child 
has felt like going West for many a month, 
being half froze for buffler meat and moun- 
tain doins. My route takes me via New York, 
the Lakes, and St. Louis, to Fort Leaven- 
worth, or Independence on the Indian fron- 
tier. Thence packing my ‘possibles’ on a mule, 


and mounting a buffalo horse (Panchito, if he 
is alive) I strike the Santa Fe trail to the Ar- 
kansas, away up that river to the mountains, 
winter in the Bayou Salade . . . cross the 
mountains next spring to Great Salt Lake— 
and that’s far enough to look forward too 
[ sic |—always supposing my hair is not lifted 
by Comanche or Pawnee on the scalping route 
of the Coon Creeks and Pawnee Fork.” 

Ruxton arrived in St. Louis August 16, 
1848, in company with Captain Andrew Cath- 
cart, late of the 11th Prince Albert Hussars. 
Two weeks later, August 29, 1848, he was 
dead. Attending physicians diagnosed his 
fatal illness as severe dysentery, but the prob- 
able cause of his death was an unattended 
internal injury suffered after a hard fall from 
a horse on his previous visit to the West. An 
obituary notice in the Missouri Republican 
states that Ruxton was given the rites of the 
church by Bishop Hawkes and that his body 
was interred in the Episcopal Cemetery, St. 
Louis. There is no record of this in the files 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Missouri. 








Kay Bynum is a reporter and special fea- 
ture writer for Corpus Christi Caller-Times. 


Southwest Writers Conference 
By Kay Bynum 


Drawings by Odell Prather 





JOHN ERSKINE 


HEN THE FIRST Southwest 

Writers Conference met in Corpus 

Christi late in June what may have 

been a significant step in the cultural develop- 

ment of the region took place. Denoted by 

John Erskine as one of the most successful 

and unusual meetings of the sort that he had 

attended, it had within its organization and in 

its procedure certain significant indications 

which promise much for the future literary 
development of the Southwest. 

In the first place, the Conference was the 

outgrowth of a literary movement in Corpus 


Christi which had had a gradual and sound 
development. For a number of years a group 
of serious-minded people have been meeting 
once a month to talk over literary problems. 
Here was not a group of people merely inter- 
ested in chitchat, in a literary tea party so that 
they could look down their noses at the “un- 
fortunates” who were not seeking “culture.” 
Their organization had no dues, no usual 
hierarchy of offices, no programs of “re- 
form,” no social-uplift mania, no connec- 
tion with formalized organizations—just a 
monthly get-together for an exchange of 
ideas and experiences. This group was inter- 
ested in encouraging an interest in good liter- 
ature, in preserving the material at hand, in 
helping each other with their writing prob- 
lems and in finding better publishing outlets. 

Perhaps some of their enthusiasm came 
because they lived in a region with a varied 
and rich historical background. Here was the 
glamorous background of Indian, Spanish, 
Mexican, and Anglo-Saxon traditions all in- 
termingled. Here was a growing city with its 
sea lanes and its skyways reaching to all parts 
of the world. And here was a group of people 
stirred by these and other dynamics into the 
desire and determination to do something 
about it. 

With these necessary factors — potential 
writers and material—ready for development, 
fortunately, needed technical help and pub- 
lishing opportunities were at hand. The 
Southwest Review, already with an outstand- 
ing record in uncovering writers, had re- 
cently expanded its horizon both in seeking a 
wider audience and in its determination to 
give to the writers in this region more prac- 
tical critical and publishing help. The two 
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joined forces and out of the union came plans 
for the first Southwest Writers Conference. 

Organization was necessary. The group of 
writers, informally known as The Byliners, 
had as their leader Dee Woods, who for years 
had planned and dreamed about such a devel- 
opment. Very wisely, she turned the actual 
organization of the Conference over to Lyle 
McCaleb, who had previously made Port 
Aransas “The Tarpon Capital of the World.” 
From the very first, in laying their plans, the 
danger of “organization” was kept in mind. 
The guiding principle which they never lost 
sight of was that if this conference were to 
be kept alive and vigorous, if it were to be an 
instrument for literary development and not 
for personal social aggrandizement, it must 
never become the tool for social climbers and 
literary dilettantes. Just as important, it must 
not become academic. While it would make 
use of the best brains in English Departments 
over the country, it must not be a dull repe- 
tition of “English classes” which have done 
more perhaps to create a distaste for litera- 
ture in the American mind than any other fac- 
tor. The Conference, then, would be a forum, 
not a classroom. While it would be serious in 
its intents, it would also stress good fellow- 
ship and an approaching of common problems 
on a plane of mutual helpfulness. 





STANLEY VESTAL 





JOHN A. LOMAX 


Mrs. Woods and Mrs. McCaleb jumped 
into the project with all of their energy. Hun- 
dreds of letters were written and dozens of 
people were interviewed. Their preliminary 
efforts centered around three things: first, 
that the membership in the Conference would 
be limited and would be carefully selected ; 
second, that the staff for this first Conference 
must be one which would set the pattern for 
all future conferences if the organization 
should be made permanent; and third, that 
the Conference would cover all fields—from 
poetry to newspaper writing. 

The old bugaboo of all cultural develop- 
ment immediately reared skyward its head: 
this sort of undertaking was going to be ex- 
pensive. On the theory that “to pay for is to 
own,” Mrs. McCaleb determined not to take 
the financial problems to one or even several 
people with money. She boldly took it to the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. These young 
men, with tongues in their cheeks at the pros- 
pect of bringing “a prolonged literary tea 
party” into their midst, were nevertheless per- 
suaded to underwrite the expense of the Con- 
ference. From then on out it was just hard 
work and careful planning. 
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FRED GIPSON 


| Spee its opening moments the Conference 
was conducted in accordance with the pre- 
determined plans and purposes. Even the 
physical meeting place lent atmosphere to the 
undertaking. The air-conditioned auditorium 
of the Central Power & Light Company was 
large enough to comfortably seat the regis- 
trants and small enough to permit the staff to 
conduct their lectures and roundtables infor- 
mally. 

The breadth of interest of the Conference 
may be determined by an examination of the 
staff. Because of his catholic interests, John 
Erskine was selected to head the staff. Sup- 
porting him were John A. Lomax, celebrated 
collector of folk songs; Walter Campbell 
(Stanley Vestal), author and noted teacher 
of writing; Leigh Peck, authority on juve- 
nile books ; and, Donald Day as Director. 

Meeting with this staff was a membership 
ranging from teen-agers to septuagenarians 
and that came from all sections of the region. 
There were housewives and businesswomen, 
teachers and students, newspaper editors and 
reporters, booksellers and publishers, artists 
and engineers, office workers and business ex- 
ecutives, radio speakers and singers, along 
with lawyers, librarians, an ornithologist, a 
geologist, welfare workers, nurses, and Naval 
officers. For three days in work and social 
fellowship, they brushed shoulders and dusted 
off their minds in a most invigorating and 


stimulating atmosphere. They learned that 
the members of the staff were “just people” ; 
they found that their problems were shared 
by others and had been likewise shared by 
most successful writers. And they learned 
some very practical things to do about these 
problems. 

Writing, John Erskine insisted, is simply 
reporting on life. For better writing the 
author must see, hear, and feel, taste and 
smell more of life—take it in with all his 
senses. Too many people, including writers, 
lack observation. Too many refuse to allow 
themselves to be interrupted by life. Litera- 
ture is life, and we should and can have more 
of both, better life, better literature. Erskine 
challenged his listeners to experiment with 
certain exercises in observations and discover 
for themselves how little they actually see of 
life going on about them. His own vast enjoy- 
ment of “this very interesting life” and his 
honest interest in people underscored the 
value of his advice. 

Certain too long accepted scholastic ideas 
about writing, Erskine dismissed as of little 
significance, and often his commerits on his 
own remarks were the best part of his lecture. 
Motivating the character, for instance, he 
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Hal 


GEORGE KUNKEL 


said, is not the work of the author. “Motives 
are made up by our neighbors.” 

In a practical vein, he suggested that for 
the author to write straight through a sub- 
ject or story in the first flush of enthusiasm 
usually makes fo~ better writing. Criticism 
and correction can come later when the en- 
thusiasm cools. The important thing is never 
to miss the creative moods. Then he advised 
beginning writers to reduce the whole output 
by at least one-third or more if there be a 
tendency to overwrite, and finally, to read the 
production aloud to a friend, not to ask for an 
opinion, but in the process of reading to dis- 
cover errors. 

John Lomax proved the value of his con- 
tributions to American culture by playing the 
recordings of some of the outstanding Ameri- 
can folk songs he has preserved for the 
Library of Congress during more than thirty 
thousand miles of travel over the United 
States. Interspersed with these songs, he told 
stories of how the songs were found, how they 
came into existence, and what they meant. 
One little example will illustrate the impor- 
tance of the work done by this important col- 
lector of folk songs. His earliest collection of 
cowboy songs contained both the words and a 


tune for “Home on the Range,” and it is en- 
tirely possible that this beautiful song might 
have been lost forever without the work done 
by this pioneer in the field of folklore collect- 
ing. Certainly Mr. Lomax’s startling of his 
audience into an awareness of the great treas- 
ures that he has preserved from the cow 
camps, the cattle trails, the haunts of the 
mountaineer, the Southern Negro in the field, 
lumber camps, and penitentiaries, was worth 
the entire effort of the Conference. Every 
American should hear John Lomax tell about 
this folk music and its meaning and its im- 
portance in the creation of authentic music 
for the future. 

Walter Campbell as a professional teacher 
of writing proved a particularly satisfactory 
lecturer in getting at the mechanics of the 
craft; and as a successful author—Stanley 
Vestal—was able to make his ideas convincing 
and authentic. His lucid talks, reminiscent of 
classes at the University of Oklahoma, were 
something the Conference members could get 
their teeth into and just what most of them 
wanted to hear. In describing the qualities 
requisite to successful authorship, Campbell 
emphasized that the amount of talent an am- 
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bitious writer possesses is determined by the 
steadfastness of his desire to write. 

Leigh Peck, professor of child psychology 
at the University of Texas and author of sev- 
eral books of child stories, gave workable 
ideas for those who would enter that field. 

As guest speakers, Cleo Dawson told about 
the writing of her She Came to the Val- 
ley; Fred Gipson, recently graduated to the 
“slicks,” gave excellent advice on the value 
to a beginning writer of writing for the 
“pulps”; and George Kunkel, Editor-in- 
Chief of The Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
told newspaper people how to improve their 
output. 


EVERAL significant conclusions on the 

future of regional literature emerged as 
results of this conclave of established writ- 
ers and teachers, publishers and would-be 
writers. 

There are vast, untapped resources of 
writing talent in the Southwest—men and 
women who have ideas and ambitions to write 
but who need encouragement, direction, and 
training. Getting this talent to use its material 
effectively was recognized as a problem wnich 


may be partially solved by this and other writ- 
ers conferences. 

That story material abounds in the area is 
unquestioned. With its rich heritage of his- 
torical and romantic incident, the personali- 
ties who made and are making the country, 
the glamorous background of the settlers 
from the Old South, the frontier influences, 
fused with the Indian, the Spanish, and the 
Mexican, the coming industrialization of the 
state with all its sociological implications, and 
its strategic international position—all sug- 
gest unlimited subject matter. 

Even as America is too big to be portrayed 
in any one book, so is it too big to be served 
adequately by two or three publishing centers. 
Regional publication—in which much of the 
literary production is written, published and 
distributed from many competing centers near 
the sources of production — would, there- 
fore, be of great benefit to young authors and 
to cultural development in general. 

It was made clear that true regional writing 
is not necessarily confined to portrayal of life 
in a given area used as a setting. It should be 
all of that, but also be so fundamentally 
human that its appeal would be national or 
even international. As a natural consequence, 
the circulation of such literature should be as 
wide as possible. No writer wishes his reading 
public to be limited only to his neighbors. 

Exactly these same things can be said for 
young musicians, actors, and artists. Few of 
them will ever attain deserved recognition if 
their home states wait on the approval of New 
York or Chicago before giving them a hear- 
ing. This need for decentralization of artistic 
outlets was particularly emphasized by John 
Erskine in his lectures. 

“Tt has struck me with great force since I 
have been in Corpus Christi,” he asserted, 
“that the unknown writer is at a tremendous 
disadvantage in being so far from his mar- 
kets. Nor is employment of an agent a com- 
plete solution of the problem. The agent being 
also in New York will not know his client and 
the author is likely to be benefitted very lit- 
tle.” 

Erskine believes the possibilities of regional 
magazines and book publishers are unlimited. 
Not just an occasional one here and there, but 
many with such high standards of excellence 
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that young people will take pride in establish- 
ing reputations at home. He predicted that 
schools of music, drama, and art might do the 
same in their fields. 

More than one authority have pointed out 
that there is no reason why the Southwest 
may not become the center of cultural activ- 
ity for a coming generation. Regarded as a 
most likely industrial center, combined with 
the agricultural development already here, it 
promises to be rich enough to afford the best 
in arts. But it must get ready for this coming- 





LYLE McCALEB 


of-age culturally. Producers of literature can- 
not accomplish this alone, readers themselves 
must participate. 

When regional publishers establish stand- 
ards of writing and rates of pay high enough 
to lure the best efforts of writers, and when 
communities adequately support their own 
artistic talent, they may reasonably expect a 
dynamic growth of culture providing the 
benefit of the best in the arts. This is the chal- 
lenge that the first Southwest Writers Con- 
ference has brought to the region. 








Reviews of Books 


STRANGE FRUIT by Litiran Smiru. 

Reynal and Hitchcock, 1944. 

Southern racial attitudes have been probed 
so often and so deeply in the past decade or 
so that they have come to occupy the place of 
a sore tooth in the regional consciousness. 
When dwellers in the region see a new hand 
and instrument approaching they are very 
likely to react in one of two or three ways: 
either they take a firm grip on their self-con- 
trol and say “Come on; it hurts like hell, but 
that damn tooth has hurt me so much I sort 
of like the idea of hurting it—and it may be 
a new sort of hurting, anyhow”; or they 
flinch and cry, “Why, in the name of God, 
don’t you let it alone. I know it ought to be 
out ; but can’t you just pack it with something 
and maybe the abscess will disappear ?” There 
are some, of course, who deny that there is 
anything wrong with the tooth and think the 
pain is all the result of malpractice on the part 
of those who handle the probes, and who are 
interested primarily in finding something to 
do. But they are few nowadays. 

Undoubtedly Miss Smith’s work will be 
greeted in all three fashions. Undoubtedly it 
was her intention to probe into the racial atti- 
tudes of her native region deeply enough 
and firmly enough to convince her patient, if 
that be possible, that he had better submit to 
an extraction ; and not put it off too long. Un- 
doubtedly, also, she is not an advocate of pain- 
less dentistry. Many southerners will hail her 
effort as admirably frank and penetrating, 
and therefore salutary, even if a bit strong 
on cautery. Others will damn her for aggra- 
vating a condition which is serious indeed, 
but for which they believe the indication is 
complete rest and a bland diet. The few will 
curse her for using a filthy instrument in pick- 
ing at a slight canker brought on by an unwise 
diet, and turning it into a dangerous infec- 
tion. 

As a social document, Strange Fruit is 
keenly penetrating. It lays open the inter- 
racial situation in the South in a thoroughly 
workmanlike manner; so that any who read 
may see the infection at its work of destroy- 
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ing healthy tissues of relationships. If she has 
missed any of the pathological features to be 
found, the omission was not noted. As a polit- 
ical document, Strange Fruit has the dubious 
value of demanding action of a sort which is 
certain to aggravate and inflame still more a 
serious malady. To revert to another form of 
medical simile, she is advising radical surgery 
when other consultants, with better reputa- 
tions, are insisting that the organs involved 
are so essentially related to the whole body 
politic that surgery would make impossible 
future adequate functioning. 

As a work of art and/or propaganda, it 
seems to me, she has committed the serious 
error so common among those of the social 
and political “left” ; she has produced a book 
which will stir only repugnance and anger 
among those who must be converted before 
any lasting reform may be expected, even 
though it will be greeted with loud huzzahs 
by those already convinced and sharing her 
position. That is, she has written for her own 
group ; not for those who are actually in con- 
trol. Now whether or not the group in con- 
trol are entitled, on the basis of fairness and 
decency, to their dominance is an entirely 
moot question; the task of any propagandist 
(and I imagine Miss Smith would place her- 
self in that category) is to change the atti- 
tudes of those who are opposed to his posi- 
tion, or who have no set attitudes on the sub- 
ject. As a simple matter of technical efficiency, 
it seems that this work fails almost entirely. 

Unless my judgment is entirely wrong, the 
net effect will be to convince the author’s Tory 
enemies that they must tighten their control; 
and to throw the support of those without 
active interest in the problem, into the camp 
of the conservatives. And that, I take it, was 
not the intent of Miss Smith. 

This effect will be secured because of sev- 
eral factors. The style in which she has writ- 
ten has enough vulgarity to be displeasing to 
conservative eyes. Most of us have now be- 
come accustomed to seeing the word “damn” 
in print, even with “God” as a prefix. We 
have also grown somewhat accustomed to re- 
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minders of the essential biological functions 
associated with preservation of the body and 
of the race. But few of us have seen in print 
the common folk name for the particular re- 
lationship Miss Smith uses in revealing one 
of the reasons her heroine cannot make a 
marriage of convenience with the man her 
lover has picked for her. 

Perhaps it is prudery to point out such an 
offense against accepted diction. Certainly 
sex activities are at the very root of the race 
problem, and must be dealt with in any dis- 
cussion of pertinent factors in this situation. 
It is a little harder to see why most of the men 
who enter the story should have developed 
the habit of scratching at the crotch of their 
pants, or why the sexual incompatibilities of 
the hero’s family should be detailed, or why 
the final line of the book should be devoted to 
the synchronized bobbing up and down of 
three roses and two breasts on the body of a 
young hussy whose importance to the novel is 
almost coincidental. In any case, again, such 
writing may be a faithful reproduction of 
observation, but is not nicely calculated to 
persuade Southern Bourbons that they really 
ought to do something about the Negro prob- 
lem. 

Artistically, the novel suffers from faulty 
construction. Miss Smith has taken an inci- 
dent showing each facet of the race problem 
and has then attempted to mix them all into 
one novel. Too often the joints are not clev- 
erly concealed, and the reader has the feeling 
of being snatched from one wax-works to 
another. But she does get them all in. The 
same might be said of her characters. A bit 
too obviously they are types, not persons, with 
the exception of one or two. The Negro phy- 
sician and the frustrated sister come to life, 
the rest move in ways more reminiscent of 
the puppet show than of the theater. 

But perhaps it is unfair to judge this novel 
as an effort at artistry. Certainly the impres- 
sion is strong that it was not so intended ; that 
it is a sincere effort to throw unpleasant 
truths in the face of a too-somnolent region ; 
to stir up controversy ; to induce action. From 
this point of view it is a huge success. But that 
brings up again the question of the most effec- 
tive way to solve a problem. There are two 
ways to seek a solution to such a problem as 


that of the place of the Negro in American 
life. Of course one may start a fight and hope 
to snatch what he wants while the struggle 
rages; or one may accept attitudes as hard, 
brute facts which must be changed. And 
struggle is notoriously the best way in which 
attitudes of antagonism may be reinforced 
and perpetuated. 
—RHarry Estill Moore. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN NINE- 
TEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND by 
CLARENCE GOHDES. Columbia University 
Press, New York. 

From time to time American scholars have 
undertaken the task of investigating what 
Harvard’s Dean Howard Mumford Jones has 
described recently as “the baffling process by 
which a transplanted European culture has 
changed this continent into the unique Ameri- 
can thing.” Scattered studies (including Dean 
Jones’s own America and French Culture) 
have revealed much about the reception in 
the United States of British, Greek, French, 
Mexican, and other cultures. Until recently, 
however, relatively little had been done to- 
ward exhibiting the reverse of this picture— 
toward explaining the reception given to “the 
American question” by different classes of 
Englishmen. 

True, the research of the late William B. 
Cairns evaluated British criticisms of Ameri- 
can writing prior to 1833. Also, later studies, 
such as Amy Cruse’s delightful The Victo- 
rians and Their Readings and R. B. Mowat’s 
Americans in England, have given some con- . 
sideration to Anglo-American cultural rela- 
tionships. Generally, these offer but partial 
answers to questions about the reading habits 
of the nineteenth-century Englishman. How 
did Victorian readers regard popular Ameri- 
can authors? To what extent were American 
books published—or republished—through 
British trade channels and American ideas 
circulated in London and provincial Eng- 
land? Were American entertainments—Ne- 
gro minstrels, Yankee impersonations, and 
comic lectures by Artemus Ward and others 
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—successfully received by British audiences? 
Even today, then, a booklength analysis of 
such pertinent questions represents a “grand 
excursion” into a rich province of research. 
Such a study is the monograph American Lit- 
erature in Nineteenth-Century England by 
Professor Clarence Gohdes of Duke Univer- 
sity, who examines literary relationships be- 
tween England and America from 1833 until 
the turn of the century. 

The present volume—by no means de- 
signed as a complete coverage—achieves the 
author’s purpose of proving the growing in- 
terest of Victorian readers in a rapidly 
expanding American literature and of reveal- 
ing literature, until recently inadequately rec- 
ognized as such, as an effective tool in creat- 
ing cordial relationship between nations. The 
introduction, a survey of the forces respon- 
sible for the British attitude toward the 
United States, reviews the ruling classes, the 
political, religious, and other radicals, and 
more plebeian readers as their earlier state of 
ignorance, hostility, or indifference gradually 
gave way to a post-Civil War “comparative 
good feeling reaching a climax in cousinly 
affection in the nineties.” Successive chapters 
analyse the Anglo-American booktrade, the 
rise of periodical literature, the enthusiasm 
for American humor, Longfellow’s amazing 
popularity, and the critical technique used in 
appealing to the masses. A sizeable check-list 
of representative articles on American litera- 
ture appearing in British periodicals from 
1833 to 1901 suggests the popularity of 
American writers among Victorian critics. 

Mr. Gohdes’s best scholarly contributions 
appear in the first two chapters on the Anglo- 
American booktrade (in operation as early as 
the Bay Psalm Book of 1640) and the critical 
periodicals. A quickened interest after the 
Revolution and the War of 1812 enhanced 
the British trade in American books until by 
the forties readers were demanding a steady 
supply of our writings. Such a rise in interest 
was accompanied by numerous problems, 
chief among them being the complex British 
copyright statutes, the circulation of un- 
authorized American reprints, occasional 
coolness of critical journals, taxes on paper, 
etc. In spite of these, readers increased con- 
stantly and publishers readily responded to 


the popular demand for cheap books. 

Excellent, indeed, is this detailed analysis 
of the growth of democracy in the British 
booktrade, the combined work of reputable 
firms (including Harpers which early estab- 
lished a London branch), “remainder” men 
(Bohn and Routledge, among others), rail- 
way station bookstalls specializing in such 
reading matter for the masses as the “series” 
books* and penny periodicals, and the pub- 
lishers of “intellectual” journals, who in 
time catered to American contributors, such 
as N. P. Willis, and who imported British 
periodicals into Britain. According to the 
data given, the unparalleled popularity of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Susan Warner’s The 
Wide, Wide W orld, and popularly priced edi- 
tions (pirated and otherwise) of Longfel- 
low’s work signalized the triumph of the 
cheap book in Victorian England. (Newman 
called it “the cheap publication of scientific 
and literary works, which is now in vogue.’’) 
Accompanying this type of book circulation 
was the issuance of “legitimate” and de luxe 
holiday editions of our best known American 
prose and poetry. 

The Englishman’s delight in American 
wit probably stemmed from the visits and 
writing of the Connecticut Wits (Barlow, 
Dwight, Humphreys, and Trumbull), and of 
Irving; the acting of Charles Mathews, the 
popular London “song and dance” man, and 
the widely reprinted Sam Slick, Davy Crock- 
ett, and Major Jack Downing series. Later 
impulses stimulating British interest in trans- 
atlantic humor came from the writings and 
personal appearances of Lowell, Holmes, 
Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
Josh Billings, and other “funny men.” 

Explaining his concentration on Longfel- 
low, Mr. Gohdes notes his preferences for 
Emerson and Whitman and adds that his 
choice was determined by his desire to break 





*Through the courtesy of Mr. William Maxwell 
of Dallas I have examined two 1866 editions of the 
popular J. E. Carpenter anthologies, Penny Read- 
ings in Prose and Verse. These two well-worn 
orange colored pocket editions were bought in the 
sixties by the present owner’s grandfather in his 
native Yorkshire. American authors (Holmes, Poe, 
Longfellow, and others) are liberally represented 
along with Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, and J. E. 
Carpenter himself—and all for one shilling! 
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virgin soil and by Longfellow’s great popu- 
larity abroad. Actually, throughout the mono- 
graph much virgin soil has been broken. 
True, much of the breaking has been done in 
a field too large for one short volume; but 
this mars neither the literary excellence nor 


the timeliness of this witty history of Ameri- 
can traditions. It is, we hope, but a promise of 
later revelations concerning the broadening 
of American literary influences beyond pro- 
vincial borders. 

—TIma Honaker Herron. 








Reviewpoints 


14 August 1944. 
Dear Mr. Day: 

I thought you would be interested in reading the following com- 
ment about SourHwest Review. It was written by my husband, 
stationed with the Air Force at Hunter Field, Georgia, after I had 
sent him a copy of the Spring number. 


The SoutHwest Review, the one with the article on folk songs, has 
proved the most popular of all the reading material brought to the shack 
thus far. Today one of the boys, a truck driver, whose home is in Mis- 
sissippi, kept my copy with him all afternoon. Every time he made a stop 
he read your cultural contribution to Hunter Field. Yesterday another 
of the boys snuggled in a corner behind some boxes—so the sergeant 
couldn’t find him—and read the entire article on Bigfoot Wallace. 


Perhaps I should explain that I send my husband back copies of the 
various magazines we receive here at our office. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lyp1a BreEsH, 
Editor, The Key Reporter, Phi Beta Kappa. 


* * %‘« * 


The Editors of the Review apologize for not giving credit to 
Ellsworth Collings and Alma Miller England’s The 101 Ranch 
(University of Oklahoma Press) for much of the information used 
by T. H. Alexander in writing “The Fabulous 101 Ranch,” published 
in the Summer 1944 issue. 
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Translated by Gusta Barfield Nance and 
Florene Johnson Dunstan 








A comprehensive interpretation of Mexican char- 
acter and thought—the dramatic lives and works 
of amazing men and women: Conquistadors, bare- 
foot friars, Indian princes, revolutionists... 
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